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Translator’s Preface 

Wolfdietricli Fischer’s Grammatik des klassischen Arabisch, Porta 
Lingiiarum Orientaliiim, NS XI, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1972 (reprinted 
with additions to the bibliography in 1987) is unquestionably the most 
useful reference grammar of the classical language for graduate students 
who have acquired proficiency in German. It is both sufficiently concise for 
quick reference as the student works on classical texts and rich in content to 
instill confidence. Although for the English-speaking student, W. Wright’s 
A Grammar of the Arabic Language (3rd edition, Cambridge University 
Press, 1991) contains far more material, its inconvenient arrangement, ob¬ 
solete English style, and often unhelpful historical and comparative linguis¬ 
tic data make it less than ideal for quick reference and possibly confusing. 
Of course, as a comprehensive resource for the study of the classical Ara¬ 
bic language, Wright is unsurpassed. For the English-speaking student—or 
one with inadequate command of German—and, especially, for the student 
who might be under certain conditions disinclined to invest effort and time 
in consulting the exhaustive richness of Wright, there has been no suitable 
reference grammar. This translation of Fischer’s Grammatik aims to make 
up for that lack and place into the student’s hands a useful and accessible 
reference tool. 

The transliteration of the Arabic examples is based on the system em¬ 
ployed by the English Encyclopasdia of Islam, new edition (Leiden, 1954), 
with two notable exceptions, namely <3 is rendered by q, rather than h, ^ 
is j, rather than dj. Thus, k1), ^are th, M, dh, gh. The J of 

definite article is assimilated to the following “sun” letters, so that 
is rendered ^ash-shamsu, rather than al~shamsu. 

The original bibliography, now more than ten years old, has been up¬ 
dated with significant and major contributions to the field of classical Ara¬ 
bic grammar and linguistics. Since, however, almost all recent books and 
articles on classical Arabic grammar and its cognate fields are indexed or 
available in full-text in one or several electronic resources, the translator 
felt that an exhaustive update in print would be superfluous. Thus, the 
updated bibliography presented here is expected to serve only as an initial 
reference tool. 
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Translator’s Preface xi 

The idea to undertake the translation of Fischer’s invaluable resource 
was conceived long ago when the translator was a graduate student who 
felt acutely the need for a handy English-language reference resource to 
aid in working on classical texts. The work was not begun until recently 
and has progressed unsteadily as time permitted. Originally planned to 
be completed several years ago, it only now appears thanks to persistent 
and gentle reminders from the editors at Yale University Press and the 
forbearance of the translator’s employer and spouse. 

The translator is pleased to acknowledge the indispensable and patient 
assistance of the author, who graciously provided changes and additions to 
the original text for incorporation into this updated English edition. The 
chapter on syntax, especially, benefits from his numerous additions and 
improvements. 

Well-deserved credit is due Wolfhart Heinrichs, who willingly and pa¬ 
tiently read through the translation, spotted numerous errors in translation 
and style, and contributed valuable and much appreciated suggestions for 
improvement. 

The contribution of Peter T. Daniels, who volunteered to undertake the 
laborious task of proof-reading the final draft, is gratefully acknowledged. 
His acute eye eliminated countless misspellings, inconsistencies, and other 
typographical blunders. 

This work was produced with Eberhard Mattes’ typesetting program 
EMI^, in combination with Klaus Lagally’s set of macros, ArabT^. 
Their valuable contribution is hereby gratefully recognized. ArabTgK sig¬ 
nificantly facilitated the typesetting of the text in mixed Arabic and Roman 
fonts. 

This work is dedicated to two towering figures of American scholar¬ 
ship, John Rodgers, geologist and musician, and Franz Rosenthal, Arabist, 
Islamicist, and Semitist. Their inestimable and unmatched work continues 
to challenge and inspire us. 

Jonathan Rodgers 
Ann Arbor, April 2000 
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Preface 


For German readers, Carl Brockelmann’s Arabische Grammatik has 
served for more than half a century as the textbook presenting a systematic 
grammar of classical Arabic. The longevity of his grammar is due to its 
exactness and precision, as it masterfully limits itself to the essentials. His 
description of the syntax represents a significant advancement in Arabic 
grammatical studies. When Otto Harrassowitz invited me to undertake 
a revision of this tried and proven text, which had already gone through 
fourteen editions, it immediately became clear that it was really time to 
begin from the ground up. Reworking the old grammar was out of the 
question. 

Earlier grammars had borrowed their system of description from the 
Arab grammarians and adapted it to the style of Latin grammars used in 
schools. When Carl Brockelmann undertook his revision of Socin’s Ara¬ 
bische Grammatik for Porta linguarum orientalium in 1904, he was still 
working on his Grundrifi der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen. In particular, the syntax in this small Arabic grammar ben¬ 
efited from the results of this historical-comparative study. Since then, 
however, our understanding of this area of Arabic grammar has grown, as 
basic research in grammatical methodology has progressed. Research be¬ 
gun a few decades ago that has led to a clearer knowledge of Akkadian has 
thrown into question many of the old principles of Semitics and demands 
a completely new presentation of the historical-linguistic issues. Modern 
linguistics justifiably requires that a grammar emphasize the descriptive 
aspect over historical speculation, which has, indeed, proven to be an inad¬ 
equacy of previous grammatical descriptions. 

A grammar that is intended to be used mostly as a teaching and refer¬ 
ence work, and thus is not a linguistic treatise, should not experiment with 
methodological and terminological innovation. Therefore, traditional ter¬ 
minology and, in general, the traditional arrangement of the grammar have 
been preserved, although efforts have been made to present a description 
consistent with current theory. It has avoided, accordingly, a break with 
tradition. 

Those who wish to embark on training in classical Arabic and those 
who are already well-acquainted with it have an equal need for a systematic 
grammar that contains not just the bare essentials, but also everything that 
is necessary for the interpretation of texts. Brockelmann’s treatise, despite 
its excellence, is too terse. Whenever searching for help in interpreting 
difficult passages, one must resort to Wright’s larger and more comprehen¬ 
sive work, A Grammar of the Arabic Language^ or to the more specialized 
works on syntax by Hermann Reckendorf. In producing a new grammar of 
classical Arabic, I took efforts to offer more comprehensively and present 
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Preface xiii 

as elaborately and completely as possible all the grammatical material re¬ 
quired for the interpretation of classical prose as one might encounter under 
normal circumstances. The material selected is representative of the mor¬ 
phology and syntax of normal classical Arabic. Deviations from the norm, 
as they occur in pre- and post-classical texts, are pointed out in the notes. 
The information presented should also be more than sufficient for the un¬ 
derstanding of poetical texts. 

The examples cited are for the most part borrowed from the standard 
grammatical treatises (Wright, Noldeke, Reckendorf, Brockelmann, Wehr, 
Spitaler) and to a smaller extent are supplemented from my own stock. 
As is usual in a work intended for instructional purposes, the origin of the 
examples is not given in detail. Specialists will be able to find out in most 
cases the sources without too much difficulty. Only citations from the Koran 
are noted as such. As far as possible, the example phrases in the chapter 
on syntax are taken from prose texts. Since, however, so much previous 
research has been based on poetical texts, the goal of drawing examples 
exclusively from prose sources could not always be fulfilled. Nevertheless, 
examples from poetry, when they are not explicitly so indicated, are used 
only if they can illustrate prose usage as well. 

Description of the functions of morphological groups (e.g., forms of 
the verb, state of the nominal forms, elative, etc.), as well as the formal 
description of word constructions (e.g., genitive constructions, numerical 
expressions, agreement), can be found in the section on morphology. This 
arrangement represents a departure from the traditional, in which such 
grammatical material is usually treated in syntax. Similarly, the function 
and formal arrangement of the particles within the sentence structure are 
also presented in morphology. The treatment of the syntax itself then comes 
in its proper place: It comprises the description of the sentence composed of 
its parts (Syntax: Parts of the Sentence) and the hierarchical arrangement 
of the clauses that make up the sentence (Syntax of Clauses). Consistently, 
I have attempted to underpin the syntactic system with a formal theoretical 
basis. Such an arrangement of the material is best suited for introducing 
features of the language with which the beginner is unacquainted. The 
arrangement according to function can readily offer to users of this grammar 
the facts about function and meaning of specific linguistic phenomena. 

A consistent arrangement with numerous cross-references whenever 
several principles are involved in one and the same feature, els well as 
repetition, when necessary, should make it easier for the user to look up 
and locate specific morphemes and structures. The rules are concisely for¬ 
mulated, and the examples provided are selected to be as representative 
as possible. The illustrative text and examples provided are intended to 
supplement one another and to be mutually self-explanatory. References to 
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xiv Preface 

other sections of the work should not be overlooked. The reference numbers 
always refer to paragraph numbers (§). Numbers following decimal points 
refer to the notes; §110.5 means §100, Note 5. 

Arabic citations and examples are vocalized only in the phonology and 
syntax chapters. In morphology, the unvocalized Arabic is provided with 
transliteration. That offers the advantage of allowing the reader to become 
accustomed to seeing unvocalized text, as is the normal situation in Arabic 
texts. Additionally, this manner of representation allows one to see clearly 
how Arabic forms are correctly transcribed, an important feature, given the 
increasing significance of transcribed citations in the scholarly literature. 
Hypothetical forms are noted by a preceding *, and historical development 
or origin of forms is noted by > or <. 

Earlier grammars usually offered the terminology of the Arab gram¬ 
marians. By design, most of the Arabic technical terms are absent from this 
treatise. After considerable thought, they were left out and should be re¬ 
served for a specialized description of the system of native Arabic grammar. 
The system used in this grammar does not rely on the Arabic grammati¬ 
cal tradition. The use of Arabic terminology would, if it were employed, 
inevitably cause misunderstandings. Only occasionally, and only when an 
Arabic expression has been naturalized in European grammars, has it been 
employed. 

The notorious difficulties of classical Arabic have their origin not only 
in the language itself and its inadequate and equivocal orthography, but 
also in the paucity of useful aids available to the student. The lexicon and 
grammar are still far from the point where the language can be said to 
be fully probed and understood. This grammar claims only to attempt 
to gather together in a concise and clear manner the results of previous 
scholarship and fashion these into a grammatical system that adequately 
describes the language. In undertaking this endeavor, several Arabists, 
foremost Prof. Anton Spitaler and Prof. Hans Wehr, have supported me by 
offering their friendly advice and many valuable ideas. I hereby extend to 
them my sincere gratitude. The publication of a new edition in English gives 
me the opportunity to add some corrections and improvements. Finally, I 
feel bound to say special thanks to Jonathan Rodgers, who spared no effort 
to translate this book precisely and in an adequate manner. 

Erlangen, April 1996 
Wolfdietrich Fischer 
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Introduction 

As a result of the conversion of Arabs to Islam and their establish¬ 
ment of the Islamic empire, Arabic, originally a language of poetry and 
religion, arose as the linguistic medium of learning and literature for the 
entire Islamic world. Muslims employed this language, known to us as clas¬ 
sical Arabic, in government administration, in literature and science. After 
the revival of modern Persian and the rise of popular literary languages 
like Turkish began to constrain the far-flung realm of Arabic in later cen¬ 
turies of the empire, classical Arabic continued to serve as the language of 
learning for the Islamic world, particularly in the area of religious scholar¬ 
ship. Wherever used, Arabic has maintained the status of a language of the 
learned and cultured. Modern written Arabic is, indeed, a continuation of 
and the current version of classical Arabic. 

From its earliest times to the present, Arabic has remained superficially 
almost unchanged. Apart from a few details, the morphology of the old po¬ 
etic language and that of modern written Arabic are identical. Although 
the language has continued naturally to change and adapt to new circum¬ 
stances in many aspects of word usage, in choice of syntactic patterns, and 
in style, the vocabulary and syntax have remained fundamentally similar. 

The “classical” period of this learned literary language occurs in the 
late eighth and ninth centuries, the golden age of the Abbasid Caliphate. 
In Kufah and Basrah, philologists had begun to impose on the grammar an 
academic system, assemble the lexicon, and write the works of lexicography. 
Mastery of classical Arabic became the highest ideal in the education of 
Muslims. Philology and grammar became the most thoroughly cultivated 
sciences in the Islamic world. 

Vintage texts of pre- and early Islamic poetry served preeminently as 
the foundation and prototype of the philological discipline that took shape 
in the 9th century, while the Koran also played a role. These “pre-classical” 
old Arabic texts, however, frequently exhibit subtle differences from the lan¬ 
guage of the “classical” period: Among them is a degree of morphological 
freedom and archaism that did not gain acceptance in prescriptive gram¬ 
matical circles and therefore vanished from the classical language. It is 
difficult, however, to draw a precise boundary between the “pre-classical” 
language of the pre- and early Islamic corpus and the “classical” language 
of the philologically learned, because the early texts were widely known, 
learned, and admired. To speakers of Arabic, belles lettres means almost 
exclusively poetry. In poetry, the often celebrated poets of pre- and early 
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2 Introduction 

Islamic times have always been invoked, and archaic forms and unusual 
syntactic constructions recur with equal frequency in the poetry of later 
generations. 

Despite the prescriptive preoccupation of Arab philologists and gram¬ 
marians and the language’s almost definitive stabilization by the 9th cen¬ 
tury, classical Arabic did not cease to exist as a natural language. There 
was constant contact with the spoken language alongside the pursuit on 
the part of scholars of more precise and flexible means of expression. Out 
of these conditions, new stylistic and syntactic formations soon developed. 
By the end of the tenth century, the classical period had ended and gave 
way to a post-classical form whose constructions and expressions, although 
rejected by prescriptive grammatical norms, became widely accepted. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the demarcation is equivocal. For every writer who faithfully 
adhered to classical models, there was another who felt little compunction 
about indulging in innovation. 

From the beginning of its tradition, from the pre-classical language of 
pre- and early Islamic poetry up through modern written Arabic, classical 
Arabic has been the language of poetry, culture, literature, and science, 
the language of the school and education, but not the everyday spoken 
language. Coexisting with the classical tongue has been another Arabic 
that contrasts in some respects in morphology and syntax and that is ex¬ 
clusively spoken and not written. Command of the cultural language has 
always been an issue of education and scholarship. Of course, there were 
writers who had little or no familiarity with grammatical rules and who 
thus consistently used forms and expressions from the spoken Arabic in the 
written or incorrectly used classical forms. We call the language of such 
writers “Middle Arabic”, because it occupied an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the learned language and the spoken. Examples of this form exist 
abundantly in documents of Christian or Jewish origin. The maintenance 
of classical Arabic was the principal concern of Muslims who revered it as 
the language of the Koran. 

Despite some modification, the structure of classical Arabic, which had 
stabilized in the 9th century, has remained a genuine immutable standard. 
The description of classical Arabic necessarily focuses on the language of the 
“classical” period. This grammar treats above all this classical language. 
Insofar as it is possible from the current state of research, the “pre-classical” 
and “post-classical” languages are referred to as divergent forms. Devia¬ 
tions from the classical norm, which cannot be unequivocally identified as 
either pre- or post-classical, are designated “non-classical”. 
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Writing System 

The Alphabet 


§1. In the 3rd century AD, Arab Nabateans, although they had normally 
used Aramaic as their written language, began writing Arabic. The 22 
letters of the Aramaic alphabet, some of which in the course of time had 
acquired the same shape, could not adequately represent the 28 consonantal 
phonemes of Arabic. The Arabs had to distinguish the ambiguous letters 
they had adopted with diacritical marks. The original Aramaic order of 
the alphabet is preserved when the letters serve as numbers (see table): 

Various writing styles developed during Islamic times, including, 
among the most important, the monumental kuft and the cursive naskht. A 
peculiar style, the maghribi extended throughout North Africa (Maghrib) 
and Muslim Spain. Today, the most frequently encountered printed fonts 
are based on the naskhi. 

Note 1. Script without diacritical marks is called rasm. Diacritical 
marks are partly or altogether lacking in some manuscripts. 

Note 2. In the Maghribi style of writing, is used in place of (/a') 
and u3 in place of (gdf). 

Note 3. Today, the order of the letters in the alphabet is for the most 
part determined by similarity of shape. Instead of the order o ^ as the 
last three letters, one sometimes encounters an older order j There are 

also other sequences. In Muslim Spain and North Africa the usual order was: 

§2. Arabic writing runs from right to left. Some letters are joined to each 
other, while others are separate. The letters \ :> h j j j connect only to 
the preceding, not to the following, letter. Thus, a letter that follows one 
of these must assume its initial form: $dhib^ JaI ^ahl^ sadtg, 

jSl mdhun, ^^ faras^ ra'5, JJrU manzil^ mawdi\ wafd. 
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4 Writing System 

Table of the Arabic Writing System 


Isolated 

From 

Right 

Medial 

To 

Left 

Tran¬ 

scription 

Letter 

Name 

Numeric 

Value 

1 

i 

— 

~ 

*,d 

^alif 

1 

V 


A 

J 

6 

6d* 

2 

O 

O- 

I 

J 

t 

td’ 

400 


A 

C-A 

A 

«% 

* 

J 

th 

tha? 

500 

c 

c 



j 

jim 

3 

c 

C 



h 

hd^ 

8 

c 

t 




kha* 

600 

-5 

A 

— 

— 

d 

dal 

4 

h 

A 

__ 

— 

dh 

dhdl 

700 

J 

J 

— 

— 

r 

rd’ 

200 

j 

J 

— 

— 

z 

zdy 

7 

lT 


M/A, 


s 

sin 

60 

A 

lT 

A 

lT 

A 

A 


shin 

300 


u-* 



$ 

sad 

90 


(> 

.Ja 


d 

dad 

800 


ia 

i. 

lo 

t 

to? 

9 


Ji 



hd 

zd^ 

900 

L 

d 

JH 

S' 

* 

^ayn 

70 

t 

d 

A 

s 

ah 

ghayn 

1000 

c3 


k 

i 

f 

/o’ 

80 

i3 

(3 

A 

) 

a 

qaf 

100 

.i) 

cil 

< 

f 

k 

kdf 

20 

J 

J 

i 

J 

1 

lam 

30 

f 

r 


A 

m 

mim 

40 

0 

a 

- 

j 

n 

nun 

50 

0 

< 

4 

A 

h 

hd^ 

5 

J 


— 

— 

w,u 

wdw 

6 


L5 

- 

J 

y,i 

yd^ 

10 


For pronunciation, see §§27 ff. 
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Writing System 5 

§3. Calligraphy prescribes the use of ligatures to join certain letters: 

a) Initial forms of o d) 0 when joined ^ ^ ^ f create 

the following ligatures, respectively: ^ ^ ^ ’ or 

etc., and ^ ^ ^ etc., or r r r-, etc. Similarly, lJ and J join with 
C C form, respectively: 

Note 1. For typographical reasons, certain ligatures containing ^ ^ ^ 
such as ^ avoided in print. Instead, such combinations 

as ^ etc., are employed. 

b) The Idm-alif ligature is written V and >l , respectively; Idm-mim^ ^ 
and 1 , respectively; kdf-alif ^ kdf4dm^ JT; kdf-Idm-alif , 

Note 2. In the V Idm-alif ligature, of Nabatean origin, it appears that the 
left shaft, /am, and the right, alif, cross to form M < *1) . 

c) Before final ij, ^ Cj <1) d ^ <3 are shortened to: j j J j 

j, etc. Before ^ and j j , the “teeth” of ^ and are altered 

to form the ligatures: ^ 

d) In combination with j j and final j, the medial form of o cj u 
^ is changed as follows: -A Ov Ui, etc. 

Note 3. In a sequence of several letters of the basic form of or j — including 
the “teeth” ^ ^ ^ ^ — alternating higher and lower forms are used 
to distinguish the letters. The sequence begins with a lower form: 
tanassaba, c4^ yatathabbatu, OwjLi shatit, tasmf 

Note 4. is also written (with two points under the form, as in, ^ ^ 

In many countries, is employed to express t and ay, while is used to 
express d (§10). 

Orthography 

§4. The orthography of classical Arabic was fixed during the 8th-9th cen¬ 
tury by the Arab grammarians. With few exceptions, classical orthographic 
conventions have remained valid until the present for the written language. 
Some archaic, pre-classical spellings have been preserved in the classical 
orthography (cf. §§7.7; 8; 9; 10.2). These archaic writing conventions origi- 
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6 Writing System 

nated in a form of Arabic that in several respects deviated from the classical 
norm, but they were adopted anyway almost without change by classi¬ 
cal Arabic. The most important deviations are: > (hamzah) was not pro¬ 
nounced within a word or in final position; occasionally, it was replaced by 
w or y (§14). The noun case endings -un, -in, -an were lacking. The femi¬ 
nine ending was -ah (§13). In adapting the orthography to the phonology 
of classical Arabic, auxiliary orthographic signs were introduced. These 
include signs to denote vowels, which were imperfectly represented in a 
writing system that consisted of consonant signs only. The auxiliary signs 
are used consistently and fully only in the Koran and frequently in poetry. 
For the most part, they are employed as needed to assist the reader through 
difficult texts, or frequently they are completely lacking. 

Short Vowels 

§5, The short vowels a, i, u are rendered by diacritical marks placed above 
or below the consonant that precedes them. (For the romanized pausal 
forms of the Arabic technical terms, see §57.) 

1* — fathah) a fath): mana^a, Oaj dhahaba. 

2. _ (5j^ kasrah) i kasr): o ^ shariba, JJ qabila, 

3. (<r^ dammah) u ("^ damm): ^azuma, Jlp ^alu. 

§6. 1. ( sukun) marks the absence of a vowel after a consonant. At 
the end of a word, this sign is called jazmah: J; bal, nvma, ciC 
yaktub. 

Note 1. On the dropping of sukun with d, u, see §7. For other examples, 
see §18. 


Long Vowels 

§7. Long vowels are represented by: 1 = a, ^ j = w, where the 
preceding letter retains the corresponding short vowel sign (i.e., a, _ 
— u). Usually, however, 1, sukun is not placed over I (j j : Jjl5 qdtala, 
nuzpa, lumi, sirt. On the other hand, sukun is written 

where ^ and represent aw and ay: lawmt, sayrt. 

Note 1. For ^ representing i, ay and d, see §§3.4; 10. 
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Writing System 7 

Note 2. A “silent” I follows j in the plural verb ending -w, ~aw\ 
katabu, yaktubu, IrJ ramaw, yalqaw. 

Note 3, For metre and tajwid, the vowels in the personal pronoun suffixes 
0, 0 usually count as short, if a closed syllable precedes, but long if an open 
syllable precedes. There is no orthographic distinction made: ojIS ddru-huy 
rijli-hiy JUj ramd-huy 5 ^^ yarmi-hi (§ 268 ), 

Note 4. Final -2 in (ih ^ihiy 0 .^ hadhiht, C tihiy cU ‘these’ (fern.), 

is not written. In the Koran, the same kinds of spellings also occur frequently 
in other words: Oj rabbi ‘my lord’, JL^ ‘burning’. In poetry, they are 
often encountered at verse end where all vowels count as long (§56c). 

Note 5. Final -u in ^ humUy ^ -kumUy -tumu (§264.2) is not written. 

Note 6. For metre in poetry, Ui ’and ‘I’ usually co\mts as ’ana. 


Note 7. Despite their short the plural demonstratives (§274^ f.) are 

^ e- ft- "'ll 

comnyDnIy written with y. ’n/d, ^uldH, ^ulu, .*) ’n/dfca, 

^uldHka. 


§8. In archaic spellings, for example in the Koran, d is not consistently 
represented by I. To distinguish long from short vowels, alif is introduced 


as a vowel sign: == qiydmaiun ‘rising up’, iJj = SSI Hlahun ‘god’, 

= ol3lf^ samdwdtun ‘heaven’, vUd = thald^un ‘three’, 


= Idkin ‘but’, etc. In some words, this spelling is consistently used: 
IjJb hadhd ‘this’, iill ^al-ldhu ‘God’, ^ar-rahmdnu ‘the merciful’, oU j 

dhdlika ‘that’. 


Note 1. For technical reasons, sometimes just -.:l {fatha) is printed in place 
of : Iaa, i.e., hadha, iJj, i.e., Hldhun. 


§9. Some words ending in atun have preserved a historical spelling with an 
Aramaic antecedent: and saldtun ‘prayer’, 5^^ and 51^ haydtun 

‘life’, and ol^ zakdtun ‘alms’, o^xJUand miMatun ‘larnp niche’. 

Similar examples of historical orthography are found in 
(yi) riban (’ar-n6d) ‘usury’, and 5lj_y tawrdtun ‘Torah’. 
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8 Writing System 

§10. At the end of a word, -a is frequently written with (§3.4): ramd 

‘he threw’, dhikrd ‘remembrance’, ^ald ‘on’, Jb bald ‘certainly!’. 

When such an -a occurs within a word, it is written with 1 : SUj ramdhu, 
dhikrdhd. The following rules for the writing of d with obtain: 
With verbs, writing with is the rule; only in the basic stem (I) of verbs 
ending in w (Ill-it; §250) is it written with 1 . With nouns, figures when 
d is not part of the stem (§64 b). Stem final -a should be written with 1 
only in Ill-tt; roots; see also §12. 

Note 1. After I is always used to represent d: [jji dunyd ‘world’ ^not 
1^1 ’a/i?/a‘revived’ ^not 

Note 2. In Koranic spelling, for d is often retained within a word before 
an affix. Alif is used as a vowel sign to designate d (cf. §8), as it does for 
final d: ramd, ramdhu, simdhum. 

** f * * \ 

Note 3. The Arab grammarians applied the term SjyuijiQ vJdl alif maqsur- 
ah to a written with (and I), in contrast to oSjJLi/ uiJl alif mamdudah 
for -d^u{n) written with si. 

Tanwzn (Nunation) 

§11. The consonantal writing system does not represent the noun endings 

-un, -in, -an (§147). These must be indicated by diacritical marks 1. -itn, 

__-m, t. an. The accusative ending, -an, is additionally accompanied by I 
* ^ * 

(a/i/): J^j rajulun, Joij rajulin, )>^j rajulan. 1 does not appear with the 
accusative diacritic JL, however, in the feminine ending -at-an (§13): 
madlnaian, jamtlatan, or in words ending in -d': tlr^ samd^an. 

Note 1. An archaic spelling has been preserved in the proper name 'Amr: 

Nominative ' Amrun, Genitive 'Amrin, Accusative ' Amran. 

* 

The j serves to distinguish graphically ‘Amr from the otherwise similarly 
written proper name 'Omar: Nominative ' Umaru, Genitive, Accusative 
Umara. 

Note 2. The writing I L. occurs both in Uj Hdhan, alongside Hdhan, 
‘then, therefore’, and in the energetic ending -an (§215): liiJ yanfa^an ov 
yanfa^an, ‘may it be useful’. 
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Writing System 9 

§12. In nouns whose stem final -a is written with (§10), when the -n 
ending is added, the spelling with is retained and tlie final -an is written 
^J L: hudan^ ^ fat an (compare ^al-hudd^ ^al-fatd). The 

spelling with a is the rule, if y is the final root letter; however, if it is 
1 is written: ^asan (compare LaiJl al-^asd). 

Note 1. Spellings with and I alternate frequently in nouns: Lkt ^asan 
or ‘asan (root Llsi ha^an or hashan (root h-sh-w). 


T& marbutah 

§13. The origin of the orthography of the feminine singular ending 
-at(un), -dt(un) is non-classical -ah, -dh (§4). To produce the classical 
pronunciation, the two points of the o are placed on the o: <11^ kalimatun, 
kalimatin, kalimatan (§11), fatdtun, fatdtin, fatdtan. 

Hamzah 

§14. The glottal stop, % which in classical Arabic is a phoneme, was pre¬ 
served only at the beginning of a word in the non-classical language, accord¬ 
ing to the consonantal writing system. In initial position, it was indicated 
by 1: ^1 ^amr ‘order\ JjI Hbil, ‘camel’, ^uldit ‘sister’. In all other posi¬ 
tions, since it was no longer pronounced, ’ was not written. In syllable-final 
position, the disappearance of ' caused the lengthening of the preceding 

p 

sound: ^\j rds ‘head’ in place of classical ^\j ra^sun, ^ btr ‘well’ for 
classical JJL bvrun, bus ‘misery’ for classical bu^sun. Vowels of 
like quality were contracted after the disappearance of »: rus ‘heads’ 

for ru^sun, JL- sdla ‘ask’ for JLi sa^ala\ between vowels of different 
quality, it; or y developed: suwdl ‘question’ for Jlj-^ su^dlun, 

qdyim ‘standing’ for *’^‘^15 qdnmun, j^aUyah ‘sin’ for khati- 

*atun. After consonants, > was completely dropped or replaced by y or it; 
for morphological reasons: jo bad ‘beginning’ for tju badnin, masalah 
‘question’ for ilLlL* mas^alatun, oy^ sawwah ‘disgrace’ for 5t^ saw^atun. 

At the end of a word, ’ disappeared after long vowels: Ir" samd ‘heaven’ 
for i\x^ samdnin, ^y 6an ‘innocent’ for J barfmn, su ‘evil’ for 
sunin. 
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§15. In classical Arabic orthography, * hamz) is represented by t (Sj^a 
hamzah)^ where, depending on the spelling convention, I j ^ serve as car¬ 
riers (or ‘seats’), or, if none of these letters is available, t has no seat. If 
hamzah falls on ^ or j, the letter loses its diacritical points. The following 
rules for the writing of hcLTuzah obtain as a result of historical orthography: 

a) At tjie beginning of a word, I carries hamzah: *^1 ^amrun^ Ll Hbilun^ 

mkhtun. 

b) Before and after a, I carries hamzah, if i or u is not in contact: 

^ t ^ LT J 

ra^sun, ^ar^asu, JL: sa^ala, \y qara^a. 

c) Before and after u, j carries hamzah, if i is not in contact: bwsun, 

^abmsun, ramfa, 

d) Before and after i, carries hamzah: ^ bvrun, asHlatun, 

kanba, qdnm.un, rvdsatun, smla. 

e) At the end of a syllable, hamzah is written without a seat following a 

consonant or long vowel: samd^in, barton, tyS sumn, tju 

badmn, shay^un, shay^an. 

f) Within a word, s is written without a seat after a consonant or long 

vowel in the classical orthography: sd^ala, mas^alatun, 5c^ 

saw^atun, tvW j^atvatun. Today, however, one usually encounters 
these spellings: 

Note 1. The c sign derives from ^ (j.). 

Note 2. Alter stem final -d\ the accusative ending -an is not marked 
by I : fU^ samd'^an (not tclr*); see §11. 

Note 3. Today, the sound sequences n and within a word are usually 
written ^ and j J.. Older spellings avoid the sequence of two ^j’s or j’s and 
prefer ^;c and y : =r jj rumsun, kanbun, 

*», 

Note 4. An isolated historical spelling occurs in <jU mimtun ‘hundred’. 
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Maddah 

§16. Rather than 11 for ’a, to avoid two successive I’s, one writes: 1 
maddah): mkilun^ qur^dnun^ ra^dhu. 

Note 1. In archaic spelling, for example in the Koran, madda identifies 
the sound sequences a% V, (long vowel -f "): ^asdiqd^uhu^ 

yajt^, sunla. 


Shaddah 

§17. Doubling of a consonant is indicated by i (oxJ ^adda/i): ^]y nazzala, 
Lij b ashsh drun, jJJ nawwara^ sayyidun, JILi sa^^dlun. Since i is 
the same as iy and u the same as uw (§28), the sequences ly and iiw can 
be transliterated iyy and uww: sabiyun {sahiyyun), jAi- mduwun 

{^aduwwun). 

Note 1. The sign Z is derived from that is, shaddah. 

Note 2. In modern printing, kasrah is usually placed immediately under 
: , while J^fathah lies on top: ^]y = nazzil. 

Note 3. When part of a doubled consonant is an element of inflection, only 
one letter is written, and it bears the shaddah: ^y\ (H)t-t-araka (§170), 
thabat-tu (§207). One spells forms resulting from assimilation in the 
same way: mimman < min^man, Ml mlla < ^an-ld (§45). 

§18. The I of the definite article (’a)/- is assimilated to the following con¬ 
sonant, if the forward part of the tongue is involved in its articulation (the 
“sun” letters [§44]). J is always written, and the assimilation is indicated 
by r placed over the following letter. J does not take sukun: jl^l ^ad-daru 
< ^al-ddrUj mr-rajulu < ^al-rajulu^ <1^1 ms-$anatu < ^al-sanatu, j^\ 

mn~ndru < ^al~ndru, but Jlil ml~jdrUy ^al-bdbu. Before the article 

behaves as it does in assimilation: <1^1 ^al-laylatu^ jLJU! ml-lisdnu; also 
iill ^al-ldhu “God” < ^al-nldhu “the god” (§49d). 

Note 1. Note the writing of only one J in the following forms of relative 
pronouns: ^alladhi, ^alladhma, ^allati, while the other 

forms are spelled with two J’s: jlAlll ^al4adhdni, jSJl ml-latdni, 
^al-lawdti, etc. (§281). 
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Note 2. In the same way as with articles, the spelling of other words may 
occasionally reveal assimilation, for example: shahidtu > shahittu, 

Sho-f'drun rahimun > ghafurur-rahtmun (Koran 2:173, 182, 
192, etc.); cf. §48. 


Waslah 

§19. Classical Arabic does not allow a double consonant at the begin¬ 
ning of a word and avoids the possibility by introducing an auxiliary vowel 
that precedes an initial double consonant. The orthography requires that 
an 1 introduce a word that would otherwise begin with a double conso¬ 
nant. In non-classical Arabic, on which the orthography is based, the aux¬ 
iliary vowel became an essential component of the word: nsm, classical 

{^i)sTnuTi name , classical (’i)6ntxn ‘son’, Hnsaraf^ classical 

{H)nsarafa ‘turn away’, ^ ^ukhrui, classical (^u)khruj ‘go away!’. In 
such cases, in classical Arabic context, the > is not pronounced. The I that 
is Witten is therefore merely a silent sign augmented by 1 (2lJ,3 waslah 
or silah): iJr\} wa-’smuhu ‘and his name’, fa-’nsarafa ‘then 

he turned away’, b yd ’6m‘oh my son’; at the beginning of a phrase, 
however: 'uj^ruj. 

Note 1. The _ sign derives from that is, 2L silah ‘connection’. 

Note 2. In Arabic grammatical terminology, alif that takes waslah is called 
alif al-wasL 

Note 3. In foreign words, initial double consonants are likewise eliminated; 
nevertheless, the preceding auxiliary vowel becomes an essential component 
of the word and is maintained within a phrase^ '(CPi Hqlzmun ‘region’ < 
Greek nXlfia, j ’aflatunu ‘Plato’, JjJLtl mstulun ‘fleet’ < crT6X(x;. 

§20. Within a phrase, if a vowel precedes a word that begins with a double 
consonant, no auxiliary vowel is needed; lii ha^d ’bnuhu ‘This is his 
son , qdla ’Mny ‘He said, go away!’. If a consonant precedes, 

however, an auxiliary vowel i, u, a (§54) that produces another syllable 
is attached to the final consonant of the preceding word: jw qad-i 

’nsarafa ‘He has gone away’, oUT ra^aw-u ’l~baba ‘They saw the door’ 
5^*1 min-i ’bniht ‘from his son’. 
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Note 1. Note how the article precedes alif al-tuasl: {^a)l-i~^smu ‘the 

name’, {^a)l-i-^Mird'>u ‘the act of buying’. 

Note 2. If tanwm {-un, -in, -an §§11; 12) precedes alif al-wasl within 
a phrase, there is no way to represent the auxiliary vowel in writing. Yet, 
the auxiliary vowel is pronounced: j najulun-i ^bnatuhu ja- 

milatun ‘a man whose daughter is beautiful’, Muhammadun-i 

^l-Qura^iyyu. 

§21. In the following cases, 1 is alif al-wasl: 

a) In the words {n)smun ‘name’, ('^)6n«n ‘son’, ioj {H)bnatun 

‘daughter’, {H)stun ‘buttocks’, (n)mruMm ‘man’, ol^j 

{H) 7 nra^atun ‘woman’, jllij (n)^nam, fern. {^i)thnatdni ‘two’, 

b) In the article Jl (*a)i- (§142b). 

c) In the imperative of the basic verbal stem (§220b). 

d) In the perfect, imperative, and verbal noun of the derived verbal 

stems VII J^j( n)nfa^ala, VIII {n)fta^alay IX {H)falla^ 
X (H)stafala, XI {H)fdlla, XII {H)faw^alay XIII 

{H)fawwala, XIV {^i)fanlalay XV {H)fanlay and the 
verbal stems III Jl^] {H)fanlala, IV {n)f alalia of quadriliteral 

root verbs (§169 ff.). 

§22. In a few fixed constructions, alif al-ioasl is not written: 

a) In the construction consisting of the particles li- and la- and the article: 

lir-rajuli (not J<> J^)y lal-majdu (not If in such 

cases the following noun begins in J, the J of the article is not written: 
^ li-llaylati (not li-lldhi ‘for God’ (not aJJM). 

b) In (n)bnun ‘son’ and {H)bnatun ‘daughter’ in apposition in 

genealogical phrases, ^ tiUU Maliku bnu Sa^di bni Tha^- 

labata. If ib are at the beginning of a line, however, they are 
written with 1 . 

c) In the word •'^1 Hsmun in the formula 
name of God’. 


aDT 




bi-smi Uahi ‘in the 
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Words Joined in Writing 

§23. The particles and prepositions O bi-, o ta-, sa-, lJ /a- , i ka-, J 
la-, wa-, which consist of single letters, are joined to the words that 

follow: 6i-6a/adm‘in a country’, <i)5 ta-'l-ldhi'by God\\ sa-ya^ti 

‘he will come’, li-yafraha ‘let him be happy’, wa-^swadda ‘and 

became black’. With the enclitic particle md, the spelling varies between 
unjoined and joined forms: U liu ba<da md or UJxJlJ ba^da-md, U jUs. tala 
md or UlU^ tdla-md. The elements must be written as one word when md 
is shortened to ma (§285b): fi-ma ‘in what?’, ^ald-ma ‘on what?’ 

(= f + J^)- 


Abbreviations 

§24. Abbreviations are generally idiosyncratic. Only a few formulaic ex¬ 
pressions are abbreviated, and they are marked as such with over the 
abbreviation: 

^alayhi ^s-salam{u) ‘Upon him be peace!’ 

~ "^3 ^J^salld ’l-lldhu^alayhi wa-sallam{a) ‘God bless 

him and grant him salvation’ (eulogy for the Prophet Muhammad). 

= Alt <i)T radiya Udhu anhu ‘May God be pleased with him’ 
(eulogy for the Companions of the Prophet). 

~ ^l-ldhu ‘May God have mercy upon him’ 

(eulogy for the dead). 

J ^ 

~ ij] ‘To its end’, i.e., ‘etc’. 

hahund ‘To here’, i.e., ‘the citation goes this far’. 
hadda^am ‘He reported to me’. 

Uj = UJjLri haddathana ‘He reported to us’. 

IjI — mkh barand ‘He transmitted to us’. 
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Numerals 

§25. The numbers, which the Arabs borrowed from India, are written as 
follows: 


• \ Y r i or f 

0 

1 

V 

A 


0 12 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

For example: rY<\ 379, ITY* 1320. 







Note 1. Notice that the numerals are written from left to right. 

The letters of the alphabet can also be used to represent numbers (see p. 4, 
table of the Arabic writing system): b 11, co 45, iai 109. 
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Phonology 

Phonemes 


§26. 



a) Vowels: sonant 

short a 

i u 


long d 

l u 

consonantal 


y u) 

b) Consonants: 

Non-emphatic 

Emphatic 

Labial 

f b m 


Apical 

t d ik dh 

t d (z) 

Sibilant 

s z sh 

s d 

Liquid 

r 1 n 


Dorsal 

^ 9 (j) kh uh 

9 

Pharyngeal 

' h 


Laryngeal 

' h 



Note 1. All consonants, including the semi-vowels can be geminated: 
nazala ‘come down’ : nazzala ‘send down’, qawdmun ‘uprightness’ : qaw- 
wdmun ‘established’. 


Pronunciation 

§27. The Arab grammarians described the phonemes of classical Arabic 
according to place and manner of articulation. The earliest classification is 
that of al-Khalll (d. 786/7). Sibawayh (d. 793) and later grammarians pro¬ 
vided an array of elaborate systems in which they classified the phonemes 
variously according to manner of articulation. The following description of 
articulation is based on Classical Arabic as it is spoken today in the Arab 
world. 

Note 1. The Arab grammarians’ conception of phonetics was influenced by 
the written form. They called the vowels (a, i, w), which are represented 
by diacritical marks (§5), harakdtun (sing, harakatun, 

‘movement’). The other phonemes, represented by letters, including I a, 

_ ^ i» 

u, Wy were hurufun (sing. LJyi- harfun ‘edge, letter’). 
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Note 2, The orthography distinguishes two phonemes ^ d and Jp d (?) 
that have merged in modern Arabic dialects. Originally, the articulation of 
was probably lateral. The present-day pronunciation of — Jp is d in 
Bedouin speech, and d in urban speech. This variation is secondarily used 
to distinguish from Jp, as is associated with the sound d, and Jp, with 
dor z (§31.1). Therefore, it is customary to transliterate ^ d, and Jp, z. In 
this chapter on phonology, Jp is rendered by d\ elsewhere in the grammar, it 
is romanized as z. 


Vowels 

§28. a) The short vowels a, i, u are sonant. They never occur at the begin¬ 
ning of a syllable (§51). y and w are consonantal vowels. They can appear 
at the beginning and the end of a syllable. Sonant and consonantal vowels 
may combine homogeneously or heterogeneously: homogeneous contact iy 
- t,uw = Uy heterogeneous contact ay, aw. The long vowel a is ambiguous 
in that it can be regarded as a double sonant or as a sonant-consonantal 
combination: ndma ‘sleep’ with d = a-a (morpheme type fa^ala)^ khdlun 
‘uncle’ with <5=0 + consonant (morpheme type fa^lun), 

b) Tbe consonantal nature oi y and u) \s evident \n pronunciation only 
at the beginning of a syllable. At the end of a syllable, y and w are so- 
nantized by the preceding sonant, so that homogeneous combinations are 
pronounced as long vowels d, f, u, heterogeneous combinations, as diph¬ 
thongs [ai], [au]. 

Note 1. The sound sequences iyy (zy) and uww (uw) are written 
iyy^^J^ uww (§17). A distinction between transliterations iyy and iy, uww 
and uw should be made for morphological reasons: 3*^ ^aduwun ‘enemy’ 
(morpheme pattern /a'd/un), Siji quwwddun ‘leaders’ (pi.) (morpheme 
pattern fw^dlun). 

Note 2. In the passive of verbal stems II, III, V, and VI, the orthography 
distinguishes for morphological reasons between uw and uww in l\~w verbs: 
quwima (fwila)y ^^5 quwwima (fw^ila), 
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§29. The vowels exhibit a number of variants conditioned by contact. Con¬ 
tact with emphatic consonants usually results in back (velarized) variants. 
Contact with non-emphatic apicals, sibilants, and liquids commonly causes 
palatalization. The tense articulation of the pharyngeals is likewise trans¬ 
ferred to following vowels. Precise rules for the distribution of conditioned 
variants do not exist for classical Arabic. 

Note 1. Arab grammarians called the palatalized articulation <]UJ nmdlah 
and the velarized articulation, tafkhtm. 

Note 2. The word alldh(u) ‘God’ is pronounced with distinct tafkhim: 
[»allah]. The velarized articulation does not occur if i precedes the //: bi- 
lldh(i) [billahj. 


Consonants 


§30. Non-emphatic consonants: 

Labial: b and m are bilabial. / is labio-dental. 

Note 1. / replaces p in foreign words and personal names: ^afidtunu < 
UXaroJu (§19.3), faradisu ‘paradise’ (plural) < Greek iroLpdSeiaoi;. 

Apical: t and d are alveolar stops, t is aspirated, th and ^ are 
interdental spirants. 

Note 2. Speakers of dialects lacking th and dh occasionally substitute s for 
z for dh, and z for d (§31a). 

Sibilants: s is voiceless; z is voiced; ^ is voiceless. 

Liquid: r is a voiced dental vibrant (‘r’ flapped at the tip of the tongue) ; 
I is lateral; n is nasal. 

Note 3. Before 6, n is usually assimilated partially [m]: janbun [jambun] 
‘side’. 

Dorsal: k and g are palatal stops. and gh are velar spirants, k and 
kh are voiceless; g and gh are voiced. 
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Note 4. The original pronunciation of g is preserved in Lower Egypt 
(Cairo). In other dialects, g is pronounced as a pre-palatal affricate [j], 
as a voiced sibilant [^j (voiced correspondent of s/i), or as a palatal semi¬ 
vowel [y]. The description of g by Arab grammarians indicates that they had 
in mind a [j] pronunciation. Therefore, it is common to pronounce classical 
Arabic g as [j] and transliterate it also as j. 

Pharyngeals: * and h are produced by tightening the glottis while 
raising the larynx against the pharynx. * is a voiced, h an unvoiced, spirant. 

Note 5. Since there is not any oral constriction in the articulation of /i, 
hy these sounds have an affinity to a. One perceives an a after ‘ and h, 
which is only an attendant feature of their articulation; frequently, however, 
a after h, h acquires the status of a phoneme: sha^arun occurs alongside 
sha^run ‘hair’ (§38). 

Laryngeal: ’ (hamzah) is a glottal stop. In Arabic it is a consonantal 
phoneme and appears not only before vowels but also after vowels at syllable 
end: ya^muru *he ordered’, ra^sun ‘head’. is a laryngeal spirant, which, 
like % can occur at syllable end: fahmun ‘understanding’. 

§31. a) The emphatic consonants, in contrast to their non-emphatic coun¬ 
terparts, have an additional feature of articulation: velarization. Velar- 
ization is the raising of the back portion of the tongue against the velum 
to further constrict the space. The raising of the back of the tongue in¬ 
volves the larynx and the base of the tongue, and the result is a slightly 
constricted articulation. Velarization in the production of tj d, s shifts 
the apical constriction back from the alveolar ridge toward the base of the 
tongue. According to rules of pronunciation for Koran reciters, d is an 
emphatic interdental spirant (§27.2). 

Note 1. Speakers of dialects that have no interdental spirant substitute z 
(the emphatic counterpart of z) for d (§30.2). It is common, therefore, to 
transliterate the letter in classical Arabic with z. 

Note 2. In contrast to emphatic t is not aspirated. 
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b) g is a voiceless postvelar, or uvular, stop, the emphatic counterpart 
of k and g. Commonly described as velarization, the palato-dorsal articu¬ 
lation of k, g moves back, as the back of the tongue is raised towards the 
uvula. 

Note 3. In Bedouin dialects, q is pronounced as a voiced [g]. This pronun¬ 
ciation was recognized by the Arab grammarians. 


Stress 

§32. Nothing is known about stress in classical Arabic at the time of its 
codification by the Arab grammarians. Egyptian Koran readers determine 
the placement of word stress according to the following rules: 

a) The final syllable never carries the word stress. 

b) The main word stress never falls back beyond the antepenultimate 
syllable. 

c) The penultimate syllable is stressed, if it is closed (§51): qatala : 
qatdltay raqdbatun : raqabatun^ raqabatani. 

d) In the construct state (§146), the final syllable counts as part of the 
following word; taldbatun : tdlaba\tu 

e) One-syllable proclitic particles are not stressed: fa~mdshd, ^al-^dbu, 
bi-^dbi, ^aUlddhi (§281). 

In some regions, different stress patterns are used, in which the 
pre-antepenultimate syllable may receive stress: mdmlakatun vs. mamldka^ 
tun^ qdtalahu vs. qatdlahu. 


Combinatory and Historical Phonology 

Vowels 

§33. When the seciuence iw and uy occurs, the similarity of i and y, u and 
w usually produces a levelling of the heterogeneous vowels. 
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a) iw regularly becomes iy (f), when w ends a syllable: nqd^un < 
*Hwqa}un (root w-q-^)y mizdnun < *miwzdnun (root w-z-n)^ mitatun < 
*miwtatun (root m-w~t). tw also becomes ft/: ^aliyun < *^aliwun (root 

Note 1. iw becomes iy in verbal nouns and plural morphemes of the pattern 
Jvdlun^ even though w would be at the beginning of a syllable: qiydmun 
‘standing’ (root q~w~m), thiydhun ‘garment’, plural of thawhun. In other 
cases, w is maintained: qiwdmun ‘foundation’ (§248.4). In morphemes of 
the pattern Jvalatun iw > iy is optional: thiwaratun, thiyaratun, plural 
of thawrun ‘bull’. 

b) uy becomes iy (f), or, infrequently, uw (u): bidun < *buydun (root 
stem talaqqi- < *talaqquy- (§34), ^aydin^ stem ^aydt- < *^ayduy- 

plural of yadun ‘hand* (root y-d-y). uy also becomes ft/: marmiyun < 
*marmuyun (root r-m-t/), huwiyun < *huwuyun (root h-w-y) (§34), 
myatun < *^ughnuyatun. In verb stem IV of by roots, morphologically 
distinctive u is preserved. Thus, uy must become uw (u): yuqinu, muqinu 
< *yuyqinUj *muyqinun. 

Note 2. uy is maintained, if y is geminated (yy): suyyira; cf. §68 c. 
In cases like liyyun, luyyun^ i.e., pattern fwlun of the root l-w-y, either 
possibility exists. 

Note 3. Notice uy > fy, when the personal pronoun suffix -ya (§269 

c) is added. In morpheme pattern fwila of Iby roots, morphological u is 
preserved: zuyila ‘was separated’. 

Note 4. Infrequently in pre-classical texts, uy > iy in morpheme patterns 
fwulun and fwaylun of II-y roots is observed: Hyunun for ^uyunun and 
Myaymun for shuyaymun, hiyayyun for huyayyun. 

c) yw and wy as a rule assimilate to yy: ^ayydmun < *^aywdmun 
(root y-tu-m), ghayyun < * qhaywun (root gh-w-y), ^ubayyun < *^ubaywuny 
diminutive of ^abun ‘father’ (root *-b-w). After u, ww replaces yy: quwwat- 
un ‘power’ (root q-w-y). 
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Note 5, Sometimes, yw is maintained for morphological reasons: ^aywamu 
= pattern 'afalu of root y-w-m^ judaywilun^ diminutive oi jadwalun. 

§34. a) Although -d, -i, or -u may occur in stem final position in verbs 
of Ill-weak roots, in nouns only -a and -i may occur in that position (§69 
a). Accordingly, forms of the patterns tafa^^ul, tafd^ulj ^afiul with stem 
final f are treated as forms of lll-y with uy > iy (§33 b): tar amt- = tafd^ul 
pattern of the root r-m-y. In the same way, nominal fu^ulun (§88) is formed 
with y as the third radical: *usiyun = fwulun of the root ^-s-w/y. In verbal 
fu^iiluTiy as well as fa^ulun and maf^ulun^ however, there is variation between 
III-'u; and III-7/ (§§256 b; 257.1). 

b) Sonant suffixes are contracted into stem-final -a, -7, -u. Suffixed so¬ 
nants a, if u merge into a: yalqd = *yalqd-a (yafiala) or *yalqd-u (yafalu)^ 
^a^ld — *^a^ld-Uf -i, -a {^afialu, ^afala). Only i, u are contracted 

into stem-final -i, -u\ suffixed a, however, is preserved after ~i, -u: talaqqi 
= *talaqqi-u, -i {tafa^^ulu, ta/a“u/i), talaqqiya {tafa^^ula)\ yad^ii = *yad^u-u 
{yaf^ulu)f yad^uwa (yafula); cf. §252. 

Note 1. After uww (ilw) and iyy (ly), contraction does not occur: yamdni 
= * yamdm-u, -i (§116.1), but yamaniyyu, yamaniyyi. 

§35. a) The following contractions and vowel combinations occur when 
suffixes consisting of long vowels are attached to stems ending in vowels: 


t-t 

> 

t: 

*tar'mi-ma > tarmma, * qddi-ina > qddma 

l~U 

> 

u: 

*yarmt-una > yarmuna, * qddi-una > qaduna 

U'l 

> 


*tad^il-ma > tadnna 

u-u 

> 

u: 

* yad‘u-una > yad’^una 

d-i 

> 

ay: 

*talqd~ina > talqayna, *^a^ld-ma > ^a^layna 

d~u 

> 

aw: 

*ramd-u > ramaw, *^a^ld-una > ^a^lawna 

d-d 

> 

ayd: 

*ramd-d > ramaya, *fatd~dni > fataydni 


> 

awd: 

*da^d-d > da^awdf *‘^asd-am > ^asawdni 


The distribution of ay a/awa is determined by the root consonant: ramaya 
(root r~m-y) and da^awd (root d-^-w §250). 

Note 1. In nouns, sometimes both ayd and awd are possible: qanawdtun, 
qanaydtuTif plurals of qandtun (stem qand-) ‘cane’. 
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b) If d is suffixed to a noun ending in -d (§§10; 64 b), d-d always 
becomes ayd: *dhikra-atun > dhikraydtun, *hubld-dni > hublaydni. If the 
noun ends in -d^un (§64 c), d-d always becomes dwd: *sahrd-dni 
> sahrdwdni (sahrd^u) ‘desert’, *khadrd-dtun > khadrawdtun (khadrd'u) 
‘herbs’, *hirbd-dni > hirbdwdni (hirbd^un) ‘chameleon’. 

Note 2. In nouns of III-weak roots with stem-final -d’U (§69 b), » is re¬ 
tained before the ending: kisd^-dni (kisd^un) ‘garment’. An exception is 
samdwdtun, plural of samd^un ‘heaven’. 

Note 3. In the formation of the nisbah adjective (§117), d~iyy regularly 
becomes awiyy, but also in many cases dwiyy. 

c) » is inserted to prevent contraction of the sequence d-i in stem mor¬ 
phemes: qdnlun ~ fdnlun (stem qdl-) (§247 a), faddnlu = fa^dHlu {fadilatun) 
(§98). > also prevents contraction in -d^u, -d^un, inflected variants of -d 
(§64c). 

§36. a) Consonantal vowels w and y as a rule do not fall between sonants. 
This is why, for example, there is no morpheme pattern fu^ul formed from 
III-weak roots and, for the most part, \\-w. On this, cf. §60. 

Note 1. Il-y roots do have a fw-ulun pattern: buyudun, plural of bayiidun 
‘(egg-)Iaying’. Exceptionally, there is a fwulun pattern of root II-ly: 
suwukun^ plural of siwdkun ‘tooth cleaner’. Usually, the pattern fu^lun 
(a contraction of uwu > u) occurs instead: sukun. 

Note 2. y ox w between sonants in 11-weak roots is sometimes avoided by 
forms with yy: bayyutun ‘stale’ (otherwise fa^ulun, root b-y-t), sayyidun 
‘master’ (otherwise/a‘z/wn, fdnlun, root s-w-d). 

b) w and y, if they precede long vowels, can, however, fall between 
sonants: qawdmun, qiwdmun (§33.1), tawilun, khawunun, huwulun. In 
forms based on ll-w roots, wUj wu may be replaced by ^u, ’d: nawumun or 
na^umun (root n-ty-m), khuwulatun or khwulatun (root Ml-w-l), '^anwuqun 
or ^arvuqun (root n-w-q). 
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Note 3. There are occasional variants of l-w roots which appear with ’ : 
Hrthun ‘inheritance’ from wartha ‘inherit’. 

Note 4. There are some Il-weak roots that consistently have fixed conso¬ 
nantal XD and y: Hwajun, ^awajun, ^a^waju (§245.3). 

§37. a) In the fu^ulun pattern of III-?/ roots, like *huxvuyun > huxvtyun (§§33 
b; 34 a), the w of the first syllable can be assimilated to the following ty: 
^utiyun, ntiyun ‘coming’, ^usiyun, nsiyun ‘sticks’, qusiyun, qistyun ‘bows’ 
(§ 88 ). 

b) In the words {H)mrwun ‘man’ and {H)bnumun — {H)bnun ‘son’, the 
stem vowel assimilates to the inflectional ending: (n)mrw»wn, (»i)mrrm, 
{H)mra*an, and {H)mra*atun ‘woman’; {H)bnumun, (n)6mmm, {n)bnam- 
an. 

Note 1. Alternation of the stem vowel in harmony with inflectional ending 
was originally regular in several two-radical words (§70 b): sanatun ‘year’, 
plural sununa, simna; kuratun ‘ball’, plural kuruna, kirina. In classical 
Arabic, the alternation was discontinued: sinuna, sinfna; kuruna, kurtna. 


Vowel Epenthesis 

§38. Frequently after r, I and gh, h, h, non-morphologically condi¬ 
tioned sonants are generated. These extra vowels are usually a, less often 
i: *talbun > talabun ‘desire’, tardun or taradun ‘hunting’, halkatun, ha- 
lakatun ‘ruin’, raghbatun, raghabatun ‘wish’, *sarqun > saraqun, sariqun 
‘theft’, nahrun, naharun ‘river’, sha^run, sha^^arun ‘hair’, da^fun, da^afun 
‘weakness’. 


Consonants 

§39. Classical Arabic has preserved almost unchanged the proto-Semitic 
inventory of consonantal phonemes. Only the sibilants have undergone 
simplification, Arabic sh is the successor of proto-Semitic *s. In Arabic, s 
represents the coalescence of proto-Semitic *s and *sh. 
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Root consonants (radicals) exhibit stability in all morphological vari¬ 
ations. No assimilation occurs between root consonants in contact. Any 
assimilation that takes place is caused by consonants that are elements of 
inflectional morphology (§44 ff.). 

Dissimilation of > (hamzah) 

§40. » is dropped at the end of a syllable, if the syllable also begins with 
» : ’a’ > »d, > Hy\ *^a^thara > ^dthara, *^u^minu > ^uminu, 

*'>vmdnun > nmdnun, *^a?fdqun > ^dfdqun. 

Note 1. In cases like *(Hytamara > ntamara (§21 d), necessarily 
dissimilates only at the beginning of a phrase. Within a phrase, this form is 
pronounced Hamara (spelled /a-’tamara). See §237.1. 

§41. a) If two syllables beginning with » follow one another, the second is 
usually dissimilated; ^anmmatun > ^ayimmatun (root ’-m-m), *jdH^un > 
*jdHyun > jdHn ‘coming’. In *TVd*un > riyd^un ‘hypocrisy’ and *dha^dHbu 
> ^awdnbu ‘forelocks’, the second » has to be preserved. 

Note 1. As a rule, dissimilation does not occur in verbs I-’ after the prefix 
>u-: ^u*ammilu ‘I hope’, ^u^dnisu ‘I am familiar with’. There are, however, 
forms with w root variants: ^uwdmiruj ^u^dmiru ‘I seek advice’, ^uwasi, 
^u*dst *I share’. 

Note 2. In bura^d^u > burden (§90.3), the syllable is dropped following 
dissimilation of ». Cf. §49 d. 

b) If the first of two consecutive syllables beginning with > ends in a 
consonant, the second ’ may be dropped as the vowel of the first syllable 
is lengthened: ^ab^drun or ^dbdrun^ plural of bvrun ‘well’, ^ar^dmun or 
'drdmun^ plural of rvmun ‘white gazelle’, ^aburun or ^dburun^ plural of 
bvrun. The same process takes place where secondary ’u < wu (§36 b): 
^an^uqun < ^anwuqun or ^dnuquuy plural of ndqatun ‘she-camel’. 

Note 3. The plural of rwyun is ^drd*un (< *'ord»wn). 
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Note 4. The merger of roots I-> and IT’ in the plural morpheme pattern 
^af^dlun occasionally produces new formations: ^adabun ‘custom’, a back- 
formation from ^adabuTif plural of da^bun ‘habit’. 

c) If the particle (§335 a) precedes a word beginning with % both »’s 
are retained: ^a-^adfdiulu ‘shall I come in?’ The initial glottal stop and vowel 
of the article (§142 b) are not elided after ’a: ^a-^al-^abdu ‘the slave?’. 
Other words beginning with double consonants (§21) use the contextual 
form after »a: ^a-shtakd ‘did he complain?’. 

Dropping of ^ (hamzah) 

§42. Some I-> verbs lose ^ in the imperative: kul ‘eat!’ (root ’-fc-/), likewise 
‘take!’, mur ‘order!’ (§238). As a change that originates in *^ar>d 
> ^ard, the imperfect forms of ra^d ‘he saw’ and verb stem IV of this root 
lose the root > in all inflectional categories: »ard, tard, yard^ etc. and ^ara, 
^arayta, ^urt, tun, yurd, etc. (§239 b). 

§43. In the formation of nouns from III-» roots, there often occur forms 
based on variants of III-weak roots (§67 a). In non-classical texts, Ill- 
weak roots very often replace III-’ roots, for example: (H)ttakd (imperfect 
yattaki) instead of {H)ttakwa (imperfect yattakvu) ‘lean on’ (root w-k-^). 

Note 1. nabtyun ‘prophet’, which etymologically belongs to the root 
is borrowed from Aramaic nbiy{d). Forms like nabvun, plural nuba^d^u are 
hyper-classicisms. 


Assimilation 

§44. The I of the article ('a)/- (§142 b) is assimilated completely to conso¬ 
nants articulated with the forward part of the tongue: t, d, th, r, n, I, 
s, z, sh, s, d, t, d (z): ^al-taqwd > ^at-taqwd ‘piety’, ^al-saydu > ^as-saydu 
‘game’, ^al-dabyu > ^ad-dabyu ‘antelope’. Cf. above, Writing System, §18. 

Note 1. The Arab grammarians called these consonants 
al-huruf ash-shamsiyyah ‘sun letters’ after (^a)^-^amsu ‘sun’. 

The rest of the letters, which are not assimilated to the /, are called 
al-huruf al-qamariyyah ‘moon letters’ after (^a)l-qa- 

mar ‘moon’. 
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§45. The n of the particles Hn, ^an, min, ^an and of the verbal stems 
{H)nfa^ala and {H)f^anlala is assimilated to following m. n of Hn, ^an also 
is assimilated to following 1: 


nm > mm: Hn-md > Hmmd, min-md > mimmd, min~man > mimman, 
^an-md > ^ammd, ^an-man > ^amman, (H)nmahaqa > [H)mmahaqa ‘be 
annihilated', {H)jdiranmasa > {H)]dirammasa ‘grow dumb’. 


nl > ll: Hn4a > Hlla, ^an-la > ^alld. 


§46. Infixed -t- of verbal stem VIII causes assimilation after d, th, dh, z, s, 
d, t, d as follows: 


dt > dd\ 

tfd > thth or it: 

dht > dhdh or dd: 


zt > zd: 
st > st 

dt > dt or dd/tt: 


it > tt: 

dt > dd or tt: 


*d-t-a^d > {n)dda^d ‘claim’ 

*th-t-a^ara > (n) thth a^ara 
or rarely {H)tta^ara ‘get revenge’ 

* dh-t-akara > (n) dhdh akara 
or {H)ddakara ‘remember’ 

*z-t-ahama > {H)zdahama ‘crowd’ 

*s-t-ahaba > (n)stafiaba ‘accompany’ 

*d-t-arra > {^i)dtarra ‘force’ 

*d-t-ala^a > {H)ddala^a 
or {H)ttala^a ‘be proficient’ 

*t-t-alw-a > {n)ttala^a ‘become aware’ 

*d-t-alama > {H)ddalama 

or infrequently {H)ttalama ‘suffer injustice’ 


Note 1. Orthographical convention prescribes that the assimilated forms 
be written: jIjI, jl5l, 

^1, ^1- Cf. also {^i)ttaha^a < 


*t-t~aba‘a ‘follow’ 


§47. The prefix of the pre-classical V and VI verbal stems was t- instead 
of ta-. This prefix was assimilated to following th, dh, d, z, s, s, t: 
*t~zayyana > {n)zzayyana ‘adorn oneself’, *t-tayyara > {n)ttayyara ‘see 
an evil omen’, *ya-t-saddaqu > yassaddaqu ‘he gives alms’, * ya-t~d athth aru 
> vadd athth aru ‘he covers himself’. 


Note 1. Forms with t- prefix instead of ta- are recognizable as such only 
by their spelling, which reveals the assimilation: 
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§48. Perfect suffixes beginning in t {-ta, -ti, -fix, -turn, -funna, -tumd) can 
assimilate to stem-final d, th, dh, d, t, d: labith-tu > labittu ‘I lingered’, 
^arad-ta > ^aratta ‘you desired’, basaUtum > basattum ‘you spread out’. 
The unassimilated forms are always written: OjU, (§18.2). 


Syllable Ellipsis 

§49. If two identical or similar consonants follow one another separated only 
by a sonant, the sound sequence CVCV or CVCV tends to be simplified, 
as long as no morphological ambiguity results. 

a) In the prefix-conjugation, ta-ta- tends to be reduced to ta- in stems 
V, VI, and in stem II of quadriliteral verbs: tata^allamu or ta^allamu 
‘you/she learn/s’, tatandwamu or tandwamu ‘you/she go/es to sleep’. 

b) tatd- may be reduced to id- in stem X of II-weak verbs: {n)statd^a 
or {H)std^a ‘to be able’, {H)statdla or {H)$tdla ‘to become long’. 

c) -na- preceding the personal pronoun suffixes -m, -na (§268) may be 
elided: Hnna-ni or mni, Hnna-nd or »mna, ^anna-nij-nd or *anna, ^anni^ 
tadribuna-m or tadribum^ tadribina-nd or tadribtnd. In the same way, -ni 
in the dual is elided: tadribani-m or tadribani. 

Note 1. The shortening of -namd to -na is evident in the pair bayna-md 

or baynd ‘while’. 

d) After the definite article (»a)/- in the words Hlahun ‘god’, ^uldH 
‘these’, and ^undsun ‘people’, » is dropped and the following vowel is also 
elided: ^al-nldhu ‘the god’ > ^alldhu ‘God’, *^al-nldtu > ^alldtu ‘Allat’ 
(proper name of a goddess), *al-^uldH > ^alldn ‘those who’, ^al-^undsu > 
^an-ndsu ‘people’, from which the indefinite ndsun ‘people’ developed as an 
independent word. 

e) The prepositions ‘a/a ‘on’ and min ‘from’ can be shortened to ‘a- 
and mi- when they precede the unassimilated form of the article (»a)/-: 
min-a Ualadi or mil-baladi ‘from the country’, ^ald ’l-^ardi or ^al-^ardi ‘on 
the earth’. The shortened forms occur only in poetry or in non-classical 
texts. 
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Note 2. The short form {H)staha {yastahi) alongside (H)stahyd {yas^ 
tahyt^ ‘be ashamed’ (root h-yyt h-y-y) developed through dissimilation, as 
the y is dropped in forms like {n)stahyaytu > {n)stahaytu^ yastahyi > 
yastahi, 

§50. Geminated root consonants, like those that appear in Il-geminate { C 2 
= C 3 ) roots and in verbal stems IX, XI, are usually preserved as geminates, 
even when the morpheme pattern requires another arrangement of the root 
consonants. In morphemes that call for a CVCV arrangement, the sonant 
that is expected to fall between both identical consonants is absent if a 
vowel appears before CVCV: radda ‘return’ = fa’^ala pattern of root r-dd, 
massa ‘touch’ = faHla of root m- 55 , ddllun ‘erring’ = fdnlun of root d4L 
If, however, a consonant precedes, CVCV is re-arranged as VCCV, that 
is, the sonant that is expected precedes the geminate: ^aqallu ‘fewer’ = 
^af^alu of root q-ll^ muhihbun ‘loving’ > mufilun of root h-bb^ yaruddu 
‘he returns’ > yafulu of root r-dd. Only in morpheme patterns fa^alun, 
Jvalun, fu^alun^ and fu^ulun is the geminate group split up for the sake of 
morphological precision: sababun ‘cause’, sikakun ‘coins’, durarun ‘pearls’, 
^ununun ‘reins’. 

Note 1. Long vowels always break up geminates: {H)limirdrun, verbal- 
noun of (H)hmarrra ‘redden’, takhfifun ‘lightening’ == tafilun of root 
Ml-ff, mururun ‘passing’ — fu^ulun of root m-rr. 

Note 2. In morphemes that require the sequence {V)CVC, geminates as 
a rule cannot be preserved: radadtu ‘I returned’ = fa^altu of root r-dd^ 
{H)hmarartu ‘I reddened’ {H)hmarra (Cf., however, §52.2). If {V)CVC 
appears at the end of a word, the geminate can be preserved with an auxiliary 
vowel: yardud or yaruddiy yarudda^ yaruddu ‘may he return’ (§53). 


Syllable Structure 

$51. The old Arabic syllable consists of three elements: an explosive, a 
vocalic nucleus, and an implosive element. In the explosive element, there 
is always a consonantal phoneme, or in certain cases, a long, or doubled, 
consonant. Every syllable contains a nucleus that is always represented by 
a sonant {a,i,u). The implosive element is realized by a consonant or is not 
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articulated. Consonantal clusters cannot appear in any syllable element. A 
syllable cannot begin with a sonant. Accordingly, there are only two types 
of syllables: 

a) open syllable: CV 

b) closed syllable: CVC and CV 

Note 1. After closed vocalic syllables, doubled consonants can be realized 
as long consonants in explosive syllable elements: da\llun, (H)h\md\rra^ 
dd\hha\tuny du\way\bha\tun. In poetry, where long consonants interfere 
with the rhythm, doubled consonants are reduced: dd\llun > dd\lun. 

Note 2. After sonants, doubled consonants behave like geminates. The 
first part is classified as the implosive, and the second part as the explosive 
element of the syllable: naz\za\la, qaw\wd\mun. 

Shortening of Syllables 

§52. If a syllable-closing consonant comes in contact with a closed vocalic 
syllable, the syllable as a rule is shortened through elision of the conso¬ 
nantal vowel element: CdC > CaC, CiC > CiC, CiiC > CuC, CayC > 
CaC: *^aqdm-tu > ^aqamtu, *sir-na > sirna^ *qul > qul, *lays-tu > lastu. 
Shortening also occurs when the indefinite ending -n (§141) is affixed to 
stems ending in -i, -d: *talaqqt-n > talaqqin^ * qddi-n > qddin^ *fatd-n > 
fatari, *mulqd-n > mulqan. 

Note 1. A similar kind of shortening takes place in *^ayn > >m ‘not’ 
(§322). 

Note 2, CVCC > CVC also occasionally affects non-vocalic consonants: 
*mundhu > mun^ > mudh ‘since’ (§300), * qatt > qat in fa-qat ‘only’. 
Such shortening does occur rarely in the classical language in the perfect of 
Il-geminate verbs: * dall-tu > daltu or diltu, *^ahass-tu > ^ahastu. 

Auxiliary Vowels 

§53. If CVCC cannot be shortened, the syllable structure after CC condi¬ 
tions a sonant as an auxiliary vowel. This vowel can, however, occur only 
at the end of a word: mass > massi, massa ‘touch!’, firr > firri, firra ‘flee!’, 
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yarudd > yaruddi/a/u ‘may he return’. The auxiliary vowel is usually i, 
infrequently a. It can also be u if the preceding syllable contains u. 

Note 1. If there is a doubled consonant at the end of a word, either an 
auxiliary vowel appears or the geminate is broken up: yarudd > yaruddi, 
yarudda^ or yardud (§50.2). 

Note 2. Under certain circumstances, an auxiliary vowel can also appear 
after a closed vocalic syllable, if shortening needs to be avoided: */a"ai 
> fa^dli (§225.1), *-wn, *-m, *-an, *-ayn > -una, -ina, -dni, -ayni 
(plural and dual endings), *hayhdt > hayhdti, hayhdta, hayhdtu ‘not!’, 
‘how wrong!’. 

Note 3. Lengthened auxiliary vowels also appear at the end of interjecUons:^ 

£.i ti 

‘ugh, phooey’ > ^uffa, ^uffu or mffd, written Ul or lit, cil 

(incorrectly with tanwin; cf. also §7.4). 

§54. a) Within a phrase, an auxiliary vowel must appear before a word 
beginning in CCy when the preceding word ends in ( 7 ; cf. §§19 ff. The 
auxiliary is usually i. After hum, turn, kum and the plural ending -aw, 
it is u. After -i, -m (1st person singular suffix), it is a. It is also a 
after the preposition min, but only when the article follows (§21 b): qad-i 
’nsarafa ‘he has departed’, Hftah-i Udba ‘open the door!’, ^antum-u V- 
rijdlu ‘you are the men’, da^aw-u ^n-nisd^a ‘they called the women’, daraba- 
niy-a ^l-waladu ‘the boy hit me’, min-a ’l-bayti ‘from the house’, but min-i 
^mra^atiht ‘from his wife’. 

Note 1. After ^aw ‘or’, the auxiliary vowel is i: Hmrwun ^aw-i ^mra^atun 
‘man or woman’. 

Note 2. Long vowels are shortened before CC, since extra-long syllables 
are not permitted: laqu ’l-^aduwa > laqu ^l-^aduwa ‘they met the enemy’, 
'>ahu V Abbdsi > ^abu ’I-Abbdsi ‘the father of al-'Abb^. The orthography 
does not indicate the shortening. The forms are written morphemically 

Note 3. An auxiliary vowel appears before the article i^a)l-, even when 
another auxiliary vowel comes after the article: min-a ’l-i-htijdji ‘from the 
argumentation’. 
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b) If words beginning in CC occur at the beginning of a phrase, > must 
precede the auxiliary vowel. The quality of auxiliary vowel is determined 
by the vowel of the following syllable. It is i before * and a, and u before 
u in the following syllable: {H)stwmala ‘he used’, {H)drib ‘hit!’, {'i)ftah 
‘open!’, {'u)stwmila ‘it was used’, {‘u)ktub ‘write!’. The words listed in 
§21a always have i. The article is always pronounced >al- at the beginning 
of a phrase. 

Note 1. The auxiliary vowel at the beginning of a word is transliterated 
vowel plus ’ between ( ): (’a)/-. 


Pausal Forms 

§55. Before a pause in speech, it is normal to decrease the sound of the final 
word. Pausal forms develop as the voice and articulation subside, and the 
final sound segment or two fade into silence. Sonants are completely silent 
in pause. Long vowels sound short, and sometimes the reduced expiratory 
eflf^ort produces an /i-like sound: -d —> (i.e., sounds in pause like) -a/i, -z —4 
-ih. The noun endings -un, in, -an (§§11 f.) lose final -n or are completely 
deleted. Geminates are reduced: firr (§ 53 ) —♦ fir. 

§56. In poetry, rhyming words have the following pausal forms: 

a) Words with final rhyming consonants are written with sukun (§ 6 ). 
As such, there may occur words whose contextual forms end in a consonant 
anyway: lam yaiam ‘he did not know’. Similarly, doubled conso¬ 

nants at the end of words are simplified: firr (§ 53 ) -4 ^ fir. There can also 
be pausal forms with rhyming consonants whose contextual forms end in 
sonants {a,i,u) or the morphemes -un, -in, -un: yaHamu ‘he knows’ —+ 
ya4am, mupamnn ‘fed’ —^ mupam. Sometimes words whose stems 

end in -i also have pausal forms ending in consonants: yurd^t ‘he observes’ 
yurd^. Pausal forms of the feminine ending -ah (§57 e) can occur 
rhyming with -ah. The third-person singular suffixes -hu, -hi {-hu, hi) are 
read -h in pause. 

Note 1. Pausal forms in which the accusative ending -an is completely 
dropped occur rarely as rhyming forms. 
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Note 2. (^a)l-^As (a proper name) is a pausal form whose stem-final 

-z has been dropped. Its contextual form is (»a)/-‘a67‘disobedient’. 

b) In words with final rhyming vowels, all vowels that rhyme are consid¬ 
ered long. The length of d is normally indicated in writing by 1, regardless 
of the underlying contextual form, dammah (§5) indicates and j or 
(§7.2) is written only for morphemic u. When the rhyme is f, either kasrah 
(§5) or can be written. Under most circumstances, when ^ is used, it is 
only when it is morphologically justified. 

c) In words with final rhyming vowels, the following pausal forms are 
possible: 1. Words whose contextual forms end in long vowels show no 
pausal variation. 2. Sonants in words whose contextual forms end in so¬ 
nants are counted as long vowels and thus are not dropped. 3. Noun 
endings -un, -in, -an drop final -n and are likewise considered long vowels, 
-n is also dropped from both d and f noun stems (§154 ff.), and the rhyming 
forms end in -d and f, respectively. 4. Words whose contextual forms end 
in consonants can take an auxiliary vowel i to fit f rhyme. Thus, for words 
in which final vowels rhyme, the following pausal forms are possible: 


d-rhyme: 1. UUu ^ Ian yadamd, contextual UJJu ^ 

2 . UiiJ ^ Ian yaiamdf contextual ^ 

3. Uilki mut^amd, contextual 
Lai ‘asd, contextual lAi 

f-rhyme: Ian tadamij contextual ^ 

2 . min-a ^d-damt, contextual 

3. dami, contextual 
^ or <am% contextual ^ 

3-1 lam ya’lami, contextual 

jp Ian yadamu, contextual ^ 

ya^lamu^ contextual 
mu^amw, contextual 


d-rhyme: 


4. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


§57. There is also a system of pausal forms observed in the reading of 
classical Arabic prose texts. The following reductions in word-final position 
are occasioned by pause: 
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a) Sonants are dropped: kataba —> in pause katab^ qdma qdm, yarmi 
—> yarm (or yarmih)^ {^a)l~kitdbu {^a)l-kitab. 

b) Noun endings -un, -in are dropped: kitdbun, kitdbin —>> kitdb\ 
maqdldtun, maqdldtin maqdldt (feminine plural). 

c) -t replaces -in in f-stems (§155): qddin qadt^ tardmin tardmi. 

d) -d replaces final -an: kitdban (accusative) —> kitdbd, ^asan ^asd, 
hudan hudd, yanfa^an (energetic II) —^ yanfa^d. 

e) -ah or dh replaces the feminine singular endings -atu{n), -ati{n)^ 
-ata{n) and -dtu{n), -dti(n), -dta{n) (cf. §13): madmatun^ madmatin^ 
madinatan —> rnadinah; saldtun, saldtin, saldian —» saldh. 

In prose, orthography is unaffected by the pausal reading. Every word 
in pause is vocalized as in context, to the extent that vowel signs and other 
diacritics are used. 

Note 1. When words not in context are cited in transliteration, it is usual 
to write the pausal form: Muhammad^ madma(h)^ kitdb^ kataby sukun 
(§6), shadda(h) (§17), td* marbuta{h) (§13), etc. This manner of citation 
is used frequently in titles of books, for example: Kitdb al-faraj ba^d ash- 
shidda(h) rather than Kitdbu l-faraji ba^da ^sh-shiddati. 

Note 2. In transliteration of genitive constructions in “pausal transcrip¬ 
tion”, the first member is also introduced without case ending, for example 
with personal names: ^abd alldh ( Abdallah)y imra* al-qays {Imra^alqays); 
but Abu Bakr, Abu l-Qdsim because of the long vowel (§150). The femi¬ 
nine ending appears as the first member of genitive constructions in the form 
-at: Hibat Alldh (proper name), sirat rasul Alldh (title of a book). 
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Root and Morpheme 

§58. In addition to prefixed, infixed, and suffixed morphemes, Arabic, like 
the other Semitic languages, has stem pattern morphemes that determine 
the distribution of vowels in a word-stem. Roots, as a rule, consist only 
of consonants, called radicals. Vowels are usually morphologically deter¬ 
mined. Most roots consist of three radicals, while a smaller number have 
four radicals. Roots with more than four radicals occur only infrequently 
in purely Semitic words. In pronouns, a few particles, and primary nouns 
(§71 f.), vowels are not morphologically determined, but are components of 
the root. 

Separable pattern and inflectional morphemes combine with stem pat¬ 
tern morphemes to make up morphological units, or words. A morpho¬ 
logically determined word-form, or “morpheme-category”, is represented 
paradigmatically, according to the model developed by Arab grammarians, 
by the root (‘do’): is the first, ^the second, and J the third, root 

consonant, or radical. Four-radical roots are represented by JJUj 
Thus, a word like <1^ fadilatun ‘virtue’ belongs to the morpheme-category 
fanlatun. It consists of the stem pattern morpheme fanl^ which determines 
the vowel distribution for the root f-d-U and the feminine ending -at- with 
the nominative ending -u and sign of indefiniteness -n. yadmahillu 

‘he fades away’ is of the morpheme-category yafal^iUU'i^ of the root d-m- 
h-l. The morpheme-category here consists of the imperfect prefix ya-, the 
imperfect base -J^akiUU, and the ending -u. 

§59. Among three-radical roots are those that have consonantal vowels {w, 
y) or ». They are called “weak” roots, because y and u», and occasionally % 
are replaced by vowels or completely disappear. All other roots with stable 
radicals are called “strong” roots. Thus, there are the following different 
types of roots: 

a) Strong roots with three or four different radicals 

b) Il-geminate roots {mediae geminatae): The second and third radi¬ 
cals are identical and form a geminate group. (§§50; 54) 
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c) I-’ roots [primae hamzatae): The phonological rules in §§40-43 ap¬ 
ply to these. Other roots with » as the second or third radical are, with a 
few exceptions, treated as “strong”. 

d) hw and -y roots {primae infirmae): Some hw root morphemes are 
formed as two-radical morphemes without the first radical (§240). The 
phonological rules in §33 apply to the rest of these roots. 

e) II-ty and -y roots {mediae infirmae): In most morphemes, long 
vowels replace the middle radical. 

f) Ill-ty and -y roots {tertiae infirmae): In most morphemes, long 
vowels replace the third radical. III-u; and III- 2 / are distinguished only in 
the basic stem of the verb and in some derived nouns. 

Note 1. Within Semitic roots, consonants that are alike or share points of 
articulation are largely incompatible. Roots with identical first and second 
radicals do not occur. Roots with like first and third radicals rarely occur 
and, when they do, usually derive from reduplicated roots: q-l-q < q-l-q-f 
s-l-s < s-l-s-L 

Note 2. There are Il-weak roots in which w or y are treated as “strong” 
radicals (cf. §245.3). 

Note 3. The last radical in four-radical roots can be “weak”: IV-weak roots 
(cf. §251.3). 

§60. Stems of “weak” roots containing long vowels are classified in the 
system of three-radical stem pattern morphemes according to the following 
rules: 

a) Stems of the pattern CdC, CiC, CuC of Il-weak roots correspond 
to one-syllable stem morphemes fa<l, fi^l, fu^l or fal, fil, fuf e.g., in the 
imperfect (§216) and morpheme patterns with ma- prefix (§78 a). CdC also 
figures in two-syllable morphemes with short vowels, fa^al, fanf fa^ul. In 
all other morphemes, w and y are treated as consonants. 

Note 1. With fi^l, fu^l of Il-weak roots, the phonological rule in §33 is 
observed. 
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Note 2. With /a'/, aw or ay usually replaces long vowel d when w and y 
belong to the root. 

b) Stems of Ill-weak roots occur with final -a, -i, -u, -u occurs only 
in the basic stem of verbs (§250). Noun stems have only -a- and i- in final 
position: -a represents a morpheme with a in the final syllable of the stem 
fa’^al, Jhaly etc.), and -f represents a morpheme with t or u in the final 
syllable of the stem {fil, fiul, family etc.). 

Note 3. Stem final -a sometimes represents the third radical in fa^l, Jvl, 
fwl. Thus, these morphemes appear to be fa^al, jval, fwal (§257 a). 

Nominal Forms 

§61. Preliminary remarks: Nominal forms are 1. substantives, 2. adjectives, 
and 3. quantitative expressions that cannot be classified as substantives 
or adjectives, such as elative forms and numerals, among others. Most 
morpheme categories can be substantival and adjectival. Only a few are 
reserved primarily for adjectives. Nominal inflectional endings (§§140 ff.) 
attach to the stem, whose form is determined by stem pattern morphemes. 
Additionally, suffixed and prefixed pattern morphemes may be appended 
to the stem. 


Stem Pattern Morphemes 

§62. Three-radical nominal stem pattern morphemes: 

a) One-syllable morphemes: 

fa^l, frly fwl 

b) Two-syllable morphemes with short vowels: 

fa^al, family fa^uly fi^al, fwal, fwul 

c) Two-syllable morphemes with long vowels: 

fa^dly fvdl, fwdly fanly fa^uly fwul, fwayl 

d) Morphemes with long vowels in the first syllable: 

/a'a/, family fd^uly fay^al, favral, fay^al, faynd 
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e) Morphemes with geminated second radical: 

JvHl, fa^^dl, fv^dl, fw^dl, fv-nl, fa^^ul, fu^^ul, 

fu^^ayl, fb^awl 

f) Morphemes with geminated third radical: 

fu^ull, fa^dll 

g) Morphemes with reduplication: 

fallal, fwlul, fildl, fblil, fu^ldl, fuHul, fa^lul, fa’^abal, fu^ubul 

h) Morphemes with infixed n: 

/fl‘ anld 

Note 1. The substantive forms fu^l-un and jiv-ul-un are variants of the 
same morpheme (cf. §88). finl-un is an occasional variant of jvl-un. 

Note 2. The substantive form fa^il-un frequently alternates with Ji'^l-un 
(§77). 

Note 3. fu^ayl-un is a diminutive morpheme (§81). 

Note 4. JdHl-un is the active participle of the basic verbal stem (§223) and 
is used to form the ordinal numbers (§133). 

Note 5. fd^al and fd^ul are Aramaic in origin, fd^ul, however, is also 
formed secondarily from Arabic roots. 

Note 6. The morphemes listed above in e-g are termed “expanded” mor¬ 
phemes. 

Note 7. fa’-anld is a verbal adjective of the XV verbal stem (§173). 

§63. Four-radical nominal stem pattern morphemes: 


fallal 

fi^ HI 

fuHul 

filial 

fu^ lal 

fa^ Idl 


/u‘ lul 

fvldl 

fu^ldl 


filial 

fu^lull 

fi^all 


fa^ Is fl/4 f/4 
Q>ls I4 

Malsk 

fw- als I4 tlti 
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fu^alil fu^dlil fu^aylil fa'^dlil fa^dlzl 

fa^allal fa^anlal fa^aylal 

Note 1. Most four-radical stem morphemes have forms that correspond to 
the expanded three-radical morphemes (§62 e-g). In addition to these, the 
following correspondences between four-radical and three-radical morphemes 
exist: fu^lal — fu^^al; fallal = fa^dl, fvldl = fhdl, jv^dl; fu^dlil = 

fw dl; fu^ aylil = fw ayl. 

Note 2. fu^lal has a later variant fu^lul: jundabun, jundubun 

‘locust’; also three-radical fuHal: sudadun, sududun^ also with clas¬ 

sicizing » su^dadun ‘leadership’ (root s-w-d). 

Note 3. fa^dlil and fa^dlil are plural morphemes (§93 ff.). 

Note 4. fa^anlal^ corresponding to fa^anld (§62.7), is a verbal adjective of 
the four-radical verbal stem III (§176). 

Note 5. Among four-radical roots, there are very many that are derived 
from three-radical roots with lexicalized pattern morphemes. For example, 
pattern categories like fa^wal, fi^^wal, fvyal, and forms with prefixed ha-^ 
'a- or suffixed -n, -an, -am, -im, -um, and others belong to this class. 

Suffixed Pattern Morphemes 

§64. The feminine endings -at, -a can be added to stem pattern morphemes. 
These endings are so named because in substantives they often mark the 
naturally feminine (§110,1), and in adjectives, the grammatically feminine 
(§113). The suffix -a has an inflected variant 

a) -at-un (5 §13) designates the “specific”, as opposed to the generic, 
i.e., it is used to form the naturally feminine, nominal forms that express 
the doing of an action once (nomina vicis), terms for things and individual 
units {nomen unitatis) of collectives (§84 a) and adjectives (§73), abstract 
and verbal substantives (§§73; 75), and abstract collectives (§89). 

Note 1. A vestige of an old feminine ending -t is preserved in oJu bin-t¬ 
un ‘daughter’, ^ukh-t-un ‘sister’ (§72), tlT kil-t-d ‘both’ (§109), jllU 
thin-t-dni ‘two’ (§129). 
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t>) -a §10.3) is used for secondary feminine forms of adjectives 
(§§119; 122; 127), abstract and verbal substantives (§75 b), and, rarely, 
occurs to indicate things. 

Note 2. Tradition varies occasionally between the use of -a and -an to 
designate terms for things (III-weak nouns §69 a): tnvzd, irwzan 

‘goats’ (§12). 

Note 3. Occasionally, -a combines with -{a)t- to form -dt-un: svld 

or 5^U-t4» sHdtun ‘female demon’. 

c) -a’u (with diptotic inflection §152) forms the secondary adjectival 
feminine/a*/a’n (§119) and appears in terms for things, verbal substantives 
(§75 b), and plural morphemes (§§90; 100). 

Note 4. -a, -d’w, -dtun sometimes occur as variants: sulahfd^ 

sulahfdm^ sulahfdtun ‘turtle’. 

Note 5. The morpheme category Jvld^un is masculine and inflects as a 
triptote (§§147 ff.): /i^r6d^n‘chameleon’. 

Note 6. In Aramaic loanwords, -d, -d»n occasionally represents the original 
-d of the emphatic state: et>U)l {^a)th-thaldthd>u ‘Tuesday’. 

§65. Additional suffixed pattern morphemes are -dn, -iy{y)^ and -ut. 

a) -dn forms adjectives (§119), verbal substantives: fa^aldnun (§229), 
fvldnun, fwldmin (§74), and plural morphemes (§92). Rarely, -dn is also a 
suffix on other stem morphemes. 

Note 1. The original individualizing function of -dn is noticeably present 
in jL-J] nnsdnun ‘person’, which belongs to Hnsun ‘humankind’. It 
also figures in the origin of many personal names, such as ^aybdnu 

(‘white-haired’) from shayhun ‘white hair’. 

b) ’W{y)y called the nisbah, or relative ending, expresses the concept 
of “belonging”. It forms adjectives (§§116 ff.) and, mostly in combina¬ 
tion with the feminine endings: -iy-atun, iyy-atun, Ay-d^u^ forms abstract 
substantives (§76). 
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Note 2. -iyy without the feminine ending occurs only rarely as a substan¬ 
tive: sukhrivvun and ^sukhriyyatun ‘ridicule’. Apparently, 

-iy figures in the origin of patterns like ghirqmn ‘interior membrane 
of an egg, egg white’ with classicizing hamzah. 

c) -ut is found in loanwords from Aramaic: malakutun ‘king¬ 

dom’ and infrequently in adjectives: CjytJ tarabutun ‘navigable’. In Ara¬ 
bic, these words are masculine. 

Prefixed Pattern Morphemes 

§66. a) ta- /ti- /tw- form verbal substantives (§231) and infrequently verbal 
adjectives: tinhalun^ JUi? tinbdlun ‘small of stature, dwarf’, 

tibdbun^ tilp^dbun ‘joker’. 

b) ma- /mi- /mu-: ma- forms nouns of place {nomina loci) (§78), ver¬ 
bal substantives (§230), and passive participles of the basic stem mafulun 
(§223). mi- forms nouns that indicate instrument {nomina instrumenti) 
(§79) and adjectives (§121). mu- forms participles (§224) and verbal sub¬ 
stantives (§230), and is an occasional variant of ma- or mi- (§80). 

c) ’a- /i- /’u- form the elative ^af^alu (§124) and its derivative adjec¬ 
tives (§119). These prefixes also figure in morpheme categories like Hf^tlun, 
^uf^ulun, nfillun, ^ufiullun, ^ufd^ilun^ which are derived from elatives or 
represent phonetic variants of morpheme categories Jvillun, fu^ullun, 

d) ya- occurs in morpheme categories yaf-alun, yafulun, yaj^tlun, 
yaf^ulnUj which figure almost exclusively in animal, plant, and personal 
names. 

Note 1. Morpheme categories formed with prefixes are mostly deverbal, 
less often denominal, e.g.: mafiulun < *ma-fa^ul-un, mif^dlun < *ma- 
fi^dl-un. All prefix patterns have in common the loss of the vowel in the 
open syllable (§51) following the prefix. 

“Weak” Root Stem Patterns 

§67. a) III-’ roots are often treated like III-weak roots. Variants with w 
and y, instead of occur especially after u, i, u, t: oU. j^dbiyatun or 
j^dbvatun muruwatunox ‘manliness’, 3*^ 
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huduwun or hudumn ‘rest’. In order to avoid the sequence » - > (§41), 
plural morpheme(§98) is not formed from roots; rather, fa^dld 
(§99) with y as the third radical appears: khatvatun ‘sin’, plural 

ljUa:> khatdyd. 

b) With Il-geminate roots, phonological rules for the treatment of gem¬ 
inates (§50) in nominal patterns apply only for morpheme categories with 
prefixes. All other morphemes are formed according to the standard three- 
radical pattern: savirun ‘bed’, plural ^asivratun ~ ^af^ilatun 

(§100), but jj^ sururun] liLl wakku ‘deaf’ = ^afalu (§119). Cf. §236. 

Note 1. In poetry there are also morpheme categories formed on the stan- 
t *■ 

dard pattern: jj»\ ’ahraru instead of y>-\ 'aharru ‘very hot’ (elative 
§§124fr.). 

§68. a) In morpliemes fa'l, fi’l, fwl and in ma-J'al, ma-f’il, Il-weak roots 
have stems with long vowels; siiqun ‘market’ = fuHun, *1^ mitatun 

(< '“miwtatun) ‘manner of death’ = filatun, JU. j^alun ‘maternal uncle’ 
= fa‘lun. The stem vowel d also appears in morphemes fa‘al, fa’il, fa'ul: 
<f-Ue td^atun ‘obedience’ = fa'alatun, ^Uo mun ‘obedient’ = fa‘ilun. 

Note 1. Patterns with consonantal w ox y can occur in all the above- 
mentioned morphemes: ^awajun ‘crookedness’, ma^yabatun 

‘object of rebuke’. This pattern holds especially for fa^l, which, as a verbal 
substantive, is always formed with w or y as root letter; cf. §248. 

Note 2. Adjectives of the category CdC ~ fanlun sometimes also have a 
III-weak/a«zhm variant: iJLi shdkun or ^dkin (§256 a) ‘thorny’. 

b) All other morphemes are formed with consonantal w or y: 
huydmun ‘passion’, tawilun ‘long’, khawunun ‘disloyal’, 

miqydsun ‘measure’. 

Note 3. Injvdlun, iw becomes iy, when the verbal substantive of the basic 
stem or the plural morpheme (§88) is involved (§33 a). The sequence wu 
(wu) can be replaced by (>u) (§36 b): j^a>unwn. 

Note 4. There is no fanl form of ll-y roots. 
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c) Several morphemes with geminated second radical yy or ww origi¬ 
nate in a non-classical variant of the active participle fd^ilun with y instead 
of » (§247): quwwamun or quyyamun, r '35 quwwamun or 

qnyydmun (§90), plural of qdHmun (non-classical qdyim) ‘stand¬ 
ing’; qayyumun ‘permanent’ (§36.2). The adjective category CayyiC^ 
formed only from II-weak roots, always has yy: c4« mayyitun ‘dead’ (root 
m~w-t), hayyinun ‘clear’ (root h~y-n). 

Note 5. CayyiC is on rare occasion shortened to CaYC: maytun 

‘dead’. 

Note 6. The verbal substantive fa'^lulatun (§248.1), formed only from II- 
weak roots, also always has y. 

§69. a) In III-weak roots, the third radical of one-syllable morphemes is 
regularly consonantal. In morphemes with a before the final radical, the 
stem ends in -a. In morphemes with i, u before the final radical, the stem 
ends in {-uy > t §33 b): ^ ^umyun, mmydnun ‘blind’ (§119), 
^aman ‘blindness’ (stem ^amd = fa^alun)^ ^ ^amin ‘blind’ (stem ‘amf = 
fanlun). On the inflection of d and i stems, see §§154 ff. 

Note 1. In morphemes fa^l, fvl, fwl^ the last radical can also be represented 
by stem final -d: wanan = wanyun, verbal substantive of j 

wand (^Jb yant) ‘weaken’. Cf. §257 a. 

b) In morphemes with -d in the final syllable of the stem, * appears 
between the final sound of the stem and the inflectional ending: ^1^ miqrd- 
nin ‘hospitable’ (§121). Cf. §257 b. Before the feminine ending -atun, w or 
y of the root appears: ojIt" samdwatun ‘tent, celestial canopy’, as opposed 
to tlr* samdmn ‘heaven’. 

Note 2. If the form derives directly from the masculine, ’ is preserved before 
the feminine ending: hakkdWLU^ feminine OtiSo bakkd^atun ‘crying’. 

c) In morphemes with 2, u, ay in the final syllable of the stem, w and 

y are treated as consonants. Thus, the phonological rules in §§33 and 34 
are observed: khaftyun ‘hidden’, ^1 nihayyun diminutive of ‘father’ 

(root »-6-ty). Cf. on this §§256 b and 257.1. 
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Note 3. Sometimes, in III-weak roots compensatory forms with the femi¬ 
nine ending -atun occur instead of morphemes with long vowels in the final 
syllable of the stem: oUj rumdtun ‘throwing’ (§90) = fu^alatun instead 
of/u‘(*)alun, ‘education’ (§257.2) = ia/t/aiwn instead of 

tafilun, 

§70. a) Two-radical substantives of the pattern CaC-atun, CiC-atun, CuC’ 
atun are classified as either hw roots or III-weak roots. To hw roots belong, 
for example, jt/iatun‘direction’(root t/;- 7 -/i), ojd /idatwn‘contemporary’ 
(root w-l’d). See §240 c. CuC-atun does not exist for l-w roots. To III- 
weak roots belong, e.g.: >amai«n‘female slave’ (root ’-m-'u;), ili litfmtun 

‘gums’ (root l~th-y)^ ^ lughatun ‘language’ (root l-gh-w). Stem pattern 
derivations are based on the three-radical root: ^umayyatun = fwayl- 

atun^ diminutive of ^amatun. 

b) Several two-radical substantives also have root variants with III-Zi: 
sanatun ‘year’, diminutive sunayyatun (root s-n-w), sanhd^u 
‘year of misfortune’ (root 5-n-/i), tLi shafatun ‘lip’, nishah adjective 
shafawiyyun (root sh-f-w), shafahiyyun ‘labial’ (root sh-f-h). 

Note 2. Substantives in the two-radical category without the feminine 
ending are rare. As with many two-radical substantives with the feminine 
ending, they are treated like primary substantives which have assimilated to 
the three-radical pattern (§72). 


Substantive 

Primary Substantives 

§71. Primary substantives, that is, those substantives that are not derived 
from verbal roots or other nominal forms, are not associated with any one 
morpheme category. They are one- and two-radical, as well as three- and 
more-radical, words. Substantives like y»\j ra^sun ‘head’, y^ qamarun 
‘moon’, 0^ jabinun ‘forehead’ are formally indistinguishable from deriva¬ 
tives of morpheme categories Ja^lun^ fa^alun, fanlun. Yet, they are not 
regarded as derivatives of the corresponding roots. 
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Note 1. Loanwords, especially those that entered Arabic in pre- and early 
Islamic times, have been adapted for the most part to Arabic morpheme 
categories, so that in form they cannot readily be distinguished from purely 
Arabic words: qasrun ‘castle, palace’ < Aramaic qastrd < Latin 

castra. 

§72. Primary substantives with one or two radicals are classed secondarily 
with “weak” three-radical roots (§70). In this way, denominative patterns 
based on the three-radical morpheme category are possible. 

a) y fu ‘mouth’ (only in the construct state §150), root f-w~hy e.g., 

i plural olyl ^afwdhun (§100). In the definite and indefinite states, ^ famun 

! is used. — sU shd^n ‘sheep’ (collective; noun of individuality, or nomen 

I unitatis oLl shdturt)^ root sh-w-h: plural oL-i Mydhun (§33 a). — sU 

mdmn ‘water’, root m-w-h: plural dLo miydhun (§33 a). 

b) ^abun ‘father’, ^akhun ‘brother’, hamun ‘father-in-law’, 

construct state ^ahu^ ^akhu, yP" hamu (§150), roots ^-kh-w, 

h-m-w: plural ^dbdnin^ 5^] Hkhwatun (§89b), ^ahmdmn (§100). 

» 

I Note 1. The feminine of ^akhun is mkhtun (§64,1) ‘sister’, plural 

' '* 0 ‘khawdtun. The feminine of hamun is otP' hamdtun ‘mother-in- 

I law’. 

Note 2. Three-radical >1 ntmmun ‘mother’ has an extended root in the 

fr * » 

plural: ^ummahdtun, in addition to oUl ^mindiun, 

c) ^1 {*i)smun ‘name’, {H)bnun ‘son’, ('i)siun ‘buttocks’ 

(§21), roots s-m-y, b-n-w, s-t-fi: plural tlr*! ^asmd^n, sUjI ^abndmn^ olLu*l 
^astdhun (§100). 

Note 3. Older stem forms are preserved in ^ simun ‘names’, vJUb bintun 
(§64.1) in addition to fjj] (H)bnatun ‘daughter’, plural oLb bandtun. 

Note 4. ^ hirun, 5^ hiratun ‘female genitals’ is sui generis; root h-r-h 
appears in the plural ^ahrdhun. Cf. §151.1. 
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d) dcLTUun ‘blood’, Aj yadun ‘hand’, hanun^ hanatun ‘thing, 
something’, shafatun ‘lip’, roots d-m-w, y-d-y, h-n-h or h-n-w, sh-f-h 
or sh’f-w: plural dima^un^ yudiyun (§88), ^ifdhun or 
shafawdtun, diminutive hunayhatun, ^ hunayyatun. 

Note 5. Ai- qhadun ‘next day’ is a back-formation from Iaa- ^adan (root 

gh-d-w), which as an accusative (§315 b), means ‘tomorrow’. 

^ ^ja\ ’zmru’wn‘man’(§151), ’imra’cifun‘woman’, with the article 
.^1 (> a)/-maru, oljll {^a)l-maraiu. These words have no plurals. The 
suppletive forms j rijdlun ‘men’ (§88), nisd^UTij niswatun, 

niswdnun ‘women’ (with no singular) are used instead. 


Feminine Substantive Ending ~atun 

§73. The feminine ending ~atun (§64 a) affixed to adjectives transforms 
them into substantives that designate individuals and things, as well as 
abstracts (see also §§84; 232) 

a) -atun that has transformed an adjective into a substantive indicates 

‘one who practices an occupation in an exemplary manner’: jlj rdwin 
‘narrator’ : ^rdwiyatun ‘narrator (of poems) , ^(xlldTnwn knowing 
thoroughly’: ‘a/^dmaiun‘distinguished scholar’. 

Note 1. In its function of signifiying the ‘specific’, -atun is found in inten¬ 
sive adjectives of the morpheme categories fwalun, fu^^dlun (§121). 

Note 2. These forms ending in -atun, as they designate the individual, are 

treated as masculines. 

b) In other cases, -atun forms words that designate things: :> dahhd- 

bun ‘creeping’ : dabbdhatun ‘besieging machine’, rdbin ‘growing 

large’ : rdbiyatun ‘hill’, hasanun ‘good’ : hasanatun ‘good 

deed’, JSCi-* mushkilun ‘obscure’ : mushkilatun ‘difficulty, problem’. 

c) Adjectives that have been transformed into substantives with -atun 

are often abstract in meaning: radhilun ‘low, base’ : iLij radhilatun 

‘vice, depravity’, ^ddmun‘accuser’ : a/M IdHmatun'censuxe\ Very fre- 
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quently, -atun transforms m56a/i‘adjectives into abstract substantives 
(§§116 f.): nasrdniyyun ^Christian^ : nasrdniyyatun ^Chris¬ 

tianity'; cf. §76. 

Note 3. On the formation of abstract substantives ending in -atun, see 
also §75 a; for abstract collectives ending in -atun, see §89. 

Abstract and Verbal Substantives 

§74. The following morpheme categories function as abstract and verbal 
substantives: fa^lun, fblun, fwlun, fa^alun, Jvalun, fa^dlun, fi-dlun, fwdlun, 
fa^Uun, fa^ulun, fu^ulun. In addition, morpheme categories with -an suffix 
fvldnun, fu^lanun, fa'^aldnun serve the same function. Cf. §§225 ff. 

Note 1. fa^alun, fanlun occur as phonetic variants of fa^lun (§38). 

Note 2. fwulun is a variant of fu^lun. 

Note 3. Morpheme categories fu^(u)lun, jvdlun, fwdlun, fanlun, fu^ulun 
also function as collective plurals (§88). 

§75. a) The feminine ending -atun (§73 c), in its function of forming ab¬ 
stracts, is also added to the morphemes listed in §74: fi^latun, fu4atun, 
fa^dlatun, fi^dlatun, fwalatun, fanlatun, fu^ulatun, and occasionally fa^alat- 
un, Jvalatun. These morpheme categories are usually abstracts of words 
that denote qualities, among other things. As such, they also function as 
verbal substantives of verbs that refer to qualities (§§228 f.). 

Note 1. fa^latun is as a rule a nomen vicis (§232). Sometimes, however, 
especially with verbs whose action occurs once, fa^latun may also function 
as a general verbal substantive: tSj raghbatun ‘wish’ from raghiha 

yarghabu) ‘wish, desire’. The corresponding form fa^lalatun, as 
verbal substantive from four-radical verbs, is always formed with -atun. 

Note 2. fa^alatun is, like fanlatun, fa^ulatun, a verbal substantive variant 
of fa^latun. Cf. §§38 and 257 a. 

Note 3. See §77 concerning fudatun, fvdlatun, fwdlatun. 

b) The feminine ending -d (§64 b) is used with the following mor¬ 
pheme categories to form abstracts and verbal substantives: fa^ld, fi^^ld, 
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fu^ldj fa^ald: da^wd ‘claim’, dhikrd ‘memory’, ^jtj bushrd 

‘good tidings’, jafald ‘everyone without distinction’. The suffix -d^u 

occurs with fu^dld^u, Jd^uld^u\ djit ghulawd^u ‘excess’ ddrurd^u 

‘necessity’. 

Note 4. -d^u is sometimes a variant of -a: rahbd^u — rahbd^ 

Tuhbd ‘dread’. 

Note 5. -d forms verbal substantives from expanded morpheme categories, 
e.g.: fbnl-d, jvill-d, fwull-d: zillild ‘slip, lapse’, philibba, 

qhulubbd ‘conquering’. 

Note 6. fwaldm usually functions as a plural morpheme (§90). 

§76. Originally derived from the feminine of the nisbah adjective (§73 c), 
-iyyatun has become a suffix in its own right for abstract substantives; 

^ajrafiyyatun — o ^ajrafatun ‘presumption, arrogance’, 
^unjuhiyyatun ‘arrogance, pride’. Cf. §65.2. Frequently both fu^uliyyatun 
and fu^ulatun occur: furusiyyatun — furusatun ‘horseman¬ 
ship, knighthood’. The short form -iy-atun occurs with fa^dl: kard- 

hiyatun ‘antipathy’, ^aldniyatun ‘openness’. 

Note 1. With the feminine ending -d*u in the same function is: 
kibriydm ‘arrogance, pride’. 

Semantic Groups 

§77. Many morpheme categories can be classified in groups with associated 
meanings. These semantic groups are identified in part by form and in part 
by meaning. The most important are: 

fi^lun: Objects occurring in pairs like Jjlc. ndlun ‘either of the two balanced 
halves of a load carried by a beeist of burden’, ^ qismun ‘part’, 
shibhun ‘counterpart, something like’. Cf. §229. 

fanlun, fhlun\ Parts of the body like xf kabidun^ kibdun^ rahimun^ 
rihmun ‘womb’, fakhidhun, f ikhdh un, fakhdhun ‘thigh’. 

fvlatun: Nouns of kind or manner {nomina speciei) like lyXo mishyatun 
‘gait’, ^ qiblatun (‘the direction one turns in prayer’) ‘qiblah’. 
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fu^latun: Abstracts of color and form like e hudratun ‘greenness’, 5 
humratun ‘redness’, shun^atun ‘ugliness’. Cf. §119. 

fvalun: Measure and size like JIj Mqalun ‘heaviness’, kibarun ‘big¬ 
ness ’sigharun ‘smallness’, ^Jas;> Hzamun ‘might’. 

fvalun: Implements like ^\y> hizdmun ‘belt’, hijdbun ‘veil’, 

indnun ‘bridle’, wi^dmn ‘vessel’. 

fwdlun: Maladies like su^dlun ‘cough’, sudd^un ‘headache’, 

‘utasun ‘sneeze’. 

fu^dlatun: Rubbish, leavings like burdyatun ‘wood shavings’, 

kundsatun ‘sweepings’, occasionally fu^dlun as a collective (§84): burd¬ 

en ‘wood shavings’. 

fd^ildm: Places of refuge like qdsvdm ‘burrow of a jerboa’, 

^dniqdm ‘rabbit warren’. 

fa^^dlun: Occupational terms like najjarwn‘carpenter’, malldhun 
‘sailor’. Occupations in the abstract have the morpheme category fi^dlatun: 
5jl^ nijdratun ‘carpentry’, mildhatun ‘navigation’. 

fw^alun {fv^alun)f fw^dlun: Names of animals and plants like 
hummarun ‘finch himmasun ‘chick pea’, tuffahun ‘ap¬ 

ple’, rummdnun ‘pomegranate’. 

fwdluHj fwdld: Birds like ghurdbun ‘raven’, ^uqdbun ‘eagle’, 

hubdrd ‘bustard’. 

^ufulatun: Literary genres like 5j^ j\ mrjuzatun ^Rajaz poem’, 
^hduikatun ‘story’, 4^1 nighmyatun ‘song’ (§33 b). 

Nouns of Place {Nomina Loci) and 
Nouns of Time (Nomina Temporis) 

§78. a) Morphemes with ma- prefix mafalun, mafilun are deverbal sub¬ 
stantives of place and time. As a rule, when the verb is an ^-imperfect, the 
pattern is mafilun\ when it is a u~ or a-imperfect, the pattern is mafalun 
(§216): J3u manzilun ‘place where one alights’ from ^]y nazala (Jjru 
yanzilu) ‘go down, alight’, x^y> mawndun ‘place or time of an appointment’ 
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from wa^ada yandu) ‘give a pledge’, mashrabun ‘drinking 

place’ from ^jt ^ariba yashrabvi) ‘drink’. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, mafilun occurs when the verb has an u-imperfect: masjidun 

‘mosque’ from sajada yasjudu) ‘bow in prayer’. 

Note 1. ll-w and y roots have d and i as stem vowels, i occurs only in 
ll-y roots: makdnun ‘place’ from jiT kdna ( 03 ^ yakunv) ‘to be’, 

mastrun ‘place at which one arrives’ from jLtf» sdra C-A-^ yastru) 
‘become’. 

b) Morpheme categories mafiilatun, mafalatun, mafulatun are formed 

with the feminine ending -atun: mazinnatun ‘place where one pre¬ 

sumes to find something/one’ from ^ zanna ‘think’ yazunnu)^ 
maqbaratuTiy maqburatun ‘grave’ from j3 qabara yaqburu) ‘bury’, 

Morpheme category mafalatun forms denominal terms for places: ojl^U 
ma^sadatun ‘place frequented by lions’ from JU.1 ^asadun ‘lion’. Some¬ 
times the feminine ending is used to establish a specialized meaning: Jjru 
manzilun ‘place of alighting, stopping place’: aDco manzilatun ‘position, 
rank’. 

Note 2. Morpheme categories mafalun, mafiilun, mafilatun, mafa/ul- 
atun also function as verbal substantives (§§230, 248.3, 257.3). 

Note 3. In the derived verbal stems, the passive participle assumes the role 
of ma-formations; musallan ‘place of prayer’ from salla ‘pray’ 

(II), m.unsarafun ‘departure, or place, time of departure’ from 

lJ yvdj] {H)nsarafa ‘depart’ (VII), multaqan ‘meeting place, place or 

time of meeting’ from {H)ltaqd ‘meet’ (VIII). 

Note 4. Sometimes, denominal mafalatun has the meaning of a noun indi¬ 
cating cause (nomina causae) or abstract collective: mandamatun 

‘reason for repenting’ from ^X> nadima ‘repent’, mashyakhatun 

‘office or dignity of a sheik, sheikdom’ (§89). 

c) Infrequently, substantives indicating place and time are formed from 

l-w roots according to the mifidlun morpheme category (§79): mpd- 

dun ‘appointment’ from wa^ada ‘make a promise’, milddun ‘time 

of birth, birthday’ from aIj walada ‘give birth’. 
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Nouns of Instrument {Nomina Instrumenti) 

§79. Morpheme categories with mi- prefix mi/a/un, mifalatun, mif^dlun 
are used for terms that indicate instrument: mikhlabun ‘claw’, 

miknasatun ‘broom’, miftdhun ‘key’ from ^ fataha ‘open’, 

mizdnun ‘scales’ from jjj wazana ‘weigh’, mikwdtun ‘hot iron’ from 

kawd ‘burn’. 

Note 1. These morpheme categories of II-weak roots always have conso¬ 
nantal iw or y: mrwalun ^p\ck\ miqydsun 'measme\ 

Note 2. Concerning mifdlun as a substantive of place and time, see §78c. 
Concerning adjectival mij^dlun, see §121. 

§80. The prefix mn* occurs as a variant of ma- and mi- in forms that are 
legacies of the pre-classical language: munkhulun, munkhalun ‘sieve’, 

Ju 4 ilo munsulun, munsalun ‘sabre’, muduqqun^ later midaqqun^ ‘pes¬ 
tle’, mukhulatun^ later mikhalatun^ ‘kohl jar’. In some cases, various 

vocalizations have come down: munkhurun, munkharun, manj^arun, 

mankhirun, minkhirun, minkharun ‘nostril’, mighzalun^ maghzalun^ 

mughzalun ‘spindle’, mushafun^ mashafun, mishafun ‘book, codex’. 

Note 1. mufalun verbal substantives can be interpreted to be passive 
participles of verbal stem IV (§230) or mu- variants of mafialun. 


Diminutives 

§81. a) The morpheme fu^ayl is used for diminutives of one- and two-syllable 
morphemes with short vowels: v-JT kalbun ‘dog’ : kulaybun^ 

jabalun ‘mountain’ : jubaylun. In Ill-weak roots, the third radical is 

always y: ^ fatari ‘youth’ : ^ futayyun^ mbun father’ (root ^-b-w 
§72 b) : ntbayyun. Besides indicating smallness, the diminutive often 

expresses contempt, endearment, or occasionally, even enhancement. 

Note 1. In ll-y roots, the sequence yay may be dissimilated to way: 
baytun ‘house’ : buyaytun, buwaytun. 

Note 2. Note ^ bunayya ‘my little son!’ instead of *bunayy-iya. 
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Note 3. fwaylun is the diminutive pattern for personal names even for 
morphemes other than those mentioned above (§81 a): Humaydun for 

JtP’l 'Ahmadu. Often fu^aylun has become the only form of a personal 
name, independent of the diminutive: Qurayshun, Hunaynun. 

b) Derivational suffixes are added to fu^ayl without modification: 
^amatun ‘maid’ (root ^-m-w §70 a) : v' ^rnayyatun^ Ahamrdni ‘red’ 

: humayrdniy Salmd : Sulaymd (proper name). The 

naturally and grammatically feminine (§§110 ff.) take the feminine ending 
-atun in the diminutive: ^uvnmun ‘mother’ : nimaymatun, ys- 

^aynun ‘eye’ : ^uynaynatun. 

Note 4. Diminutives only rarely become independent lexical entities: 5/^, 
buhayratun ‘lake’. kumaytun ‘bay horse’ is a Persian loanword. 

§82. a) Diminutives of four-radical morphemes are expanded from fu^ayl to 
fu^ayliL fwaylil is the corresponding diminutive of a basic form with a long 
vowel in the final syllable: J^S^ ^akdaru ‘turbid’ : j.x/1 mkaydiru, 
sunduqun ‘trunk’ : sunaydiqun^ k adhdh dbun ‘liar’ : 

kudhaydhibun. 

Note 1. With substantives ending in -dn-un, -dn usually figures as part of 
the stem; sirhdnun ‘wolf’ : 0^^surayhmun. 

Note 2. Names of plants of the morpheme category fu^^dlun (§77) fre¬ 
quently have a later form fu^^aylun: j^ubbdzun, j^ubbayzun 

‘mallow’. 

Note 3. Note that yw > yy (§33 c) in: wwadu ‘black’ : 

^usaywidu or J^l ^usayyidu (proper name). 

Note 4. The plural of a small number (§100) can have a diminutive 
form: ^ufay^ilun from ^af^ulun and ^afilatun, but ^ufay^dlun from ^afdlun: 

f. t 

jLxjil mkhaybdrun ‘several trivial accounts’ from jl^l ^akhbdrun ‘news’, 
singular ^abaruriy mthayydbun (< *^uthaywdbun §33 c) ‘sev- 

eral small pieces of clothing’ from ^athwdbun ‘articles of clothing’, 

singular thawbun. 
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b) As with plural patterns (§93 b), two-syllable morphemes with long 
vowels fdnl, fd^al, fa^ul and fa^dl, jvdl, fu^dl, etc., are regarded 

as four-consonant morphemes: fdnlun : fuway^ilun] fa/i/u^alun, fa^u/tlun: 
fu^ayyilun^ e.g.: shdHrun ‘poet^ : shuwaynrun^ ghuld- 

mitn‘boy^ ^ qhulayyimun, yyj' 'arusun‘bride’ : wayyisun 

(contrary to §81 b, without the feminine ending!). 

Note 5. The morphological correspondence a : uway comes from nominal 
forms of Il-weak roots, like bdbun ‘door’ : buwaybun. 

Note 6. Morphemes fa/i/u^dl, fa^u/tl, etc., of III-weak roots form diminu¬ 
tives after the/u'ot// pattern: eLr samd’wn‘heaven’ : aIt" sumayyatun, 
^aduwun ‘enemy’ : nidayyun^ sabtyun ‘boy’ : ^y^ 

subayyun. 

Note 7. Words consisting of more than four consonants have abbreviated 
diminutives: ^ankabutun ‘spider’ : ^unaykibun. 

Number of Substantives 

§83. Arabic has three numbers: singular, dual, and plural. Additionally, 
there is a collective that is considered either singular and treated masculine, 
or plural and feminine. The collective plural has, moreover, an individual 
plural and a plural of a small number {pluralis paucitatis). 

The basic form of the substantive appears in the singular and the col¬ 
lective. The dual and the so-called external plural, or inflected plural (§§101 
ff.), are derived with suffixed inflectional morphemes from the singular. The 
collective plural and the plural of a small number have several stem pattern 
morphemes that are secondarily associated with singular morphemes. As 
such, these are called “internal” or “broken” plurals. 

Note 1. Unless there is a semantic reason to prevent it, the dual and the 
different plurals can be formed from any singular: ^y farkhun ‘young 
bird’ (singular) : dual jU -^ farkhani ‘two young birds’, individual plural 
jlciy firkhdnun, collective plural firdkhun, ^yj^ furukhun, plu¬ 

ralis paucitatis ^1 ^afrdkhun, ^ ^afrukhun, A singular collective can 
replace a collective plural: 5 shajaratun ‘one tree’ (singular = nomen 
unitatis §84 a) : singular collective shajarun ‘trees, tree (as a genus)’ 
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(= collective plural), individual plural ot shajardtun ‘trees (as individ- 
uals), pluralis paucitatis j^\ ^ashjdrun ‘(several) trees’. As a result of 
numerous analogical formations that have occurred in the system of plurals, 
in usage classical Arabic has given up the distinction among plurals largely 
in favor of a general plural category: collective plurals can replace individ> 
ual plurals; the plural of a small number can function as a general plural. 
Nevertheless, the distinctive plurals can always become productive features 
again. 

Note 2. The term “broken” plural comes from Arabic al-jam^ 

al-mukassar. It refers to all plural morpheme categories that are not formed 
with inflectional endings (§§101 ff.). These are called al-jam^ 

as-sahih or al-jam^ as-sdlim “sound plural”. All “broken” 

plurals are treated grammatically as feminines. 


Singular Collectives 

§84. a) Generic collectives as a rule have corresponding forms with the 
feminine ending -atun to indicate individual members in a class or of a 
species {nomen unitatis)-. dam^un ‘tears’ : dam^atun ‘a tear’, 

hamdmun ‘pigeon(s)’ ; JuLp* hamdmatun ‘a (particular) pigeon’. For 
substances, the individual noun indicates a piece of that substance: 
hadidun ‘iron’ : oJu^O‘ hadidatun ‘a piece of iron’. 

Note 1. A collective for which a nomen unitatis is formed is masculine. 
Only rarely, if the relationship of the nomen unitatis to the collective is con¬ 
strued as a singular to collective plural, is the collective treated as feminine 

(§91)- 

b) Once in a while, generic collectives that have no nomen unitatis 
occur. The collective is then understood to be the individual noun as well: 

tayrun ‘bird, birds’ (collective and singular), plural j tuyurun ‘birds, 
flocks of birds’, dhuhdbun ‘fly, flies’. 

Note 2. In post-classical Arabic, these collectives sometimes have individual 
nouns: cti dhubabatun ‘a fly’ (but not so for^ryU). 
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§85. Collectives referring to a multitude or masses have no corresponding 
form indicating the individual. In this category belong such words as: 

^askarun ‘army (camp)’ Jj] Hbilun, Hblun ‘herd of camel, camels’, 
^ ghanamun ‘(herd of) small livestock’, jumhurun ‘multitude of 

people’. Depending upon whether the quantity is regarded as indicating a 
plurality or a unit, such words are treated, respectively, as feminine or, less 
frequently, masculine. 

Note 1. In post-classical Arabic, ^askariyyun ‘soldier’ is the 

individual noun of ^askarun (§86 b). 

§86. Collectives referring to persons are masculine. For the most part, 
however, they are treated grammatically according to their meaning as 
masculine plurals. Counted among them are many words of the morpheme 
category fa^lun (§228), with variants of the pattern fa^alun: qawmun 

(‘standing together’ =) ‘people, tribe’, jt sharbun (‘drinking party’ =) 
‘binge, drinking crowd’, sahbun (‘company’ =) ‘companions’, 

harasun (‘guarding’ =) ‘guard, guards’, khadamun ‘servants’, and 

others like jLmj» ma^sharun ‘clan, kinfolk’. 

Note 1. When fa^lun is used as a personal collective, its use as a verbal 
substantive of the basic stem is normally avoided. Cf., for example, jt 
shurbun ‘drinking*, qiydmun ‘standing’. 

Note 2. fdnlun (active participle) frequently functions as a suppletive 
individual noun to the personal collective: v shdribun ‘drinker’, 
sdhibun ‘companion’, hdrisun ‘guard’. 

Note 3. A personal collective can have ^afdlun (§100) as a pluralis pauci- 
tatis form: na^run‘helpers’, plural jLait ^ansdrun '(several) helpers’ 

(Name of the Medinan followers of Muhammad). 

b) Collective names of tribes and people are treated as feminines: 
yahudun ‘Jews’, jCa hindun ‘Indians’ and ‘India’, ^y Qurayshun (the 
principal Meccan tribe). The related nisbah adjective (§§116 f.) functions 
at the same time as an individual noun: yahudiyyun ‘Jew’, 

hindiyyun ‘Indian’, ^ qurashiyyun Qurayshite’. 
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Note 4. Occasionally there are special forms for individual nouns: 
Hnsun ‘human race’ : jL-Jj nnsdnun (§65.1) ‘human being’, along with 
dnsiyyun ‘human, human being’, jinnun ‘jinn, demons’ : jU* 
jdnnun ‘demon’, and jinniyyun ‘demonic, demon’. 


“Broken” Plurals 

§87. Plural inflectional endings (§101) are used for only a portion of nouns 
to form plurals. The majority of substantives, as well as adjectives (§§122 
f.), have a number of stem pattern morphemes in the plural, which cannot 
be derived from the singular morpheme. Only four-consonant morphemes 
have a consistent plural formation that is based on a singular morpheme 
that typically has the morphemic vowel sequence a-d-i (§§93 flP.). The 
most likely or usual plural forms must be determined individually from the 
lexicon. 

§88. Morpheme categories fu^ulun, jvdlun, fwulun are used very frequently 
{fanlun rarely) (§74) as plural morphemes, fwulun occurs mostly as plural 
of singular morphemes that have long vowels in the second stem syllable. 
fvdlun, fu^ulun often occur as plurals of singular morphemes that have one 
or two syllables with short vowels. 

Note 1 . See §122 concerning /it' jvdlun, fu^ulun as plurals of adjec¬ 
tives. 

fwuluriy often shortend to fu^lun: kitdbun ‘book’ : kutubun, 

kutbun^ sarirun ‘bed’ : sururun, saqfun ‘roof, ceiling’ : kJlLm 

suqufun^ ob ndqatun ‘camel’ : {jy nuqun (§36 a). 

Note 2. fu^lun is avoided in Il-geminate roots. In Il-y roots, uy in fwlun 
becomes i (§33 b): ndbun ‘old camel’ : nibun, 

fi^dlun: rajulun ‘man’ : Jb^j rijdlun (§72 e), kalbun ‘dog’ : 

kildbun. Cf. §33 a. 

fwulun: ^aynun ‘eye’ : ^uyunun, oU-o malikun ‘king’ : 

mulukun, Lot ^asan ‘stick’ : msiyun, nsiyun (§§34 a; 37). Notice 

qawsun ‘bow’ : quszyun, qisiyun {q-s-y). 
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fa^Uun: (infrequently as a plural morpheme): ^abdun ‘slave’ : 

‘afefdun, himdrun ‘ass’ : hamtrun. 

§89. a) Abstract substantives formed with the feminine ending 

-atun from substantivized adjectives (§73 c) that refer to persons often 

function as plural collectives: JClP* hammdlun ‘porter’ : hammdlatun 

‘carrier, porters’, sufiyyun ‘mystic, sufi’ : sufiyyatun ‘Sufism, 

Sufis’, muslimun ‘Muslim’ : iUJL-« muslimatun ‘Muslims in general, 
Muslims’. 

Note 1. The individual plural is formed with the inflectional ending -una 
(§102): hammdluna, sufiyyuna, muslirauna. 

b) -atun in combination with the morphemes fi^l, jval, fa^al, fi^dl and 
fu^ul forms abstract collectives that function as plurals: 

fvlatun: qh uldmun ‘lad’ : lAi- ghilmatun^ fatari ‘youth’ : 

fityatun, ^ ^akhun ‘brother’ (§72 b) : Hkhwatun. 

fi^alatun^ predominantly with names of animals: yy qirdun ‘ape’ : 
qiradatun^ dubbun ‘bear’ : <^.5 dibabatun. 

fa^alaturiy fdnlun, fanlun as terms referring to persons: tdlibun 

‘student’ : talabatun^ da^fun ‘weakling’ : da^afatun. 

Note 2. With II-weak roots, fa^alatun is formed with stem vowel d as well 
as with consonantal w or y: sayyidun ‘master’ : ojU sadatun^ 

khdnnun ‘traitor’ : khawanatun. 

fvdlatun: ^ hajarun ‘stone’ : hijdratun^ jamalun ‘camel’ : 

yLp" jimdlatun (see also §106 b). 

Note 3. fa^dlatun occurs as a variant; sd/iz6izn‘companion’: 

sahdbatun ‘companions’, specifically the ‘Companions of the Prophet’. 

fu^ulatun with terms of relationship, etc.: ^ ^ammun ‘paternal uncle’ : 
<4^ ^umumatun^ ^^fahlun ‘male animal, stallion’ : fuhulatun. 

Note 4. mafalatun, mafulatun (§230) also occur on occasion as abstract 
collectives: mashyakhaiun ‘office or dignity of a sheik, sheikdom, 

community of sheiks’ from shavkhun ‘elder, master, religious scholar’. 
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§90. Plural morpheme categories derived from the expanded morpheme 
catagory fu^al/fu^dl occur almost exclusively as broken plurals of fd^ilun, 
fanlun which refer to persons. In addition, they are used on occasion as 
plurals of the active participle fd^ilun. 

Note 1. Morpheme categories fvilld, fvilld*u, finlldnun, which 

are derived from the expanded Jvill, and mafiuld^u^ which is formed from the 
passive participle, are cited by the Arab grammarians as plural morphemes 
without, however, being attested. 

fwdlun (rare): ?\j ra'm‘shepherd’ : sUj ru^dmn, wsanun‘human’ 

: ^l/l mndsun (§49 d), ‘twin’ : twdmun. 

fwalatun (§69.3), fdnlun of III-weak roots: rdmin ‘throwing, archer’ : 

dUj rumdtun^ qddin ‘judge’ : oLa5 quddtun. 

fwald^u: jsX^ ^anrun ‘poet’ : shu^ardm, wazirun ‘minister, 

vizier’ : tljJj wuzardni^ khalifatun (§73 a) ‘successor, caliph’ : *UL> 

khulafdm. See §§152 f. on the inflection. 

Note 2. See §122 on fu^dld, plural of/a'/a. 

Note 3. The plural of y barimn ‘innocent’ : bura^d^u is shortened to 
Ay burden or burd*un to avoid the sequence 

fu^^alun: Asj-L- sajidun ‘bowing in prayer’ : sujjadun, JaI bdhilun 

‘free’ : buhhalun. 

fu^^dlun: kdtibun ‘scribe’ : kuttdburiy kdfirun ‘unbeliever’ : 

jUT kuffdrun. 

Note 4. The second radical in fu^^alun, fw^^dlun of l\-w roots as a plural 
of fdnlun can be u; or y (§68 c): ^*"15 nanmun ‘sleeping’ : plural ^3^ 
nuwwamun, nuwwdmun or ^ nuyyamun, nuyydmun. 

§91. In analogy with the generic collective that takes the nomen unitatis 
ending -atun (§84 a), the collective plural of singular fa^latun, famlatun, 
fvlatun, fu^latun is formed conversely by the dropping of -atun: fa^alm 
plural of fa^latun and fa^alatun, fvalun plural of Jvlatun, fumlun plural of 
fu^latun. 
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fa^alun: iilo halqatun^ halaqatun ‘ring’ : halaqun^ bakratun 

‘reel’ : bakarun, JuLi shdmatun ‘mole’ : shdmun, 5>U ^aldtun 

‘anvil’ : ^alan. 

fbalun\ hikmatun ‘wisdom’ : hikamun^ ^ limmatun ‘lock of 

hair’ : ^ limamun^ qimatun ‘value’ : ^ qiyamun. 

fu^alun: iSj rukbatun ‘knee’ : rukahun^ iUy ffdatun ‘apron’ : 

fuwatun^ kulyatun ‘kidney’ : ^ kulan. 

Note 1. In the plural of fadatun of II-weak roots, the vowel of the first 
syllable is determined by the radical w or y: Ijy nawbatun ‘change’ : 
nuwabun^ khavmatun ‘tent’ : ^ Qiyamun. 

Note 2. The vocalization of the plural of hy qaryatun ‘village’ : y 
quran is exceptional. 

Note 3. fu^alu^ with diptotic inflection (§152), occurs as plural of fudd 

f p 

(§127): ^khrd ‘another’ : mkharu (§127 b). 

Note 4. Individual plurals ending in -dtun retain in these words the plural 
morpheme pattern: fa^aloiun, fi^aldtun, fu^alatun. See §105 a. 

§92. Plural morphemes formed with the suffix -dn, fvldnun and fudd,nun^ 
function primarily as individual plurals for animate beings. Through nu¬ 
merous analogical formations, however, the use of this plural formation has 
become widespread. 


fvldnun: ghazdlun ‘gazelle’ : qhizldnun, ^ fatari ‘youth’ : 

jLli fitydnun, jW jdrun ‘neighbor’ ; jirdnun; fildnun is above all the 

plural of II-weak root substantives: tdjun ‘crown’ : tijdnun^ 

kdun ‘wrist bones’ : kvdnun^ JaJU. hdHtun ‘wall’ : hitdnun. 


Note 1. The collective plural of fvldnun is fvlatun (§89 b): aJjp ghizlatun, 
fityatun. 5^1 Hkhwatun is the usual plural of ^akhun, with the 
meaning ‘(natural) brothers’. ol>=^j Hkhwdnun is used in the sense of 
‘brethren’ or ‘members of an order’. 
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fwldnun: /answn‘rider, knight’ : fursdnun^ sabiyun %oy' 

: subydnun or sibydnun, fu^ldnun is frequently associated with fu^ulun 

(fu^lun): oahadirun ‘pond’ : Oj-^ ghudurun (§88), ghudrdnun. 

Note 2. fwldnun is also an extended form of adjectival plural fu^lun (§119). 


Plural of Four-Consonant Morpheme Categories 

§93. a) All four-consonant morpheme categories have as “broken” plurals 
a lengthened stem that is morphologically marked by the vowel sequence 
a-d-i/f. A basic rule applies, namely, that singular stems with short vowels 
in the final syllables have i in the plural, while those with long vowels in 
the final syllables have i in the plural. Morpheme categories formed with 
a-d-i/i, except for fa'^dlilatun (§96), are diptotically inflected (§152). 

b) With regard to their plural formation, four-consonant morpheme 
categories are: 1. four-radical and three-radical (four-consonant) mor¬ 
phemes (§62 e-g); 2. morpheme categories formed with prefixes (§66); 3. 
morpheme categories formed with long vowels or aw^ ay in initial syllables 
(§62 d); 4. morpheme categories with long vowels in the second syllable of 
the stem (§62 c); 5. three-radical morpheme categories formed with suf¬ 
fixes -a, -a'u, -an and endings -dtun, iyatun, -uwatun that are treated like 
IV-weak roots. 

Note 1. The basic categories fa^dlilu, fa^dlilu have variants with pre¬ 
fixed morpheme categories ^a-/ta-/ma-fdHlu and ^a-/ta-/ma-/ya-fdnlu 
and with morpheme categories with doubled second radical fa^dnlu, fa^dnlu. 

Note 2. Stem final t in fa*^dlilu of III- and IV-weak roots is treated trip- 
totically {-in) in the nominative and genitive, but diptotically {-iya) in the 
accusative (§156). 

Note 3. The plural of <iJ laylatun ‘night’ is formed from four-radical root 
l-y-l-y\ JU laydlin (stem laydlt). 

§94. fa^dlilu {^a- /ta-/ma-faHlu, etc.): ^j:> dirhamun ‘drachma’ : 
dirdhim% kawkabun ‘star’ : v.^1^ kawdkibu, o tajribatun ‘trial’ 

: tajdribu, nsbamn ‘finger’ : ^asdbnu\ (Il-geminate roots) 

mahallun ‘station’ : mahallu] (III- and IV-weak roots) ^^^1 ^af^an 
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‘viper’ : ^a/ann, ja martMyatun ‘elegy’: mardthin^ 5>U^ 

sitoun‘female demon’ : JU-t*. sa^dlin^ oyj) tarquwatun ^coWa^rhone^ : tj\j 
tardqin. 

Note 1. In II-weak roots, w or y, insofar as it is a root element, regularly 
appears as a consonant: maldmun, maldmatun, ‘rebuke’ : 

maldwimu, cjU-® ma^afewn‘fault’ : ma^dyibu. Sometimes, however, 

its usual plural is formed on the pattern fa^dHlu (§98): mustbatun 

‘misfortune’ : masdHbu, 5 jLL4 mandratun ‘minaret’ : J\Xx mand- 


Note 2. Root l-w words of the pattern mifalun form plurals with the w 
of the root or with y: misamun ‘branding iron’ : mawdsimUy 


r 


maydsimu. 


Note 3. Some words of the pattern mafd^ilu, like mahdsinu ‘good 

qualities’, masdwim (often masdwin) ‘bad qualities’ are 

encountered only in the plural. 


§95. fa^dlilu {^a-/ta-/ma-/ya-fdHlu^ etc.): shaytdnun ‘devil’ : 

Od<»L>i shaydtmu, tasrifun ‘change’ : t-ijjLaj tasdrifu ‘vicissi¬ 
tudes’, (jby mizdnun (< *miwzdnun) ‘scales’ : mawdzinu, 

yanbu^un ‘spring, well’ : yandbpw, (III- and IV-weak roots) 5^1 

^ghniyatun ‘song’ (§33 b): ^aahdmyu, ^ kursiyun ‘throne’ : 

kardsiyu. 

Note 1. The fa^dlilu pattern of III- and IV-weak roots can be abbreviated 
to fa^dlilu (§93.2): jU! ^aghdnin, kardsin. 

Note 2. Nisbah formations are infrequently treated like IV-weak roots: 

bukhtiyyun ‘Bactrian (two-humped) camel’ : 3^. bakhdtwu, 
bakhdtin. 


Note 3. mafiulun (passive participle, §223) has the plural mafdnlu only 
as a substantive: ^marsumun ‘decree’ : yt mardsimu. 
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Note 4. Words with % in the first syllable frequently form their plurals by 
repeating the second radical: diwdnun ‘divan’ : dawawmu, 

jLb.> dindrun ‘dinar’ : danamru, similarly dibajun ‘brocade’, 

qirdtun ‘inch, unit of measure’; regular, however, nishdnun 

‘sign’ : naydshmu. 

Note 5. Contrary to the basic rule in §93, sometimes fa^dltlu occurs in 
place of fa^dlilu: ^ sullamun ‘leader’ ; saldlimu, saldltmu; 

mutfilun ‘mother animal’ : matdfilu, matdfihi. In 

poetry, the use fa^dlflu or fa'^dlilu is largely determined by metre. 

Note 6. Words with more than four consonants are abbreviated in the plural 
fa^dli/tlu: manjamqun ‘catapult’ : majdmqu, 

^ankabutun ‘spider’ : ^andkibu. 

§96. fa^dlilatun functions as a collective plural of forms that refer to 
people (§89 a): jabbdrun ‘despot’ : jabdbiratun^ tilmfdhun 

‘student’ : oJuM^ taldmidhatun, faylasufun ‘philosopher’ : 

faldsifaturij mulhidun ‘heretic’ : 5j^>U maldhidatun. 

Note 1. This morpheme category can also occur in nisbah forms: 
baghdddiyyun ‘Baghdadi’ : o^Aiu baghddidatun, muhallabiyyun 

‘follower of Muhallab’ : iJlfo mahdlibatun; similarly in genitive construct 
names: dJI x^'Abdu ’lldh : Abddilah, Imru^u ’l-Qays 

: Mardqisah. 

Note 2. The plural maldHkatun ‘angel’ of dlLa malakun comes 

from an older form mabakun, 

§97. fawdnlu/fmodnlu is a plural morpheme of words that have a, infre¬ 
quently u, in the first syllable of the stem. The regular plural of substantive 
fdHlatun is fawd^ilu. 

fawcbilu'. ndhiyatun ‘direction’ : nawahiriy qdnmatun ‘leg’ 

: qawdHmu, fdrisun ‘horseman’: fawdrisu^ qdlabun 

‘mold’ : qawdlibu, (Il-geminate root) khdssatun ‘peculiarity’ : 

J^\y^ khawdssu, iJy tuniyatun ‘tunic’: tawdnin. 
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Note 1. fawdHlatun is also formed on the pattern fa’^dlilatun-, 
tunisiyyun ‘Tunisian’ : tawdnisatun. 

fawdnlu: tdrikhun (< ia^rtkhun) ‘history’ : tawdrikhu, 

td^unun ‘plague’ : tawdnnu, tumdrun ‘scroll’ : tawdmiru. 

Note 2. Singular forms with long vowels in the first or second syllable orig¬ 
inate secondarily in post-classical plurals like ^awdmidu ‘columns’, 

khawdtzmu ‘seals’: ^dmudun instead of ‘amudun^ ^bUi- 

khdtdmun instead of khdtamun. 

§98. fa^d^ilu occurs in morpheme categories that have long vowels in the 
second syllable of the stem, especially those formed with the feminine end¬ 
ing -atun: sahdbatun ‘cloud sahdnhu^ dhu^dbatun ‘lock’ 

(of hair): ^awdHbu {< *dha^dnbu §41 a), ^ajibatun'miracle' 

: <ajdHbu, JJ^ dalilun ‘indication’: daldHlu^ ^avusun 

‘bride’: ^ardnsu. 

Note 1. j>‘ hardnru (without a singular) occurs suppletively as a femi¬ 

nine plural of singular hurrun ‘noble, free’. 

§99. a) The plural of/a*/a, fvldj fu4d and substantive fa^ld^u can be regular 
fa^dlin (stem fa^dli), on the pattern fw^dlilu^ or fa^dld\ which retains the -d 
suffix: ^ fatwd ‘legal opinion’ : fatdwin^ fatdwd, ^dhifrd 

‘camel’s sweat gland behind the ear’ : jUi dhafdrin, ^afdrd^ *ljAt 

^adhrd^ ‘virgin’ : j1a& ^adhdrin, ^adhdrd. 

Note 1. By analogy with the formation described in §95.1, fa’^dlilu forms 
also occur, but infrequently: ^adhdriyu, dhafdrfyu. 

Note 2. Occasionally, nisbah formations also have the fa^dld plural pattern 
(cf. §95.2): bukhtiyyun ‘Bactrian camel’ : bajdidtd, (y ^ 

mahriyyun ‘Mahra camel’ : jlfo mahdrin, ijj^ mahdrd^ mahd- 

riyu\ nasrdniyyun ‘Christian’ : jLai nasdrin, nasdrd, 

nasdrtyu. 
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Note 3. The adjective pattern fa^ld (singular feminine or plural, §§119; 122) 
mostly has the plural fa^dld^ variant fwdld. In several cases, the primary 
singular morpheme has become obsolete: yatdmd ‘orphans’, plural of 

^ yattmim, 

b) fa^ala occurs with III-weak roots in place of fa^dnlu (§98) and 
infrequently instead of fdnlatun: oJUb hadiyatun ‘gift’ : Ujut haddyd, Sjiyb 
hirdwatun ‘club’ : ijhardwd^ zdmyatun ‘corner, angle’ : Ujj 

zawdyd. 

Note 4. Note khatvatun ‘sin’ : khatdyd (§67 a). 


Plural of “Paucity”, or a Small Number 

§100. The plural of a small number (3-10) pluralis paucitatis is indicated by 
prefixed ’a-: ^afiulun for fu^ulun^ ^af^dlun for fi-dlun^ ^afilatun for fa^alatun 
or Jvalatun^ ^afnld^u for fu^ald^u. 

^afulun: ^ nahrun ‘river’ : j^\ ^anhurun^ ^aynun ‘eye’ : 

^a^yunun, (Ill-weak root §34 a) dalwun ‘bucket’ : J:>1 ^adlin, ^amatun 
‘maid’ (§70a): ^dmin (§40). 

Note 1. With a ll-w root, j mdwurun, plural of jb ddrun ‘dwelling’, 
has the variants md^urun^ j^\ ^adurun {^41 b). oU ndqatun ^female 

t- 

camel’ has additionally an alternative plural ^aynuqun. 

^afidlun: qadamun ‘foot’ : ^\jS\ ^aqddmun, ^\j bdbun ‘gate’ : <^\y)\ 

^abwdbun, yawmun ‘day’ : ^ayydmun (§33 c), ^abun ‘father’ : eU 

^dbdmn (§§40 and 72 b), ^ bvrun ‘well’ : jLl ^ab^d'run, jtl ^dbdrun (§41 b). 

Note 2. The ^af^dl pattern of ^aymn ‘thing’ is treated as a diptote 
under influence of the ending -d*u (§64 c): '^ashyd'm. 

^afilatun: jandhun ‘wing’ : mjnihatun^ dawd^n ‘remedy’ 

: ajjjjI ^adwiyatun^ dj nldhun{%S) ‘deity’ : (§40), (Il-geminate 

root) ^Lo] nmdmun ‘model’ : ^ayimmatun (§41 a). 

^af^ilwu: qaribun ‘relative’ : ^aqriba^u^ ghaniyun ‘wealthy’ 

: sLlfrt ^aghniyd^. 
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Note 3, A small number is also expressed by the plural diminutive; 
sunayydtun ‘several years’, from sanatun ‘year’ (§70 b), nusayy- 
atun ‘several women’, from niswatun ‘women’ (§72 e). 


“Sound” (Inflected) Plural 

§101. The inflected plural endings, masculine -unaf-ma, feminine -dtun/ 
-dim, are used only to a limited extent for substantives. Adjectives (par¬ 
ticiples) used as substantives frequently take inflected plurals. As such, 
-una may be used for masculines referring to people, and -dtun for femi¬ 
nines referring to people and things: sdriqun ‘stealing, thief’, 

sdriqatun ‘thief’ (fern.) : sdriquna ‘thieves’, sdriqdtun 

‘thieves’ (fern.); masruqun ‘stolen, loot’ : masruqdtun; 

3 JII. tdlibiyyun ‘descended from Abu Talib, Talibite’ : talibiyyu- 

na. Generally, corresponding “broken” plurals also occur for such “sound” 
plurals: Ujw saraqaiun^ [j\y^ surrdqun ‘thieves’, sawdriqu (fern.). 

§ 102 . The pattern fa^^dlun^ ms 6 a/i-forms (§216), and diminutives form in¬ 
flected plurals exclusively and, as a rule, have no corresponding “broken” 
plurals: jmj yi shuway^irun ‘lesser poet’ : shuwaynruna^ 

shuway^un ‘trifle’ : shuwaymtun. Exceptions are rare; cf. §§95.2; 

96.1; 99.2. In addition, verbal substantives and participles of the derived 
verbal stems, as well as the passive participle maf^ulun^ usually have only 
inflected plurals: taghayyurun ‘change’ : ob^ taghayyurdtun, 

musirun ‘mentor’ : musiruna. tafd^ilu and mafdn/ilu (§95) can oc¬ 

cur on occasion as plurals for morpheme categories taj^ilun and mufi/alun^ 

mafulun. Occasionally, ^afd^tlu occurs as plural of Hfidlun: tMo] Hmld^un 
» 

‘dictation’: JUl ’amd/m (§95.1). 

Note 1, Personal names can take the inflected plural: 

^v/maruna ‘the Umars’, {^a)t~talahatdtu ‘the Talhas’ (masc.), 

{^a)l-^abaldtu (§105) ‘women named Abla’; the names of months 
may have -dtun: a)l‘muharramdtu, rarely (»a)/-ma/id- 

rimu, ‘the months of Muharram’. The plural of four-consonant names is 
usually fa^dli/ilu: {^a)l-yardbru ‘the people of Banu Yarbu‘’. 
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§103, a) The following primary substantives form plurals with -una: ^jl 
^ardun ‘earth’ : oy^j\ ^arduna, ^araduna (also oUi»jl wadatun\ cf. 
§105), Jjfcl ^ahlun ‘people, inhabitants’ : ^ahluna, jj\ {H)bnun ‘son’ 

(§72 c): banuna. In pre-classical Arabic, -una is sometimes used for 

the individual plural of living beings: a-j. ^abdun ‘slave’ : oj-M- ^ohdiina. 

Note 1. See §131 concerning the use of -una with numerals. 

Note 2. nlliyyuna ‘highest spheres^ is treated as a plural, even 

though its origin is Hebrew ^elydn. 

b) Substantives of the pattern Ca/i/uC-atun (§70 a) mainly have -una and 
-dtun plural forms: kuratun ‘ball’ : 03^ kuruna (§37.1), kurdtun; 

<Uj rvatun ‘lung’ : oyj ri*una, oIjj rvdtun\ sanatun ‘year’ : j sinu- 
na (§37.1), sanawdtun; hanun ‘something’ (§72 d) : oIIa handtun, 

hanawdtun ‘things, whatnot’, hanuna ‘this one and that one’. 

Note 3. The following words do not have -una plurals: cP' humatun 
‘sting’ : oLP" humatun, <i) liUiatun ‘gum’ : Cj^ IMdtun, IMan. 

§104, a) -dtun forms individual plurals of feminine living beings: ^ummun 
‘mother’ : ^mmdtun, olf«l ^ummahdtun; cJu bintun, {H)bnatun 

‘daughter’ : otb bandtun, mkhtun ‘sister’ : ^akhawdtun, ^ 

^ammatun (paternal) ‘aunt’ : ^ammdtun. 

b) Unless usage favors a “broken” plural (§102), all abstracts, verbal 
substantives, and nouns referring to inanimate objects may form plurals 
with -dtun: jihatun ‘direction’ : jihdtun, libdsun ‘clothing’ 

: oU-U libdsdtun. 

Note 1. In foreign words of recent origin, -dtun occurs also as a plural 
of forms referring to masculine individuals; Lib bdshd ‘Pasha’ : ol^L 
bdshawdtun. 

§105. a) In singulars which have the feminine ending -atun, -dtun re¬ 
places the singular ending, and in the process morpheme categories fadatun^ 
fvlatuUf fu^latun undergo variation in the stem to fa^al-, fdal- {finl-), fu^al- 
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(fu^ul-): darbatun ‘blow’ : darabdtun, kisratun ‘frag¬ 
ment’ : kisardtun, kisirdtun^ zulmatun ‘darkness’ : oldili 

zulamdtun^ zulumdtun. The stem variation may be suppressed in fi/u^latun 
: kisratun, zulmatun. 

Note 1. There is no such change in the stem in Il-geminate and II-weak 
roots: ojLi shaddatun ‘assault’ : shaddatun, hay^atun ‘form’ : 

hay^dtun. 

Note 2. The feminine plural of adjectival fa^lun is fa'^ldtun (§115). 

b) -dtun is suffixed to -a, -d^u and, as a result, the phonological rules 
in §35 b take effect: J'h dhikrd ‘memory’ : dhikraydtun, 

hubld ‘pregnant’ : hublaydtun, khadrdni ‘herb’ : 

J^adrawdtun. 

Note 3. Exceptionally, stem final -d^ behaves in the same way in tlc^ 
samdmn ‘heaven’ : o|y^ samdwdtun (§8). 

Note 4. w or y appears before -dtun in Ill-weak roots with stem-final 
-a: 5>L<» saldtun ‘prayer’ : salawdtun, oUi qandtun ‘tube’ : 

o|^ qanawdtun, qanaydtun; multaqan ‘meeting’ : 

multaqaydtun (§35 a). 


Combined Plural Morphemes 

§106. a) Since the plural of a small number (§100) is interpreted as a collec¬ 
tive, its plural is formed accordingly as ^afd^i/ilu: iaAj rahtun ‘one’s people’ 
: JttAjI mrhutun ‘several of such groups of people’ = ‘tribe’ : JoaIjI ^ardhitu 
‘tribes’, qawlun ‘saying, doctrine’ : J'y' ^aqwalun ‘doctrines, sayings’ 
: ’ag'aiyi/w‘groups of (common) doctrines, sayings’, Ju yadun ‘hand’ 

: JO I ^aydin ‘several hands, assistance’ : jU ^ayddin ‘acts of assistance’. 

Note 1. The fa^alilu plural pattern for plurals ending in -una figures in: 
^j\ ^ardun ‘earth’ : ^araduna : ^arddin ‘grounds’, Jjbl 

‘people, inhabitants’ : ojJLaI mhluna : JUI ‘population’. 

Note 2. jJb baladun ‘place’ : bilddun ‘places’ = ‘country’ : jIaL 

bulddnun ‘countries’ is unique. 
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b) Occasionally -dtun forms individual plurals of “broken” plurals: 
sdhibatun ‘companion’ (fern.) : sawdhibu : sawd- 

hibdtun; jamalun ‘camel’ ; JU** jimdlun : jimalatun'y 

haytun ‘tent, house, family’ : buyutun : buyutdtun ‘noble 

families’. 


Dual 

§107. The dual indicates two individuals or examples of the same. It is 
formed by adding to the singular the endings -dni/-ayni (§147) where the 
case suffixes would be: ^dmun ‘year’ : jUU ^dmdni ‘two years’, 

sanatun ‘year’: sanatdni ‘two years’. 

Note 1. When the dual endings are added to -a, -d\ the phonological rules 
in §35 a and b are in effect: ^ fatan ‘youth’ : jUli fataydni, jjvAt 
^asan ‘stick’ : ^-asawdniy shakwd ‘complaint’ : 

shakwaydniy hirbdmn ‘chameleon’ : j=^ hirbdwdni. 

§108. a) Two paired persons or things can be expressed by the dual of 
one of them: {^a)l-abawdni ‘the parents’, dual of i^\ ^abun ‘father’, 

{^a)l~Hasandni ‘Hasan and Husayn’, j^\ {^a)l-qamardni ‘sun and 
moon’, dual of qamarun ‘moon’. 

Note 1. Adjectives and elatives have substantive duals with enigmatic 
meanings: {^a)l~^abyaddni ‘the two whites’, i.e., ‘water and milk’, 

{*a)l-^abraddni ‘the two colds’, i.e., evening and morning’. 

Note 2. When pairs are distinguished by different attributes, the attributes 
are in the singular: jlcLo kisd^dni ^abyadu wa-mj^daru 

‘two pieces of clothing, one white and one green’, i.e., ‘a white and a green 
garment’. 

b) The dual of collectives or of collective plurals indicates duality of 
the example or quantity: ^ ghanamun ‘small livestock’ : ghanamd- 

ni ‘two small livestock herds’, rimahun (sing. ^ rumhun) ‘lances’ : 

oWUj rimdhdni ‘two groups of lances’. 

Note 3. A nomen unitatis (§84 a) may form an individual dual: 
hamdmatdni ‘two doves’. 
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§109. a) The dual particle kild^ fern. tJT kiltd (§64.1) is followed by a 
genitive or personal pronoun suffix: ^kild hddhayni ‘both of these’, 
OCil kiltd ’l-jannatayni ‘both gardens’, or kildnd ‘both of us’, 
kildkumd ‘both of you’. 

Note 1. Instead of a genitive dual, two genitives in the singular may occur: 

kild ^s-sayfi wa-^r-rumhi ‘both, the sword and the lance’. 

b) kild, kiltd are indeclinable in combination with substantives in the 
genitive: y^ ^ ft kild ’l-baladayni ‘in both places’. With personal 

suffixes, the oblique forms are: kilay, kiltay: bi-kilaynd ‘with us both’, 

j ft Vwddiyayni kilayhimd ‘in both wadis’. 

Note 2. Expressions with kild, kiltd are treated grammatically as singu¬ 
lars: Ulj y^ kild ^l-^abdayni ra^dha ‘both slaves saw her’. Dual 

constructions ad sensum occasionally occur. 


Gender of Substantives 

§110. Substantives are classified into two grammatical genders: masculine 
and feminine. Masculine substantives are those that are not distinguished 
by the feminine ending or are not treated as feminine because of meaning. 
Feminines by morphological form are those substantives with the feminine 
ending -atun, -d, -d»u (§64): 5ju muddatun ‘period of time’, ^ J'h dhikrd 
‘memory’, fusayfisdm ‘mosaic’. 

Note 1. As a feminine ending -atun forms feminines that refer to persons: 
JU khalun ‘maternal uncle’ : iJUi- khalatun ‘maternal aunt’, fatan 
‘youth’ : Slli fatatun ‘young woman’. 

Note 2. Masculines ending in -atun that refer to persons (§73 a) are treated 
grammatically as masculines. Usually, hayyatun ‘snake’ is masculine, 
but also occasionally feminine. 

§111. Because of their meanings, the following substantives are grammati¬ 
cally feminine: 

a) Words that indicate feminine beings: mmmun ‘mother’, 

^ajuzun ‘old woman’. Cf. for this §113.1, adjectives. 
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Note 1. The names of animals are treated as feminines, if the female 
is intended: v_JL*j thadabun ‘fox’, as feminine ‘vixen’. Conversely, 
Jarasun ‘mare’, when it means ‘horse’, is masculine. 

b) The names of countries, cities, etc., if they are diptotes (§153): jsjia 
misru ‘Egypt’, jahannamu ‘Hell’. 

c) Collectives and “broken plurals” (§84 ff.). 

Note 2. Generic collectives are as a rule masculine (§84.1). All collec¬ 
tives and collective plurals may be treated, contrary to the basic rule, as ad 
sensum plurals, if they are intended as individual plurals of living beings, 
especially people. 

d) A series of words, such as nafsun ‘soul’ (§273), wdun 

‘earth’, rihun ‘wind’, jb ndrun ‘fire’, shamsun ‘sun’, Ju birun 

‘weir, jb damn ‘dwelling’, j>- harbun ‘war’, as well as the names of 
body parts that appear in pairs, such as jo yadun ‘hand >rj rijlun ‘foot’, 

^aynun ‘eye’, j.il mdhnun ‘ear’, and still others details about which can 
be found in the lexicons. 

§112. a) In analogy to the words enumerated in §111, many semantically 
related words are optionally treated as feminines, e. g.: ruhun ‘spirit’, 

jahimun ‘hellfire’, sulhun ‘peace’, the names of winds like 

saban ‘east wind’, the names of body parts like sinnun ‘tooth’, the 
names of substances like dhakabun ‘gold’, milhun ‘salt’ or 

markabun ‘ship’, by association with safinatun ‘ship’, etc. For gender, 
usage fluctuates in such cases from period to period, occasionally from 
author to author, so that no consistent rule can be laid down. 

b) With reference to general concepts like kalimatun ‘word’, j> 
harfun ‘letter, particle’, when cited in a text, words, particles, morphemes, 
etc., are usually feminine, less frequently masculine: U md Uijd- 

ziyyatu ^the h\}hz\ l-joJMI {^a)l~alifu ’l-maqsuratu (see §10.3). 
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§113. a) As attribute and predicate, the adjective agrees in gender with 
the substantive it modifies. The masculine is unmarked. The feminine is 
indicated by -atun (cf. §110.1) on primary adjectives that agree in gender: 
4jl yawmun baridun ‘a cold day’, o^jL iJJ laylatun baridatun ‘a cold 
night’. Primary adjectives can form plurals with the -una (masc.), -dtun 
(fern.) endings. 

Note 1. Adjectives that specifically refer to feminine qualities, as a rule, 
do not take the feminine ending: Jllb oly»l (n)mra^atun tdliqun ‘divorced 
women’; nevertheless, there are rare exceptions: jA murdpatun^ rarely 

^jA murdpun ‘nursing, wet nurse’. 

b) Adjectives that agree secondarily have suppletive feminine and plu¬ 
ral morpheme patterns (§119). Adjectives that do not agree have no dis¬ 
tinguishing feminine or plural morpheme (§121). 

Note 2. Adjectives can become substantives: f^ddimun ‘serving’ 

and ‘servant, maid-servant’, bdtilun ‘null’ and ‘nothingness, prattle’. 

Cf. also §73. 

§114. a) The ending of the inflected plural -una may refer only to mas¬ 
culine individuals, and -dtun to feminine individuals and to the names 
of things: muslimuna salihuna ‘pious Muslims’, 

olALw® muslimdtun sdlihdiun ‘pious Muslim women’, ol.>U ^ddd- 

tun sdlihdtun ‘pious practices’. In analogy to “broken” plurals, the names of 
things are usually treated in the plural as feminine singulars: obU 

^addtun sdlihatun, 

b) The plural adjective forms may function independently of the gram¬ 
matical gender of the modified substantive. Thus, these adjectival forms 
may modify “broken” plurals and collectives ad sensum, even if grammat¬ 
ically the substantives are singulars (masc. or fern.): rijd- 

lun salihuna ‘pious men’, olAL? nisd^un sdlihdtun ‘pious women’, 

oUjIS ^ 3 -*^ dumipun dhdrifatun and UjIS dumipun dhdrifatun ‘flow- 
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ing tears’, nakhlun bdsiqdtun a.nd naJMun hdsiqunox 

bdsiqatun ‘towering datepalms’ (§84 a), j ^y qawmun sdlihuna 
‘pious people, pious nation’ (§86 a). 

Note 1. With substantives that refer to people, grammatical agreement 



occurs infrequently 


salihatun. 

Note 2. The “broken” plural is frequently preferred in adjectives (§122 f.) 
over the inflected plural. 

c) Strict agreement is the rule in the dual: jU-L? O^j ^o,juldni sd- 


lihani ‘two pious men’, 0^ laylatani bdridatani ‘two cold nights’. 


§115. Primary adjectives that agree include: 1, Participles (§§223 f.); 2. 
nisbah adjectives (§§116 f.); 3. verbal adjectives in the morpheme cate¬ 
gories fa^alun, fa^ilun (fa^ulun)^ fa^lun (§105.2), fu^lun like: hasanun 

‘good, handsome’, sa^bun ‘difficult’, murrun ‘bitter’; 4. intensive 

adjectives in the morpheme categories fa^^dlun, fvnlun like bakkd^un 
‘weepy’, siddiquii ‘upright’; 5. adjectives in the morpheme category 

fu^ldnun like ^nrydnun ‘naked’; cf. also §119.1. 

Note 1. fanlun of Il-weak roots is always formed with yy (§68 c). 

Note 2. A verbal substantive in the role of adjective does not agree: Jap 
^adlun ‘probity’: Jap> JUbLi shahidun ^adlun ‘an honest witness’, ^ 
hulumun ‘dream’: ^ 5 dhikratun hulumun ‘a dreamlike memory’. 

§116. The so-called nisbah-ending -iyyun forms denominal adjectives that 
indicate belonging or relationship (v*J nisbatun): ^aqlun ‘reason’ : 

cPf- ^aqliyyun ‘rational’, misru ‘Egypt’ : y jsaa misriyyun ‘Egyptian’, 
JL^I msadun (name of a tribe) : ^asadiyyun ‘belonging to Asad, a 

member of the Asad tribe’. The feminine -iyyatun frequently forms abstract 
substantives (§§73 c; 76). 
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Note 1 . The short form -iy-un > -m (-t §155) occurs in tahdmin from 
tihdmatun ‘Tihamah’ (West Arabian coastal plain), jlc. yamdnin 
from {^a)l-Yamanu ‘Yemen’, sha^dminivom j^UJl (^a)sh-Sha*mu 
‘Syria’. The regular nishah's yamaniyyun and sha*miyyun also 

occur. 

Note 2. Ayy-ina (oblique plural §147) is occasionally abbreviated to -ina: 
wjammafrom ’ayami^yun‘non-Arab’. 

Note 3 . See §§95.2 and 99.2 concerning the plural fa^dliyu (fa^dli, fa^dld) 
of the nisbah-end'ing. 

Note 4. See §§86.4; 119.4 concerning -iyyun in the formation of terms 
indicating individuals. 

Note 5 . Nisbah-a,d]ectWes can also be formed from adjectives: 
^a^wajiyyun (pedigree of horses) from ^a^waju ‘crooked’. 

Note 6 . Nisbah-adiectives formed from plurals that signify objects serve as 
names of occupations: kutubiyyun ‘book dealer’ from kuiubun 

‘books’ (sing. kitdbun), 3 UU sd^dtiyyun ‘clock maker’ from oUU 

sd^dtun ‘clocks’ (sing. sd^atun ‘hour, clock’). 

§117. When the nisbah-ending is affixed, the feminine ending -atun is 
dropped: 3 basriyyun ‘coming from Basrah’ from 0 j^\ {^a)l-Basratu^ 
3 U ^dmmiyyun ‘popular’ from oU ^dmmatun ‘common people’. On the 
other hand, it is added to -d, -d>u: lJ.> dunyd ‘this world’ : dun- 

yawiyyun ^edir\.h\y\ sa/iwu‘desert’ : sahrdwiyyun ^deseit- 

like’ (§35.3). In the same way, w comes between stem final -a of III-weak 
noun forms and the nisbah-ending: maman ‘meaning, idea’ : 

mamawiyyun ‘pertaining to meaning, conceptual’. Two-radical substantives 
(Ill-weak roots; §72 a) are treated analogically: lughatun ‘language’ : 

jyj lughawiyyun ‘, lexic(ographic)al, linguistic, philological’. 

Note 1 . A post-classical nisbah-ending in -awiyyun is added to place 
names with the feminine ending -atun: Makkatun ‘Mecca’ : 3 ^!^ 

makkdwiyyun, instead of classical makkiyyun. On occasion, -dniyyun 
occurs instead: San^d^u ‘San'a*’ : san^dniyyun. 
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Note 2. In several cases, -dn-iyyun replaces -iyyun: fawqdniyyun 

‘upper’ from fawqu ‘up’ (§317), ruhdniyyun ‘spiritual’ from 

‘spirit’. 

§118. When the nisbah-endmg is affixed to the morphemes fanl, fanl, they 
change to /a^a/, while fw-ayl changes to fu’^al: jr namirun (name of a 
tribe) : jr namariyyun, ^ nabiyun ‘prophet’ : yj nabawiyyun, 
qurayshun (name of a tribe) : ^ y qurashiyyun. There is no such change 
with Il-geminate roots: haqiqatun ‘reality’ : haqiqiyyun ‘real’. 

Note 1. 3^ vathrabiyyun, in addition to yathribiyyun, are formed 
analogously from Yathribu (the former name of Medina), Note also 

311 ^ tdHyyun from 3 ^ tayyimn (name of a tribe). 

Note 2. Frequently there is no change in the stem in post-classical Ara¬ 
bic: 3 ^“^ madiniyyun for classical 3 ^^ madaniyyun from ^jJt (»a)/- 
Madinatu ‘Medina’, Nevertheless, such formations are attested early: 
rudayniyyun ‘well-straightened spear, spear of Rudaynah’. 

Note 3. Nishah forms of compound names and names that belong to no 
particular morpheme category are shortened: 3* hadramiyyun from 
hadramawtu ‘Hadramaut’ (province in South Arabia), 3v)lW td- 
libiyyun ‘from the family of Abu Talib’. 

§119. Adjectives that agree secondarily are: fa^ldnu^ fern, /a*/a, pi. fa^dldy 
fwdld like kasldnu ‘lazy’, fern. kasla, plural kasd- 

Id, kusdld, as well as adjectival ^afalu that indicates colors and physi¬ 
cal defects: ^af^alu, fern. faHd^u, pi. fu^lun (fu^ldnun) like ^a^aju, 

fern. sU- y ^arjdni, pi. ^ y mrjun ‘lame’; ^abyadu, fern. baydd^ 

pi. bidun (§33 b) ‘white’; ^.il ^adamu (§40), fern. ^admam, pi. 
mdmun, ^udmanun ‘light-colored’. 

Note 1. fw-ldnu and ^afalu, fa^ld^u are diptotically inflected (§152). Oc¬ 
casionally, fa^ldnun occurs as a triptote, from which a feminine with -aiun 
is formed: jUjJ nadmdnu or jU-0 nadmdnun, fern. <uUjU nadmdnatun 
‘repentant’. 
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Note 2. Contrary to the rules of agreement (§§113 f ), fa'^ld^u may occur 
only for feminine singulars, but not for plurals and collectives, fu^lun must 
always be used instead: i3jj hamdmun luurqun ‘ash-color doves’, 

jua buyutun sufrun ‘yellow houses’. 

Note 3. kumaytun ‘bay’ (horse) and jawnun ‘colorful, dark’ 

take fwlun as plural: kumtun, junun. 

Note 4. vJjaT kudriyyun ‘Qa^-bird of the kudr-type^ and ju- 

niyyun ‘Qata-bird of the jun-type’ occur as individual nouns of kudrun 

‘drab’ (sing. mkdaru) and junun ‘colorful’ (Note 3), as they are 
used as the names of birds. 

§120. Adjectives in the morpheme categories fa^tlun and fa^^ulun agree 
grammatically to a limited extent. As a basic rule, fanlun with a passive 
sense and fa^ulun with an active sense do not agree: ^aynun kahilun 

‘eye darkened with kohl’ (§111 d), ^ij kadhubun ‘false vision’. 

Usage, however, is frequently at odds with the basic rule, and fa^ulun is the 
form that usually does not agree. 

Note 1. katjnrun ‘many’ and qalilun ‘few’ sometimes do not 

agree in the plural: (eLJ) J^-j rijdlun (nisdmn) kathirun ‘many 

men (women)’. 

Note 2. An inflected plural can be formed on fa^tlun when it does agree: 
j^1^ qaliluna ‘few’, fa^ulun has only a “broken” plural, usually fwulun. 

§121. Adjectives in the expanded morpheme categories fu^alun, fu^-dlun, 
fw^dlun, fa^dlun, fvdlun and mij^alun, mif^dlun^ mifilun do not agree. They 
do not vary as they modify masculines, feminines, and plurals: 
bintun muldhun (mulldhun) ‘an exceptionally beautiful girl’, olxi 

fatdtun miksdlun ‘a lady who does not need to work’, nuqun 

hijdnun ‘well-bred camels (fern.)’. 

Note 1. mif^dlun, mij^ilun can have mafd^ilu (§95) as plural. “Broken” 
plurals also occur for other morpheme categories: hijdnun: plural 

hajdnnu. 
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“Broken” Plurals of Adjectives 

§122. The following morpheme categories are used as plural masculines and 
feminines of adjectives: 

fa^ld: hamiqun ‘stupid’ : hamqdj oLHa hdlikun ‘perishing’ : 

halkd, qatilun ‘killed’ : qatld. 

fa^dldf fw^dld (for fa'^ld, §99): samjun^ samijun^ samijun ‘ugly’ 

: samdjdy sumdjd] cf. also §119. 

fwulun {fuHun §88): kadhubun ‘lying’: kudhubun, 6a- 

dinun, badmun ‘corpulent’: ()X> budunun, budnun. 

jvdlun (§88): J^afifun ‘light’ (of weight) : Idiifdfun, 

jayyidun ‘good’ : jiyddun. 

^afalun (§100): hurrun ‘free, noble’ : jl^l ^ahrdrun, Jlu> sifrun, 

safrun, safirun ‘empty’ : j\jL^\ ^asfdrun. 

fwulun (§88): A.C.U qdndun ‘sitting’ : :>y^ qumdun. 

fu^^alun, fu^^dlun see §90. 

§123. a) The morpheme categories fu^ald^u (of III-weak roots, fu^alatun 
§90) and ^afild^u (§100) function as masculine plurals: jabdnun 

‘cowardly, coward’ : juband^u^ faqirun ‘poor, poor person’ : t\ji 3 

fuqardni, kdsin ‘clothed’ : qLS kusdiun, ^ ghaniyun ‘wealthy, 

wealthy person’ : tl^l ^aghniyd^u. 

b) fawdnlu (§97) is used as a feminine plural, but also as a common plu¬ 
ral: kLJ nisdmn kawdfiru ‘unbelieving women’. Occasionally, fa^dHlu 

occurs as a feminine plural of adjectives (§§98; 121.1). 

Quantity 

Elative ^afialu 

§124. The morpheme category ^af^alu designates an attribute or thing as 
preeminent: j. J^\ ^akraviu ‘especially noble, very noble, more noble, most 
noble’. It functions as an elative of all nominal derivatives, whatever the 
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root might be; ^alhanu ‘more melodious’ from ^ lahnun ‘melody’, 

JUtl ^a^qadu ‘more knotted’ from jujc« mu^aqqadun ‘knotted’, J3l ^aqallu 
‘fewer’ from qalilun ‘few’, ^aqsd ‘very far’ from qastyun ‘far’. 


Often, several derivations are possible: ^akramu, 1 . ‘more noble’ from 

kdTimun ‘noble’; 2. ‘bestowing more honor’ from ^ jLo mukrimun 
‘bestowing honor’. 


Note 1. In II-weak roots, u; or ^ is always consonantal: ^atwa^u 

‘more obedient’ from twun or mutvun ‘obedient’ (root 

^akhwafu. 1 . ‘more fearful’ from khdHfun ‘fearful’; 2 . ‘more 

dreaded’ from makhufun ‘dreaded’ (root ^atyabu 

‘better’ from tayyibun ‘good’ (root t-y-b). 


Note 2 . khavrun ‘good’ and sharrun ‘evil, bad’ also function as 
elatives without any change in form: ‘better, best’ and ‘worse, worst’. Only 
in post-classical Arabic do ’aM^aru, ’a^arru occasionally occur 
as elatives. 


Note 3. Adjectival ^afalu (§119) is not used in classical Arabic as an 
elative. Paraphrases, like LpL Juil ^ashaddu bayddan ‘even whiter’ (Note 
4), are used instead. The comparative use (§125) occurs not infrequently in 
post-classical Arabic: ^ ^abyadu min ‘whiter, brighter than ... ’. 

Note 4 . In combination with the indefinite accusative (§384), elatives 
are used in a general sense to paraphrase an otherwise ambiguous elative: 

^asra^u ^adwan ‘swifter in running’ rather than ’a^da, to 

distinguish it from ^a^dd ‘more hostile’ from 3 ^ Hiduwun ‘enemy’. 

§125. a) The elative is inflected as a diptote (§152), As a rule, it may not 
take the article (exception §127) and does not, therefore, agree grammati¬ 
cally with the substantive that it modifies. Besides indicating a quality of 
preeminence, the elative also functions as a comparative. When followed 
by the genitive (§126), it expresses the superlative. 

b) To express the comparative, the elative is paired with ^ min 
(§299 d) (‘than’): ^atwalu min nakhlatin ‘taller than a date- 

palm’, a5u)I {^a)n-ndqatu ’asmanu min ndqatind ‘that camel 

(fern.) is fatter than ours’. The comparative usage can also be determined 
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by context: jtTl ^a^tayndhum dirhaman ^akUiara ‘we 

gave them one dirham or more’, y\ (jdlll ^y\ ^ayyu ’l-mdlayni ^aqarru 
li-^aynika ‘which of these two possessions gives you more pleasure?’. 


Note 1. In a comparative sentence, the subject of the contrasted phrase fol¬ 
lows and is dependent on ^ mm, if it is a nominal phrase: lJ ji\ ^ U 

J ^and laka ^a_^rafu minka It ‘I am more respectful of you than you 
are of me’, A verbal phrase begins with subordinating U md (§416): 


y. b/ kuntu ^ akhwafa ^alayka mimma 

(§45) kuntu ^ald nafsi ‘I was more fearful for you than I was for myself’. 


c) The elative without the article and with or without min can appear 
in all positions in which an indefinite noun can occur, i.e., especially as pred¬ 
icate or in apposition to an indefinite governing form {regens): j^\ <DI ^al- 
Idhu »a)b6artt‘God is (incomparably) great’, lastum bi-^ak^aba 

‘you are no more deceitful (than anyone else)’, lo md 

laqitu nason mqhaha minhum ‘Never have I met worse people than them’. 
The elative also occurs as an object: fa-Hnnahii yadamu 

's-sirra wa-mkhfd (Koran 20:7) ‘for He knows all that is secret (in man) and 
what is more deeply hidden’. 


§126. The elative has the superlative meaning when followed by the geni¬ 
tive: 


a) When the genitive is indefinite (§387), the superlative has an abso¬ 
lute sense: ^afdalu rajulin ‘the most excellent man (there is)’, 

^aidjibdlin ‘the highest (knowm) mountains’. Often, a restrictive 
complement follows: kuntu ^ahda^a rajulin fihim ‘I 

was the youngest man among them’. 


Note 1. Note expressions with the elative such as: A-il 0^ kana 

^ashadda shaydn ^alayhi ‘he was extremely violent against him’, J5l 
jU yaktubu ^aqalla md yakunu ‘he writes as little as possible’, 
^ ^aqbahu md yakunu ^s-sidqu ft ^s-srdyati 
‘sincerity is worst in slander’ (<jljcJJi ^ ft ^s~srdyati is the predicate!). 
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p 

‘The more ... the more’ is expressed by using this phrase two times: l» 

U <iUJl ^akhwafu md takunu ^l-^dmmatu ’a- 

manu md takunu %wuzard^ ‘the more fearful are the people, the more 
sure are the viziers’ (cf. also §463). 

b) In the same way, the elative has a superlative meaning with the 
(always definite) partitive genitive (§387 b). It is always substantivized: 

p p 

’l-jibdli ‘the highest of the mountains’, bi'^aid 

sawtiht ^with his loudest voice’. 

Note 2. khayrun and ^ sharrun (§124.2) are treated like elatives 
that do not agree grammatically: jb ^ ft khayri darin ‘in the best 

p ~ 

home’, mntum khayru ^l-^arabi ‘you are the best of the 

Arabs’. 

§127. a) With the article, the definite elative {^a)l~^afalu is used for the 
masculine singular. As its feminine counterpart, the suppletive form fu^ld is 
used, ^afaluna or ^afdnlu (§94) is used for the masculine plural, fu^laydtun 
or fwalu is used for the feminine plural. In this form, the elative is used 
as a substantive or adjective modifying a definite substantive: (^a)l- 

^asgharu ‘the younger, the youngest’, Oa)s-suQhrd ‘the younger, 

the youngest (fern.)’, {^a)l-akdbiru ‘the oldest ones’, 

sawtiht 7-w^d‘with his loudest voice’, LUJI (^a)d-darajdtu 'l-<ulyd 

‘the upper (highest) steps’. 

Note 1. In post-classical Arabic, fu^ld also appears with indefinite substan¬ 
tives: darajatun ^ulyd ‘a higher (highest) step’. 

p 

b) The suppletive forms fu^ld and fwalu also occur with ^awwalu 

^ p p 

‘first’ and m^aru (< ’^‘^a^ldiaru) ‘other’: fern. sing. Jjt ^Id^ tj 
n^/ird, masc. pi. 0^3^ ^awwaluna^ ^dkharuna and J^ljl ^awdnlu, 

p p p p 

fern. pi. J^l ^walUj ^1 nikharu and ml^raydtun. J 3 I ^awwalu, 

as an elative that does not agree grammatically, also appears in construc- 

p p p 

tions with the genitive: ^awwalu kitdbin ‘the first book’, J3' 

. p p 

^awwalu ^l-^amri ‘the beginning of the matter’, 51^1 J 3 I ^awwalu ’mra^atin 

p p 

or al-mar^atu ’l-^ld ‘the first woman’. 
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Note 2. The construction of ^dkhirun follows that of ^awwalu. 
It can occur in combination with a following indefinite genitive: ^ 
^dkhiru yawmin ‘the last (possible) day’, as opposed to (>a)/- 

yawmu 7-^ dkhiru ‘the last day (of a series of days)’, oyo ^dkhira mav- 
ratin ‘for the last time’ (§315 b), JJJl ^dkhiru ’l-layli ‘the end of the 
night’. 

Formulas of Astonishment md ^af^ala 

§128, In combination with md ‘what’, ^afala forms the so-called formula 
of astonishment. The subject follows in the accusative or as a pronom¬ 
inal suffix: U ma ^akrama ’l-^amira ‘how noble is the prince!’, 

dUa.JL/1 Lo md ^abghadaka nlayya ‘how loathsome are you to me!’,|j;jLtl U 
JUJd md ^adamant li-dhdlika ‘how well do I know that!’. Indeclinable jlT 
kdna coming before ^afiala indicates the preterite (§190): ^J^ U md 

kdna msbarahu ‘how patient was he!’. 

Note 1. Infrequently, and only in poetry, the formula occurs without the 
following accusative: ^ j\ U md ^akrama ‘how noble!’. 

t- 

Note 2. The formula bi- has the same meaning: ojaI ^ahwin biht 

‘how disdainful is he!’. Often it appears with the accusative of specificity 
(§384) or with min (§299 c): 0 II 5 ^akrim hihd fatdtan or ^ 

min fatdtin ‘what a noble woman is she!’. 

Numerals 

§129. a) The cardinal numbers from 1 to 10 are: 

For masculine 

1 wdhidun 

2 jU5l {H)thndni 

3 thaldthatun 

4 ^jl ^arba^atun 

5 khamsatun 

6 *1^ sittatun 

7 sab^atun 

8 <Jlr thamdniyatun 

9 tis^atun 

10 wharatun 


For feminine 

wdhidatun 

{H)thnatdni^ jilo thintdni (§64.1) 
thaldthun 
^arba^un 
khamsun 
sittun 
sab^un 

jLr thamdnin (§155) 
tismn 

jts- ^ashrun 
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Note 1. wahidun is an adjective: Ijy qaryatun wahidatun *a 

single village’ (§141 b). When used as a substantive, ‘one’ is ^1 ^ahadun, 
fern. "dhidd: mhaduhum ‘one of them’. Cf. also §131.1. 

Note 2. (H)th^ndni has the dual inflection (§147). It can appear with the 
dual for emphasis: qaryatdni am‘two villages’. 

b) The numbers 3-10 have forms with -atun in combination with mas¬ 
culine counted substantives, the basic form with feminines. This also holds 
true when the counted is unnamed: hanildn ^th-thaldthatu^these 

three (men)’, mada^ »ar6aw‘four (nights) passed’. The substan¬ 

tive follows the numeral in the genitive plural: obijL*. sabu sdriqdtin 
‘seven thieves (fern.)’. With “broken” plurals, the gender of the singular 
governs: JWj khamsatu rijalin ‘five men’, eLu j^amsu nisann 

‘five women’. A personal pronoun suflftx may appear instead of a substan¬ 
tive: thaldthatuhum ‘the three of them’. The numbers can follow 

as attributives: aJLt rijdlun thamdniyatun ‘eight men’, JUI .Uiil 

(^a)n-nisd^u ^th-iharridm ‘the eight women’. On the agreement in such con- 
tructions, see §§354; 399. 

Note 3. Collectives can occur in the genitive singular: Jotoj 5^^^ ^asharatu 
rahtin ‘ten persons’. 

Note 4. To make numerical expressions definite, the article is placed either 
before the substantive, before the number, or even before both: 
tis^atu ’l-kutubiy or Aji-mDI (^a)t-tis^atu kuUihin, or 
a)t-tis*atu ^l-kutubi ‘the nine books’. 

Note 5. Forms of the numerals ending in -atun are used to express ab¬ 
stract numbers and, like proper names, are inflected diptotically (§152): 

sittatu ^ak^aru min j^amsata ‘six is more than five’. 

Note 6. Similarly, bid^un ‘several’ occurs with the genitive: 

((LJ) J^j hid^u rijdlin {nisdHn) ‘several men (women)’. See also §130.2. 
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§130. a) The cardinal numbers from 11 to 19 are: 

For masculine 

11 jts> ^ahada ^ashara 

12 lui (^i)thnd ^ashara 

13 thald^ata whara 

14 jlS' <*fjl ^arha^ata ^ashara 

15 jts- khamsata ^ashara 

16 sittata ^ashara 

17 jts- sab^ata ^ashara 

18 jts- <Jlr tJkamdniyata ^ashara 

19 tis^ata ^ashara 

Note 1. The oblique of “12” is jts- {H)thnay ^a^ara, 5^^^ 
(H)thnatav ^ashrata. The rest of the numbers, 11 and 13-19, do not vary 
with case. 

Note 2. bid^un (§129.6) is treated analogously: jts^ ijtJaj bid^ata 

^ashara, 5 jts- bid^a ^ashrata ‘ten plus several’. 

b) The counted follows the number in the indefinite accusative singular: 
il** sittata ^ashara rajulan ‘sixteen men’. The article always pre¬ 
cedes the number in this construction: a\J o jts- {^a)s~sab^a ^a^rata 

laylatan ‘the seventeen nights’. 

§131. The plural ending -una/-ma (§101) indicates the tens: 

n^runa 20, thaldthuna 30, ^arba^na 40, dy^ 

khamsuna 50, sittuna 60, j sab^una 70, j^Ir thamdnuna 80, 

tismna 90. The units come before the tens, and the counted fol¬ 
lows in the indefinite accusative singular: >Wj ^ wdhidun wa 

%shruna rajulan ‘twenty-one men’, iJU jlr ^amdnin wa-dskru- 

na laylatan ‘twenty-eight nights’. The article precedes the units and tens: 

Xtu ba^da ’t-tis^ati wa-%tisnna yawman ‘after ninety- 

nine days’. 

Note 1. In combination with larger numbers, “one” is always expressed by 
wdhidun. See §399 concerning agreement in numerical expressions. 


For feminine 

5 Hilda ^ashrata 
yis- liul {H)^natd *ashrata 
Oj^ thaldtha ^ashrata 

0 ys- ^j\ ^arba^a ^ashrata 
0 jLs. l^amsa ^ashrata 

IjLS’ O-M. sitta ^ashrata 
sab^a •^ashrata 

0 jts> ^jlr thamdniya ^ashrata 
tis^a ^ashrata 
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§132. a) Hundreds: cU, mvatun 100 (§15.4), mvatdni 200, 

<jU thalathu mvatin 300, ^.1 ^arba^u mvatin 400, etc. (also 

A «. A f. 

written <jLr>l5, CLjwjI, etc.). Thousands: uiil ^alfun 1,000, jliJl ^alfdni 
2,000, lJMI <J>0 thaldthatu ’a/a/in 3,000 (§100), ciMI oojl ^arba^atu mldfin 
4,000, loJI ^£>1 ^ahada ^ashara ^alfan 11,000. 

b) The counted follows the hundreds and the thousands in the genitive 
singular: sittatu ^dldfi dirhamin ‘6,000 dirhams’. In com¬ 

pound numerals, the hundreds and the thousands usually, but not always, 
precede the lower numerals. The case and number of the counted is de¬ 
termined by the immediately preceding numeral: j wdhidun 

wa-mvatu rajulin TOl men’, alfun wa^tharndm 

mvatin wa-^arba^u sintna T,804 years’. 

Note 1. The plural forms oil® mvdtun^ j ^ mimna (§103 b) ‘hundreds’, 

p 

tjyi ^lufun ‘thousands’ occur with the genitive plural: 0)^ ^ mvu 
sintna ‘hundreds of years’. 

Note 2. To make these numerical expressions definite, as with the ones 
(§129.4), the article is placed either before the substantive, before the num¬ 
ber, or before both: oQI CU mvatu ^n-ndqati, or ob oil I {^a)l-mvatu 
ndqatin, or <5ll)l oUl {^a)l-mvatu ^n-ndqati ‘the hundred camels’. 

§133. a) The ordinal numbers from 2-10 are in the adjectival morpheme 

p p 

category fdnluny fern, fanlatun: J 3 I mwwaluy fern. nild ‘first’ (§127 

b), vjU ^dnin, fern. thaniyatun ‘second’, lIJU thdlithun ‘third’, 
rdbvun ‘fourth’, khdmisun ‘fifth’, sddisun ‘sixth’, sdbvun 

‘seventh’, i/idmmun‘eighth’, fei'un‘ninth’, ^dshirun ‘tenth’. 

b) The ordinal numbers 11-19 correspond to the cardinals inasmuch 
as they are indeclinable: jts- hadiya ^a^ara^ fern. 0 jts- hd- 

diyata ^ashrata'e\eventh\jis> thdniya ^ashara, fern. 0 thdniyata 
^ashrata ‘twelfth’, ^dlitha ^ashara, fern. 5^^ thdlithata 

‘a^rata‘thirteenth’, etc.: 0 jts- o*-«»lz)l a\JS\ {^a)l-laylatu ’Uidsvata ^a^rata 
‘the nineteenth night’. 
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c) From 20 up, the ones are in the morpheme category fd^ilun, 
-atun^ while the tens, hundreds, thousands have the form of the cardinal: 

hadin wa-H^runa ‘twenty-first’, {^a)t!i-thdm 

wa-^l-khamsuna ‘the fifty-second’, <1^1 (^a)May- 

latu ^l-hddiyatu wa-^s-sab^una wa-^th-^amdm-mvatin ‘the eight-hundred 
and seventy-first night’. 

Note 1. As is typical of all large numbers, cardinal numbers replace the 
ordinal when referring to dates. In such constructions, the cardinal is in the 
genitive after the counted substantive: j P 

sanati ^alfin wa-mvatayni wa-thaldthin wa-sittina ‘in the year 1263’. 

Note 2. The adverbial accusative of ordinal numbers (§315): 

^awwalariy LjIj thdniyan, 11115 ^dlithan, etc., has the meaning ‘firstly, 
first’, ‘secondly’, ‘thirdly’, etc. 

§134. Fractions have the morpheme category fu^lun {fwulun), pi. ^aj^dlun: 

thulthun ‘a third’, rub^un ‘a quarter’, sudsun ‘a sixth’, 

^umnun ‘an eighth’, etc.; oliU thulthdni ‘two-thirds’, thaldUiaiu 

^arbdm ‘three-quarters’. 

§135. The distributive numbers have the morpheme category fudlu or 

maf^alu with diptotic inflection (§152): clu ^undni^ mathnd ’two at 

a time’, thuldthu, mathlathu ‘three at a time’, etc. ‘Alone’ 

is expressed by wahda-^ always with a personal pronominal suffix, 

(■ 

and it generally follows in apposition in the accusative: ^abu- 

ka wahdahu ‘your father alone’, baqind wahdand ‘we remained 

alone’. 

Note 1. Distributive adjectives are frequently expressed by repeating the 
number; 0^1 3^'"^ ’thnayni ^thnayni ^aw 

thaldth^atan thaldthatan ‘they came two or three at a time’. 

Note 2. Adjectival/it'(§116) is formed homfwdlu: ^uld- 

thiyyun ‘three-part’, rubdHyyun ‘four-part, quadriliteral’. 
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Totality 

§136. Jr kullun ^eachj every, all’: kullun qad ^ahaba ‘everyone 

has left’; usually with the genitive: o^j kullu Hnsdnin ‘every human’, 
jLj^l jr kullu ^l-Hnsdni ‘the entire human being’, JT kullu ’n-ndsi 
‘all mankind’. In emphatic apposition: ^^1 JT {^a)l-qawmu kullu 
aUqawmi ‘the one and only people’. As a permutative in apposition (§395) 
kullu often follows with a personal pronoun suffix: aJT [^a)l-yawTnu 
kulluhu ‘the whole day’. See §353 for gender agreement. 

Note 1. Post-classical kullun is occasionally a substantive; JT kullun ‘a 
whole’, (^a)l-kullu ‘the whole’ (§144.2). 


Note 2. In combination with numbers, kullun has a distributive sense: 

^IjI Jr ^ ft kulli sab^ati ^ayydmin marratan ‘once every seven 

days’. In pre-classical Arabic, it sometimes has the meaning ‘every, all, 
possible’: JT ^ald kulli farasin ‘on all kinds of horses’. 


§137. jami^un ‘totality’ usually occurs in constructions with the def¬ 
inite genitive: jami^u ^n-ndsi ‘all mankind’, jarrn^u 

mmrihi ‘his entire affair’. The conditional accusative jamvan ‘alto- 

gether, completely’ can follow in apposition: ^ JaI ^ahlu najdin 

f- 

jampan ‘the people of the Najd, altogether’, b ja\ ^amrund jampan 

‘our affair, all of us’. 


Note 1. Similarly, JuU ^dmmatun and olT kdffatun ‘encompassing, 
totality’ are used like jampun: (oiO ^dmmatu (kdffatu) ’n- 

ndsi ‘the totality of mankind’, (»a)n-nasw ^ammatan 

(kdffatan) ‘mankind in its entirety’. 

§138. ^ajma^Uf fern. jam^dni^ pi. ^ajma^una ‘entire, 

whole, all’ occurs in apposition to substantives but never takes the ar¬ 
ticle: yawmun ^ajma^u ‘a whole day’, <52>U1 (»a)/- 

maldHkatu kulluhum ^ajma^una (Koran 15:30, 38:73) ‘all the angels alto¬ 
gether’. In apposition to a personal pronominal suffix: hadd- 

kum ^ajmama ‘he rightly guided you all’. 


Note 1. The synonyms of ^ajma^Uy ^akta^u, ^abta^Uy ^absa^u 
are treated similarly. Occasionally, they appear with ^ajma^u for emphasis. 
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Note 2. In combination with the preposition bi~ (§294.8) and with a per- 
sonal pronominal suffix, ^ajma^u may follow in apposition: 

{*a)n-ndsu bi-^ajma^ihim ‘mankind in its entirety’. Expressions like 
bi-jamnhim, hi-^asrihim, and others (§394.8) also occur in this type 

of construction. 

§139. ^ ba^dun (‘part’) with the definite genitive indicates a part or any 
number of something: ^ bw^du ^l-kdfirina ‘one of the unbelievers’ 
or ‘some unbelievers’, dU ba^du mdlihi ‘some (part) of his wealth’ 

(§146 b), joju ha^du ’l-^adhdbi ‘some’ or ‘a certain kind of suffering’. 

Often ba^dun is used to show reciprocity. In this paired construction, the 
first member has the personal pronominal suffix, while the second is always 
indefinite: Liuu Liuu ^\j rdqaba ba^dund ba^dan ‘some of us watched the 
others’, or ‘we watched each other’, jiuu oy rafa^nd ba^dahum 

fawqa ba^din (Koran 43:32) ‘we raised some of them above the others’. 

Note 1. Note expressions like: ^^1 ba^da ^l~lawmi ‘only some 

blame!’, i.e., ‘do not blame so much!’. 


Nominal Inflection 

§140. All nouns have three case-forms that express syntactic relationships: 
nominative (§§352; 362 f.), genitive (§385 ff.), accusative (§372 ff.). In the 
dual and plural, the genitive and accusative are formally indistinguishable 
(oblique case). There are three different states: the indefinite (or indeter- 
mined), the definite (or determined), and the construct. In the singular, the 
definite and construct states, with a few exceptions (§150), are identical. 
In the dual and plural, they are morphologically distinguished. 

§141. Indefinite state: a) The indefinite state indicates something unspec¬ 
ified introduced into the context. It is marked by -n {tanwin §11 f.) in 
triptotic inflection and is unmarked in diptotic inflection.: rajulun ‘a 

man’, fawdrisu ‘(any, some) horsemen’. 

Note 1. Personal names that are inflected as triptotes lose the sign of 
indefiniteness (-n) in genealogical citations before ^ {^i)bnu (§22 b) ‘son of 
... ^ viUU mdliku bnu sa^di bni muhammadin (but not 

Mdlikun, Sa^din). 
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Note 2. Expressions of time that specify the future are usually indefinite: 
IvVi ghadan ‘tomorrow’, Jlc Xmj ba^da ghadin ‘the day after tomorrow’, 
qdbilan ‘next year’. 

Note 3. In poetry, the indefinite state occurs not infrequently where one 
would expect the definite; Lij ^3^1 m^azzi^anka qalhan mus~ 

tahdman ‘I console over you a (i. e., my) love-sick heart’, jh UT 
kulla-md dharra shdriqun ‘whenever a (i.e., the) rising sun flares 

up’. 

Note 4. Explicit indefiniteness is often indicated by lo md (§285 c) following 
a noun: U yo\ ^amrun md ‘a certain affair’, Hid yawmin or 

U Hid yawmin md ‘until some day’. 

b) The indefinite state also indicates numerical singularity: 
kulluhum li-'^ummin ‘all of them come from one and the same mother’, 

tiJJi yaqdiru ^ald dhalika rajulun ‘one man is capable of this’, 

yawman ‘one day long’. In this case, wahidun (§129) can be 

added for clarity: jliM li-'nimmin wahidatin. 

c) The indefinite state often simply indicates the genus, namely, in the 

predicate (§363 a), with accusatives (§384), with genitives (§387 a), and in 
combination with ^ min (§299 a): Ujbj.3 ^ kam dirhaman ‘how many 
dirhams’, habbadhd ^anta min rajulin ‘what a likeable 

man you are!’ (§263). 

§142. Definite state: a) The definite state in the singular triptotic inflection 
does not have -n. The definite state occurs when a nominal form is marked 
definite by the article, J1 »a/-, by the vocative after I yd (§157 a), and by 
general negation after N Id (§318 c). 

b) The article is ("a)/- (§§21; 22 a; 54): {^a)l-kitdbu ‘the book’, 

ljuh hddhd ‘this book’ (§§274 ff.), bi-^l-kitdbi ^with 

the book’. See §§18; 44 concerning the assimilation of the I to the following 
consonant. 

§143. The definiteness indicated by the article is occasioned by the context, 
by the situation at hand, or by generally understood conditions. 
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a) When context expresses definiteness, the article often appears in 

place of the personal pronoun suffix, which otherwise would express defi- 
niteness: ^ataytu bayta %waz%ri fa^Mkaraja 

^l-khadimu nlayya ‘I came to the vizier’s house, and out came the (i.e., his) 
servant toward me’. Frequently, if no defining agent is specified, definiteness 
has a distributive meaning: ^r-rajulu ba^da V- 

rajuli ‘they came one after the other’, M U ^ JTL oj 

oi;i jri- Hnna ’r-rajula ya^kulu ft ’l-majlisi ^l-wahidi ma la ta^kulu ^Umava- 
tu ‘the man eats at a single sitting an amount the woman cannot’, ^ 
OwL-il (^a)r-rajulu min-a %muslimina ‘every single one of the Muslims’. 

b) Definiteness expressed by the situation occurs in cases like: ^ 

man-i Y~rajulu ‘who is the man?’, i.e., ‘you there, who are you?’ (in direct 
discourse), {^a)l-yawmu ‘the present day’, nla Vsa*a^^‘until 

now’. 

c) Nouns that refer to the generic, abstract, substance, etc., are definite 

if they are thought of as unique in kind: mathaluhu ka- 

mathali ^l-kalbi ‘with him it is like it is with the dog’, j^\ ^ min-a 
^l-kibari ‘out of arrogance’. 

Note 1. Uniqueness defines words like (^a)sh-shamsu ‘the sun’, 

0a)l-khalifatu ‘the Caliph’ and all proper names, even if they appear 
formally in the indefinite state: xL^ Muhammadun (Muhammad), v.^j 
Rajabun ‘the month of Rajah’. 

§144. The article transforms nouns that refer to individuals into generic 
nouns by defining them in a generic sense: jLJ'Jl j^uliqa ?- 

insdnu da^fan (Koran 4:28) ‘man was created weak’, cUUl {*a)l-^ulamd^u 
‘scholars’. 

Note 1. When expressing quantity, this general kind of definiteness indi¬ 
cates individual parts: {^a)l-kaMru minhum ‘the majority of 

them’, O a)l-’^adadu ’l-qalilu minhu ‘a small number of it’, 

dll ys- ^ lam nazid *ald ^l-mvati ‘we did not exceed (the number) 
100 ’. 
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Note 2. Non-substantive nominal forms (§§113-139) are made substantives 
by the the definite article or the lack of it: jahilun, I (^a)Ujahilu 

‘an ignorant person, the ignorant’. 

Note 3. Concerning the definiteness of predicate nouns, see §363 b. 

§145. Construct state: a) Words in the singular construct state are identical 
to those in the definite state. In the plural, -na, and in the dual, -m, 
are dropped. A word in the construct state is followed immediately by 
a dependent substantive in the genitive or by a personal pronoun suffix: 
JU main tdjirin ‘the wealth of a merchant’, dU mdluhu ‘his wealth’, 
jannatd SabaHn ‘both gardens of Sheba’, jannatdhum ‘both 

of their gardens’. 

b) Anything else qualifying the word in the construct state must come 

after the genitive or pronominal suffix: jlxJI sayfu ^l-fdrisi % 

battdru ‘the sharp sword of the horseman’, vibj rahbuka ^l-^akramu 

‘your incomparably noble lord’. 

Note 1. Once in a while, interjections and the like come between the word 
in the construct state and the genitive: ftAfiall harm wa-^l-ldhi 

*z-zahirati ‘the heat — by God! — of mid-day’. See also §285 c. 

c) If there are two substantives in the construct state but one dependent 

genitive, the genitive must be represented by a personal pronoun suffix on 
the second member of the construct: suyufu ^l-^a^ddn 

wa-^armdhUhum ‘the swords and spears of the enemies’, JuliJi 

qasmi ^l-qdmati nahtfuhd ‘short and thin in stature’ (§388). 


Note 2. Contrary to this rule, genitives may with increasing frequency de- 

pend on two substantives in post-classical Arabic: (jIaIJI tiUb 

turuqu wa-^aradt tilka H-bulddni ‘the roads and lands of those countries’. 


§146. a) By itself, the construct state is neither definite nor indefinite. A 
definite genitive or a personal pronoun suffix makes the construction def¬ 
inite. If the genitive is indefinite, the construction is indefinite: jb 

kalbu darin ndbihun ‘a barking dog of a dwelling’, jIUI 
kalbu ’d-ddri ^n-ndbihu ‘the barking dog of the dwelling’. 
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Note 1. The indefinite state is combined with a dependent genitive by 
li- (§295 b). If the sense is partitive, it is combined with the dependent 
genitive by min (§299.1): ^jljJ kalbun li-ddrihim'o. dog belonging 
to their dwelling’, kalbun min kildbihim ‘one of their dogs’ 

= 'ahadu kildbihim (§129.1) or ^yS' ha'du kildbihim 

‘one of their dogs’ (§139). 

b) The construct state of words like mhadun (§129.1), ba'dun 

(§139) or of words indicating comparison like mitMun ‘one like ..., 

something like ... ’ (§297 c), ghayru- ‘other than’ (§325), nazirun, 

shibhun ‘similar to’, and the like are considered indefinite, even when 
combined with a definite genitive or a personal pronoun suffix: ^ Ji 
fatan mithlt ‘a youth like me’, j rijdlun ghayrukum ‘men other 

than you’. 

c) The construct state of adjectives and participles is not made def¬ 

inite by the definite specifying genitive (§388) or the genitive expressing 
an object (§386 b): rajulun karimu ’mnasabi ‘a man 

of noble lineage’, ddribu ^ajdilhi = eUl ddribun ^aUid- 

hu ‘one who strikes his brother’. The adjective can be made definite by 
the article: J=r3)' {m)r-rajulu Uartmu ’n-nasabi. In such 

constructions, making the participle definite is avoided, but it occasionally 
occurs: {m)t-tdbrt ‘he who follows me’, {m)d-ddribu 

^awlddihlm ‘those who strike their children’. 

Note 2. The perfective participle (§201) is considered a^substantive in the 
construct stcate and is made definite by the genitive: qatilu 

‘the one who killed my brother, my brother’s murderer’. 

Note 3. Cases like karimu ’n-nasabi^ {m)l-karimu ^n-nasabi are called 
“the improper annexation” al~iddfah ghayr al-haqiqiy- 

yah by the Arab grammarians, because the genitive can be joined with a 
substantive in the definite state. 
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Triptotic Inflection 

§147. Indefinite state: sdriqun ‘thief’, OjU sdriqatun (fern.). 


Sg. 

nom. masc. i3j^ sariq-un 

fern. iijLu; 

sdriq-at-un 


gen. 

(3jL- sdriq~in 

^jLj/ 

sdriq-at-in 


acc. 

UjLm/ sdriq-an 


sdriq-at-an 

Du. 

nom. 

jljjL.. sdriq~dni 


sdrirq-at-dni 


obi. 

sdriq-ayni 


sdriq-at-ayni 

PL 

nom. 

0 sdriq-una 


sdriq-dt-un 


obi. 

sdriq~ma 


sdriq-dt-in 


Note 1. On the orthography of the endings, see §§11 and 13. 



Note 2. 

On the formation of the plural, 

see §§101 ff.; for the dual, see 


§§107ff. 




§148. Definite state 



Sg. 

nom. 

^jj\j>S\{^a)s-sdriq-u fern. 

OjLJl ('a)5 

-sariq-at-u 


gen. 

JjLsJ 1(» a) s-sdriq-i 

OjLijI a) ssdriq-at-i 


acc. 

(3jb^ !(' a) ssdriq- a 

OjLjJI a) ssdriq-at-a 

Du. 

nom. 

jlJjLJ l(» a) ssdriq-dni 

{^a)s-sdriq-at-dni 


obi. 

OyjLsJ K’ ssdriq-ayni 

OCJjLjJl (*a)s 

-sdriq-at-ayni 

PL 

nom. 

l(" a) ssdriq-una 

o\5jL,2JI a) ssdriq-at-u 


obi. 

06j[^\{^a)ssdriq-ina 

a) ssdriq-dt’i 


§149. Construct state 


Sg. 

nom. 

iJjL. 

sdriq-u 

j 

1 

sdriq-at-u 


gen. 

(3jU« 

sdriq-i 


sdriq-at-i 


acc. 

OjL. 

sdriq-a 

<3jL- 

sdriq-at-a 

Du. 

nom. 

UjL, 

sdriq-d 


sdriq-at-d 


obi. 


sdriq-ay 

lA'-' 

sdriq-at-ay 

PL 

nom. 

yjL. 

sdriq-u 

l‘'j 

sdriq-dt-u 


obi. 

Jj'- 

sdriq-i 

L**J 

sdriq-dt-i 


Note 1. On the attachment of personal pronominal suffixes to the construct 
state, see §269. 
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§150, v^l ^abun ‘father’ (definite (^a)/-’a6u), ^aJ^un ‘brother’ 
(definite (^a)l-^akhu), ^ hamun (definite (’a)/-/iamw), ‘father-in- 
law’ (§72 b) have alternative forms in the construct state (as also the words 
that exist only in the construct state, ^ fu ‘mouth’ (§72 a) and dh u 
(§283)): 


Nom. 

^abu 

^akhu 

yJS*" hamu 

yfu 

y dhu 

Gen. 

^abt 

^akhi 

harm 


dht 

Acc. 

U ^abd 

U-l ’akhd 

Lp* hamd 

li fd 

\h dhd 


Note 1. On the attachment of the personal pronoun suffixes, see §269.3. 

Note 2. Dual: ^j\_y\ *a6au;dm (§108 a), ^akhawdni. 

§151. In (H)mrwun ‘man’ (§72 e) and the infrequently occurring 
{H)bnu7nun ‘son’ (§37 b), the vowel of the stem assimilates to the vowel of 
inflectional ending: 

Nom. (’z)mru»un {H)bnumun 

Gen. ja\ (H)mriHn (H)bniTnin 

Acc. 1 (H)mra^aTi U^j {H)bnaman 

(H)mru^un in the definite state with the article is sjil ("a)/-mar«, in the 

construct state 3(’0 ^• 

Note 1. Occasionally, uninflected forms of words and expressions that are 
semantically identified with non-standard language enter classical Arabic 
poetic texts, e.g., hir for hirun ‘vulva’, ^ han for hanun with the 
same meaning as hir (§72). 

Diptotic Inflection 

§152. Diptotically inflected nominal forms do not have the sign of indef¬ 
initeness -n in the indefinite state, and the genitive has -a instead of -i. 
When such words form duals and inflected plurals, they do not differ from 


triptotes. 




Sg. nom. 

t- 

.5^1 ^aswadu ‘black’ 


{^a)l-'aswadu 

gen. 

^aswada 


{^a)l->aswadi 

acc. 

.3^1 ^aswada 

iyJi\ 

{^a)l-^aswada 
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Diptotes in the definite and construct states are inflected like triptotic nom¬ 
inal forms. 

§153. The following groups of nominal forms have the diptotic inflection in 
the indefinite state: 

a) Nominal forms in morpheme category ^afalu (§§119; 124; 138), 
fw^alu (§127), fa^ldnu (§119), fu^dluy and mafalu (§135). 

b) Morpheme categories with the feminine ending -& (§64 c) WkefaH&u 
(§§75 b; 119; 138), fvliyd^Uy fu^al&Uy fd^uld^u (§§75 b; 90), and ^afiild^u 
(§ 100 ). 

Note 1. The indeclinable feminine ending -d (§64 b) is also diptotic. It 
does not take the sign of indefiniteness ~n. See §100.2 on the diptotic plural 
^ashyd^u of shay^un ‘thing’. 

c) Plural morpheme categories fa^dlilu, fa^dltluy etc. (§93 ff.). 

d) If they consist of more than three consonants, all proper names that 

have the feminine ending -at- or are of foreign origin, like DimashqUy 

‘Damascus’, J Zaynabu (fern, personal name), Makkatu ‘Mecca’, 

Talhatu (masc. personal name), jl^l 'Ahwdzu (place name). 

e) All proper names that are feminine in meaning, like Misru 
‘Egypt’, Halabu ‘Aleppo’, AJb Hindu (fern, personal name). 

f) Masculine personal names, if they do not belong to morpheme cat¬ 

egories fa^lun, Jvlun, fwlun, fa^alun, fanlun or are not participles (§§223 
f.). Compare‘ Umaru ‘Omar’, ' Uthmanu ‘Uthman’, Yusufu 

‘Joseph’ to *Amrun (§11.1), Nuhun ‘Noah’, Muhammadun 

‘Muhammad’, 

Note 2. Proper names with diminutive forms fu^aylun and fu^ayyilun 
(§§81 f.) are inflected as triptotes: ^aaj Zuhayrun^ KuJ^ayyirun. The 
diminutive is diptotic, however, if it has the feminine ending -at-: 
Fataymatu. 

Note 3. All diptotic nominal forms can be treated as triptotes in poetry. 
The opposite also occurs sometimes in poetry (though much more rarely). 
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Morphology; Nominal Forms 


Inflection of III- and IV-Weak Nominal Forms 

§154. a) Nominal forms ending in stem-final -a are indeclinable in the 
singular (§34 b). When the sign of indefiniteness -n is affixed, -a-n is 
abbreviated > -an (§52); -a-atun is shortened to -dtun. When the dual 
and plural endings are affixed, the phonological rules in §35 a are observed. 


Sg. masc. 


mulqan ‘thrown’ 
(§256 c) 

fern. olilo 

mulqdtun (gen. -m, 
acc. -an) 

Du. nom. 


mulqaydni 


mulqdtdni 

obi. 


mulqayayni 


mulqdtayni 

PI. nom. 


mulqawna 

obiLo 

mulqaydtun 

obi. 


mulqayna 

ob^JU 

mulqaydtin 


b) The definite and construct states are formed according to the rules 
mentioned above (§§142 ff.): Definite {^a)l-mulqd^ plural nominative 
{^a)l-mulgawna^ feminine oliiil (^a)l-mulqdtu^ etc.; construct state 
mulqd^ plural nominative mulqaw, oblique mulqay, dual 

nominative LaLo mulqayd^ oblique mulqayay, feminine oUJu mulqdt% 

etc. 


Note 1. See §10 on the orthography. 

Note 2. As they do in the definite and construct states, diptotes in the 
indefinite state have indeclinable stem-final -a in the singular: ^aid 

‘highest’ = ^afalu/a of root (^a)l-^a^ld ‘the highest’ = {^a)l- 

^afalu/i/a. 

Note 3. The feminine ending -d (§64 b) is treated like diptotic stem-final 
-d: ^w6/d‘pregnant’, plural hub lay dtun, dual fiublayd- 

ni (§35 b), 

§155. a) Nominal forms with stem-final -i have the ending i (= *-iyu^ *-iyi 
§34 b) in the nominative and genitive. In the accusative, it is -iya. When 
the sign of indefiniteness -n is affixed, i-n is shortened to -m (§52). When 
the dual and plural endings are affixed, the rules in §35 a are followed. 
There are no peculiarities with the feminine ending in -iy-atun. 
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Sg. 

nom. 

& 

dd^in ‘calling’ (§256 a) 


{^a)d-ddn 


gen. 

& 

ddnn 


{^a)d-ddn 


acc. 


ddnyan 


{^a)d’ddHya 

Du. 

nom. 


ddnydni 

oUUJi 

{^a)d-ddnydni 


obi. 


ddHyayni 


{^a)d-dd^ iyayni 

PI. 

nom. 


dd^una 


{^a)d-dd^una 


obi. 


dd^xna 


(^a) d-danna 


b) The construct state resembles the forms 

in §149: 

dd% ac- 

cusative 

b ddHya, dual dmya^ danyay, plural 

dd% ^b 


dd% 

Note 1. The short form of the nisbah-ending -iy is treated like stem-final 
-i: jla yamdnin ‘Yemenite^ accusative yamdniyan, etc. (§116.1). 

§156. Diptotic nominal forms with stem-final % are distinctive in that they 
take the sign of indefiniteness -n in the nominative and genitive of the 
indefinite state: f Ul ^afd%n ‘vipers’, plural of ’a/'an (§94). 


Sg. nom. 


^afd^in 

^\iH\ 

{^a)l-^afd^t 

gen. 


^afd^in 


(>a)/-’a/aT 

acc. 


^afd^iya 


(’a)/-'a/a' iya 


Vocative 

§157. a) In vocative expressions, such as appeals or exhortations, the sub¬ 
stantive is in the definite state, as a rule introduced by the particle L yd 
or (1) {yd) ^ayyuhd. The definite state follows yd without the article, 
^ayyuhd with the article (’o)/-: L yd ghuldmu ‘O lad!’, ^ h yd fatd 

‘0 young manl’j^Sl L yd ^ayyuhd ’l-^amzru^O prince!’. 

p 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, ^ayyatuhd occurs occasionally along 

with ^ayyuhd with feminine substantives. 

b) The construct state must be in the accusative in vocative expres¬ 
sions: \j yd ’bna ^ammi^O son of my uncle!’, aDI I yd ' Abda 

Udhi ‘b Abd Allah!’. 

Note 2. The vocative particle yd may be lacking: Xjj Zaydu ‘O Zayd!’, 
ja\s> U ^abd 'Amirin ‘O Abu Amir!’, Luj rabband ‘our lord!’. 
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Note 3. The personal pronominal suffix -t‘my’ is sometimes shortened and 
thus not written: O j b ya rabbi ‘o my Lord (God)!’. There are alternative 
forms of ^abun ‘father’, nimm,un ‘mother’: t ya ^abati ‘O my 

father!’, t yd mmmati ‘O my mother!’. 

Note 4. Poetry has vocative constructions with the accusative in the in- 

t- f- 

definite state following the particles I "a, b yd, \j\ ^ayd. The indefinite 
accusative must be followed by an additional element: ^a-rd- 

kiban kamtyan ‘O you heroic horseman!’, \j\j L yd muqidan ndran 

‘O you who would kindle a fire!’ 

§158. The vocative can be marked by the ending -d, -dh (pausal form), -dh 
usually occurs after the particle wd: (oU^) I i/a ^ammd {^ammdh) ‘0 
(my) uncle!’, b yd ^ajabd^ oL^ wd ^ajabdh ‘O (what a) miracle!’, 
b yd hasratd ‘O pity!’, wd sabdhdh ‘O (how bad is) the 

morning!’. 

Note 1. -a is often interpreted as an indefinite accusative -an (§157.4): 
bj^ b yd ^ajaban ‘O miracle!’, j b ya rajulan ‘hey, any man!’. Cf. 
§53.3. 

Note 2. In expressions referring to family relatives, -a is often abbreviated 
to -a: ^ ^amma ('amma/i) ‘O (my) cousin!’. These 

vocatives of >1 (§157.3) are ^abata, allj! ^abatdh and >t nimma, 

t * • fr * ’ ' 

cbol ^ummata, olxXI ^ummatdh, 

§159. After the vocative particles ’a and ya, personal names and words 
frequently employed in exhortations are often shortened. Abbreviation 
(^Jj tarkhim) affects the inflectional endings and the preceding conso¬ 
nants: b yd sdhi (= sdhibii) ‘O companion!’, JiU b yd ^dMla 

(= ifljU ^ddhilatu) ‘O blamer (fern.)!’, b yd fdtima {— Fdtimatu) 
*0 Fatima!’, b yd ^uthma (= ^ Uthmdnu) ‘O Uthman!’. 

Verb 

§160. Preliminary remarks: The Arab grammarians considered the third 
person singular masculine to be the simplest form of the verb, in that it 
embodies orthographically the stem unencumbered by any morpheme: 

‘he did’ from the root /-*-/. Therefore, it is customary for grammars 
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and dictionaries to present the 3rd pers. sg. masc. as the basic form of 
the verb. Every verb has a perfect and an imperfect primary form. These 
are usually distinguished from each other by the stem vowel. Since in the 
basic stem (§163) there is no predictable distribution of vowel classes in the 
perf. and imperf. base, dictionaries give the stem vowel of the imperf. base: 
qatala (w) ‘kill’, i.e., perf. base qatal~a, imperf. base ya-qtul-u. 

Formation of the Stem 

§161. Most verbs by far are three-radical (§§58 f.). A smaller number 
consists of four-radical verbs. The basic stem and the derived verbal stems 
are classified in 15 three-radical morpheme categories and 4 four-radical 
categories, excluding a few alternative formations (§178). In grammars 
and dictionaries, verbal stems are usually identified by roman numerals 
(I-XV), beginning with the basic stem as stem I. 

§162. The derived verbal stems are formed in the following ways: 

a) Doubling of the middle or final consonantal radical: three-radical 
verbs: fa^^ala (II), {H)j^alla (IX); four-radical {H)fiakall 4 a (IV). 

b) Vowel lengthening a > d: in three-radical verbs: fd^ala (III), 
{H)fdlla (XI) from {H)fialla. 

c) aw{w) infixed into the stem: three-radical verbs: {H)faw^ala (XII), 
(n)fawwala (XIII). 

Note 1. Morpheme categories fawala and fay^ala are classified as in the 
basic stem fa^l^aUa (I) of the four-radical verb. 

d) Causative prefix ’a-: in three-radical verbs: ^aj^ala (IV). 

Note 2. On vestiges of the ha- causative prefix, see §178 b. 

e) Causative prefix sa-: only in combination with the i-infix in three- 
radical verbs {H)stafiala (X). 

Note 3. Evidence of the sa-prefix is also found in the basic stem of three- 
and four-radical verbs: sabaqa ‘leave behind’ from baqiya ‘remain’, salqd 
‘throw down on the back’ from laqiya ‘meet’. 
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f) Reflexive prefix ta-\ three-radical verbs: ia/a"a/a (V) from fa^^ala, 
tafd^ala (VI) from/a^a/a; four-radical verbs: tafaHiiaUa (II) from /a* /a 0/4 a. 

g) Reflexive infix -t-: three-radical verbs: {H)fta^ala (VIII), {H)staf^ala 
(X) from *sa-fala (§162 e). 

Note 4. Pre-classical Arabic had a ^-prefix: {H)tfa^^ala (= V), (H)tfd^ala 
(= VI). See §47. 

h) Reflexive-passive prefix n-: three-radical verbs: {H)nfa'^ala (VII). 

i) Infix -n-: three-radical verbs: {H)fanlala (XIV), {H)fanld (XV); 
four-radical verbs: {H)f-anl^aUa (III). 

Note 5. Other derivations, like morpheme categories originating in {H)fdlla 
(XI), namely, (n)/a’aZ/a, {H)fahalla, (H)fa^allaj and similar forms, or 
denominal formations, fa^lala^ and others, correspond formally to verbal 
stems I through IV of four-radical verbs. They are therefore classed there 
(§§174ff.). 


Verbal Stems of Three-Radical Verbs 

§163. I. (Basic stem): The basic stem occurs in three vowel classes of the 
perfect base: 1. fa^ala (imperfect yafia/i/alu), 2. fa^la (imperfect yaf^du), 
3. fa^ula (imperfect yafulu). fa^ala includes transitive and intransitive 
action verbs like qatala (Jlij yaqtulu) ‘kill’, daraba 

yadribu) ‘beat’, ^ahaba (cj^Ju yadhhabu) ‘go away’, fanla includes 
mostly non-action verbs and verbs expressing attributes such as ^3U ^diqa 
(,3l*u yadaqu) ‘hang’, 4ju baliha{Alu yablahu) ‘be simple-minded’. /a‘u/a in¬ 
cludes exclusively verbs expressing qualities or attributes like hasuna 
yahsunu) ‘be handsome, good’, ^amuqa (jJaju ya^muqu) ‘be 

deep’. 

Note 1. In poetry, fa^la occurs occasionally in place of /a'i/a. 

Note 2. In the following description, only the most important of the typical 
semantic groups of the derived verbs are included. 
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§164. 11. fa^^ala (imperf. yufa^nlu forms intensives like qatta^a ‘cut to 
pieces’ from qata^a ‘cut off’; transitives like c4^ thabbata ‘make firm’ 
from OsAj thabata ‘be firm’, ^ ^allama ‘teach’ from ^ ^alima ‘know’; 
sometimes declaratives like k adhdh aba ‘call a liar’ from kadhaba 

‘lie’. Transitive denominal verbs are frequently in this morpheme category: 
^ sallama ‘to offer greetings saldmun)\ 

§165. III. fd^ala (imperf. yufanlu) has the sense of ‘intend, try to do some- 
thing’ or ‘intend, try, to do something to someone’: qatala ‘fight’ 

(‘intend, try, to kill’), Idyana ‘treat with kindness’ from Idna (im¬ 
perf. yalmu) ‘be soft, gentle’. These kinds of meanings of verbal stem 
III occur with the accusative. In combination with bayna ‘between’, 
verbal stem III is frequently a transitive of stem VI. See §308.1. 

§166. IV. ^afala (imperf. yuf-ilu) forms causatives like ^adhhaba 

‘cause to go away’ from dhahaba ‘go away’, ^ahsana ‘do right, 

good’ from hasuna ‘be good’; sometimes declarative: ’ankara 

‘consider objectionable, censure’. There are other characteristic meanings, 

p p p 

e.g., U«:l ^akhta^a ‘make an error’, ^asbaha ‘begin a new day’ (§190.1), 
^aTaqa ‘march to Iraq’, ^atlaba ‘acquiesce to a demand’. 


Note 1. The causative is usually not used if an action is carried out by an 
agent: qatalahu ‘he killed him’ or ‘he had him killed’. 

Note 2. On the formulaic expressions md ^afala and bi-^ see §128. 

§167. V. tafa^^ala (imperf. yatafa^^alu) is the reflexive of stem II: ^ 
ta^allama ‘teach one self, learn’, ta^abbata ‘ascertain’; occasion- 

p 

ally with the meaning of pretending: tanabba^a ‘pretend, claim to be a 

prophet’, u-ifc takallafa ‘force oneself, pretend to do something’. 


Note 1. Concerning {H)tfa^^ala (yatfa^^alu > yajfa^^alu), see §47. 


§168. VI. tafd^ala (imperf. yatafd^alu) is the reflexive of stem III and often 
has a reciprocal meaning: ta^dlaja ‘undergo treatment’ from ‘a- 

laja ‘treat someone’, tandza^a ‘contend with one another’ from 

ndza^a ‘fight’; occasionally, like stem V, it has the meaning of pretending: 
plj tandwama ‘to feign sleep’. 
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Note 1. Concerning {H)tfd^ala (yatfd^alu > yaffd^alu) see §47. 

§169. VII. {H)nfa'^ala (imperf. yanfanlu) is reflexive-passive of the basic 
stem: \ {n)nhazama ‘be put to flight’ from hazama ‘put to flight. 

Note 1. The prefixed n- can be assimilated to a following m (§45). Of I-n 
roots, only n-m-s has a stem VII: {H)nnamasa ‘conceal oneself . As 

a rule, stem VIII occurs instead for these roots. 

§170. VIII. {H)fta^ala (imperf. yaftanlu) is reflexive-intransitive of the basic 
stem: ^jl {H)rtafa’^a ‘rise’ from ^ j rafa^a ‘lift’; frequently with the mean¬ 
ing ‘do something for oneself’: {H)ttaj^adha (§238) take for oneself 

from ^akhadha ‘take’, and the meaning ‘do something with someone 
else’: {H)jMasaTna ‘fight with each other’ from j^dsama ‘fight’. 

Note 1. Concerning the assimilation of the -t- infix to the first radical, see 
§46. 

§171. IX. {H)f^alla (imperf. yaj^allu) and XL {H)J^dlla (imperf. yafidllu), 
with lengthening of the stem vowel, belong almost without exception to 
adjectives of the morpheme category ^afalu (§119): {n)sfarra and 

j\jL^\ {n)sfdrra ‘turn yellow, become pale’ from ^asfaru ‘yellow’, 

j^j\ {H)zwarra and {H)zwdrra become crooked, turn aside’ from jjjl 
^azwaru ‘oblique, crooked’. 

§172. X. {H)stafala (imperf. yastafilu) is reflexive of extinct *safala (§162 
e): {H)staiuhasha ‘feel lonely’ from *sawhasha = ^awha^a 

‘make lonely’, {H)stayhjara ‘apologize’, i.e., ‘ask for forgiveness ; fre¬ 
quently reflexive of the causative-declarative: {H)stakbara ‘consider 

oneself great, important, be haughty’ from ^akbara ‘deem great, impor¬ 
tant’. 

§173. Verbal stems XII~XV are rare: XII. {n)J^aw^ala (imperf. yaf^awilu): 

{H)hdawdaba ‘be hunchback’ from ^ahdabu ‘hunchback’, 

J^t {H)hlawld ‘be sweet’ from ^ hulwun ‘sweet’. XIII. {H)j^awwala 
(imperf. yafaxuwilu): {Hyiawwada ‘be strong’ from aU ^alida ‘be 

strong’. XIV. {H)yanlala (imperf. yafianlilu): {n)hlankaka ‘be pitch- 

black’ from halika ‘be pitch-black’. XV. {H)fanld (imperf. yafanlt): 
(^>i)^landd ‘be strong’ from aU- ^alida be strong . 
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Verbal Stems of Four-Radical Verbs 

§174. 1. fa^l^aUa (imperf. yufaH^il 4 u) includes roots of diverse origin: four- 
radical roots like jamhara ‘gather’, reduplicated roots like MM la^la^a 
‘glisten’, denominals like jJkL# mantaqa ‘gird’ from ilLu mintaqatun ‘belt’, 
jalbaba ‘clothe in a ujlder jilbdbun\ formulaic expressions like 
basmald ‘to utter the formula <111 ^ bi-smi UdM (§22 c), and others. 

§175. II. tafa^lzal 4 a (imperf. yatafa^kaku) is reflexive-intransitive of the 
basic stem (I.): tajamhara ‘congregate’, tamantaqa ‘gird one¬ 

self’. 

§176. III. {H)f^anl^al 4 a (imperf. yafankiku) is exceptionally rare: 
{H)j^rantama ‘turn up one’s nose’ from ^ khurtumun ‘elephant trunk’. 

Note 1. Infixed -n- can be assimilated to the following m; see §45. 

§177. IV. {H)fiakall 4 a (imperf. yafakilku: (H)^ma}^arra ‘be lofty, 

arrogant’ from shamkhara ‘be lofty, proud’; cf. §162.5. 

§178. a) Instead of {H)falla (IX), {H)fald (imperf. yafali) is formed from 
Ill-weak roots: {n)hwawd ‘be dark-colored’ from yj 3.:>1 ^ahwd ‘dark- 

colored’, [H)rawd ‘pay attention’. 

b) The causative prefix ha- (§162 d) is still preserved in hardqa 
‘spill’ and in several other rarely used words. On the inflection, see §249. 

Note 1. Variant verbal stems of these morpheme categories occur with 
exceeding rarity and mostly only in one attestation. 


System of Verb Forms 

§179. The verb has a suffix conjugation and a prefix conjugation. The suffix 
conjugation is used to form the perfect. The prefix conjugation is used to 
form the imperfect, subjunctive, jussive, and energetic. Both conjugations 
have active and passive forms. The passive is distinguished from the active 
by stem vowels and prefix vowels. The imperative, which is formed from 
the imperfect base, occurs in the active only. Active and passive participles 
and verbal substantives (infinitive) are inflected nominal forms of the verb. 
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§180. The perfect and imperfect and, under special circumstances, the 
jussive and active participle serve as finite verb forms. The verbal system 
is based on the opposing aspects inherent in the perfect and the imperfect: 

The perfect indicates completed action (perfective aspect). 

The imperfect indicates incomplete action in process (imperfective aspect). 

When the perfect and imperfect refer to time: 

the perfect is used to express the past, 

the imperfect is used to express the present, 

and the imperfect combined with sawfa, sa- is used to express the future. 

Note 1. To distinguish more precisely different aspects and tenses, the 
particles qad and sawfa (sa-) and verb forms combined with kdna (yakunu) 
‘to be’, ja’^ala ‘make, do’, among others (§190) are used. 

Use of the Perfect 

§181. The perfect indicates completed action. It is used to: 

a) refer to events that have already taken place (preterite): 

<Jj Ljj da^dm yawman fa-dakhaltu dlayht ^One day he called 

me, and I went in before him’, khcilaqa %ldhu V 

samaiuati toa-’l-’arda (Koran 29:44; 30:8) ^God created heaven and earth’. 

b) establish facts: tUi-Jl (H)khtalafat-i V^ulamd^u ‘Scholars are 

of differing opinions’, 4jl ^ ^alima ^artnahu ‘He knows that... jJl 

(^a)lladhtna kafaru (Koran 2:6, 26, 89, etc.) ‘those who are unbelievers’. 
This use of the perfect is limited primarily to pre-classical Arabic, nev¬ 
ertheless it is preserved in maxims and formulas in the classical period: 

^anjaza hurrun ma wa^ada ‘A free man fulfills what he 

promises’. 

Note 1. If the action is conceived of as a continuing process, the imperfect 
may be used: c\ ^adamu ^annahu ‘I know that . .. ’. 

Note 2. The perfect jlT kdna ‘he was’ (cf, §190 ff.) is also used in 
the Koran and infrequent/y in other pre-c/assica/ texts to establish facts: 

kdna d-ldhu ghafuran rahiman (Koran 4:96, 100, 
152; 25:70, etc.) ‘God is merciful’. 
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c) verify an action that is completed at the same time as the estab¬ 
lishment of a fact (coincidental occurrence): \Xy. ^iUJ oiju ba^athtu Hlayka 
bi~hd^d ‘I herewith (hereby) send this to you’, halaftu ‘I hereby 

swear ... 

Note 3. The perfect which establishes facts or verifies completed action 
is negated with md (§321). The jussive in combination with the negative 
particle lam is used as a negative preterite (§194). Concerning the negative 
particle la in combination with the perfect, see §§182 b; 318 b; 335 b. 

Note 4. Note that many verbs can be interpreted as expressing both du- 
rative and punctual-ingressive actions: qdma ‘He stood upright’ or ‘He 

stood up’, rakiba ‘He rode’ or ‘He mounted’. 

§182. a) The perfect is used to express “wished for” or “conceived of” 
actions: aDI cPj rahimahu ^l-ldhu ‘May God have mercy on him!’, ‘May 
God be merciful to him!’, burikta ‘May you be blessed!’. 

Note 1. In post-classical Arabic the imperfect is frequently used to express 
wish: * 0)1 ji yarhamuka %ldhu ‘God will bless you’, ‘May God bless 
you’. 

b) The perfect that expresses wish is negated by M Id (§318): aB! M 
Id qdtalaka ^l-ldhu ‘May God not condemn you (fight against you)!’. This use 
also occurs in oaths: lJub halaftu wa- H-ldhi Id fa^^altu ha- 

dhd ‘I hereby swear, by God! May I never have done this!’, i.e. ‘I would never 
do this’. 

§183. In a subordinate clause, the action or event that is indicated by the 
perfect is dependent on the situation in the main clause: 

6^1 jalasa haythu jalasa ^abuhu ‘He sat where his father had sat’, bl 

^ lammd ftama^a ’n-ndsu dlayya qultu lahum ‘After the 

people had assembled around me, I said to them ... 

Note 1. Concerning the use of the perfect without reference to time in 
generally valid conditional clauses and clauses with conditional implication, 
see §446 a. 
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Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, the perfect was sometimes used to represent 



a hypothetical occurrence: 


you really rejoice over my departure?’, <i\ wadidtu 'annahu 

ra^dm^l wished that he had seen me’. In classical prose usage, the imperfect 
(§185 d) or kdna with the imperfect (192.3) has replaced the perfect here. 


Use of the Imperfect 


§184. The imperfect indicates a continuing or possibly continuing process 
independent of the time in which the event takes place. It can be a single 
continuing process, a repeatedly occurring event, or an act that occurs over 
and over (habitual action). If the context does not refer to the past, the 
imperfect indicates the present or future. 

Note 1, The imperfect is as a rule negated with Id (§318). 

Note 2. Note that only verbs of durative aspect can be interpreted as ex¬ 
pressing a single continuing process: yataharraku ‘He is just moving, 

he is in movement’. The imperfect of verbs of punctual aspect refers to ei¬ 
ther immediately impending action or a continuously occurring process: 
yajidu ‘He is about to find’ or ‘He finds again and again’, jb ya^ti^Ue is 
about to come’ or ‘He comes again and again (every day, etc.)’, 

§185. For present-time actions, the imperfect is used: 

a) to portray an act occurring in the present: A\j\ ^ardka tabkt 

T see you crying (literally, that you are crying)’, UU md^d taf^alu 
‘What are you doing?’. 

b) to relate a repeatedly occurring act: 

^a^fu ^an-i ’l-jdhili wa-ni^ti ^s-sdnla ‘I always forgive fools and give to those 


who ask’. 


c) to describe a universally occurring act (not limited to any time): 
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d) to introduce an act that is about to occur or might occur: 
nanzuru ‘We are watching (waiting for what will happen)’, 

LPj ^ulaHka yarjuna rahmata %lahi (Koran 2:218) ‘These should hope 
for the mercy of God’, JLAl J] J tasiruna nld ^l-jibdli ‘Now they will 

go into the mountains!’. 


§186. If the context refers to the past, that which occurred in the past may 
be described with the imperfect: j-AJu ^ Uf)] Jlf- Iax- ^ Jl3 U] 

l5j Hdhd ^ashaha ‘j 4mrun qdla man ‘add ^ald nldhind 

thumma yaghdu yaltamisahu hattd ndkd wajadahu ghasalahu ‘When morn¬ 
ing came, Amr said, who blasphemed against our God? Then he set out 
(imperf.) very early to look for him. When he finally found him, he purged 
him’. Not infrequently, it describes a process that is repeated or contin¬ 
ues: JJ ^ aDI o lima taqtuluna ^anbiyd^a ’l-ldhi min qablu 
(Koran 2:91) ‘Why did you keep killing the prophets of God before?’, 
JJl »Li Lo bakd wa-yahki md shd^a Udhu ‘He cried and kept 

crying, as long as God willed it’. In this case, the imperfect is usually 
combined with jlT kdna (§192). 

Note 1. Dreams and eyewitness reports are frequently rendered in the 
imperfect: ^ ijj\ J] ’l-maliku nnm ^ard sab^a 

baqardtin (Koran 12:43) ‘The king said, I saw (in a dream) seven cows’. 

§187. a) The reported action can also be rendered in the future: j 'J 
jUl Id yamutu ft ’n-ndri wa-ld yahyd ‘He will not die in hell-fire 
and will not live’. 


b) sawfa or sa- may be used to indicate the future tense: 

4 jl Hnnahu sawfa yazuruka ‘He will (certainly) visit you’, 
jj ^ sawfa ^astaghfiru lakum rabbi T shall ask my Lord 

to forgive you’ (Koran 12:98), LJlt aa) la-qad ^alimnd ^an 

sa-yakunu ^dlika ‘We already knew that this will be (so)’. 


Note 1. sawfa, sa- are not combined with negative particles. Ian with 
the subjunctive (§196) is used instead. 
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§188. As it depends on a perfect in the main clause, the imperfect is used 
to: 

a) describe an action occurring at the same time: jujI Ulj j y marra 

bi wa->ana ^aqmdu ‘He went by me while I was sitting' (§§407 ff.), hi 
lKj lM* ^and ^am^i ^aqhala rajulun ‘While I was going there, 

a man (suddenly) approached’ (§444). 

b) describe an action that occurs in the immediate future with respect 

to a perfect in the main clause: ^-^ayna yashrabu ‘He 

came to the spring to drink’, Owl J ba<athant fi jalabin ^abi^ 

^uhu ‘He sent me with cattle that I was supposed to sell’. 

The Verbal Particle qad 

§189. ^ qad occurs immediately before the perfect and imperfect. 

a) In combination with qad, the perfect indicates an action completed 

already or previous to a certain time. The perfect cannot be used in its 
narrative function (§181 a) when qad appears: ol« qad mdta ‘He had 
(at a certain time already) died’, qad ju^tu ‘I have become (am 

already) hungry’. 

b) In combination with qad, the imperfect indicates an action that 
possibly or probably would occur: ‘sometimes, perhaps, might occur ... 

‘it could be that it will occur’: Xs qad ^aktubu ‘It could be that I shall 

write , sometimes I write’, Q^id yandmuna wa-qad 

ya^kuluna ‘They might sleep, they might eat’. 

Note 1. Only the negative particle M la or short interjections like dJIj 
wa- ’l-ldhi ‘by God’ can come between qad and the verb. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, qad before the imperfect is sometimes 
used to indicate the past: j3 qad ^ard ghawdyatahum ‘Then 

I noticed their error’, tLil j3 qad mdjdiulu l^Miibd^a ‘Then I went 

(sometimes, would always go) into their tent’. 
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Use of Compound Verb Forms 

§190. The perfect of jIT kdna ‘he was’ is used in combination with the 
perfect and imperfect to indicate the past. The imperfect yakunu ‘he 

will be’ is used with the perfect to indicate the future. A nominal subject 
comes between kdna / yakunu and the following verb: kdna Y-rajulu /a* ala 
{yaj^alu) and yakunu Y-rajulu fa^ala. 

Note 1. There are also other verbs that are used to define the tenses 
with more precision. These verbs specify modes of action {Aktionsarien) 
appropriate to their meanings. The most important verbs of this type are: 

^ashaha^ ^amsd meaning *to become’, JJc» zalla, ob ba- 

ta meaning ‘keep (doing)’, ja^ala^ ^akhadha meaning ‘begin’ 

(§192.1), and ‘ada meaning ‘do again’. See §432, 

Note 2. kdna is also used to indicate the past in relation to a nominal 
clause that describes a condition (§360): ^akhuhu ghdHbun ‘His 

brother is missing’: lJU Oyi^\ jlT kdna ^akhuhu ghddban ‘His brother was 
missing’ (§382 a). 

§191. a) kdna with the perfect refers to actions that have occurred 

... » 

in the past (pluperfect): ojjb hddhihi ^atdnuki 

kunti j^arajti ^alayhd ‘This.is your (fern.) she-ass on which you had 
gone out’. 

b) Ji qad comes either before kdna or before the following per- 
feet: LjIj U Jl® olu ^j\j jlT jJ qad kdna ra^d minka mithla md ra^aynd 
= fj\j kdna qad ra^d ... ‘he had already noticed the same (qualities) 

in you that we noticed’. 


Note 1. Concerning kdna referring to the past in conditional clauses, see 
§446 b. 

§192. When used with the imperfect, kdna describes an action that is 
occurring, is continuing, or occurs repeatedly in the past: aj yr^ iiUll 
no %maliku yamurru bihi^The king was passing by him then’, ^ 

eUJlT LT yawman kharajat kamd kanat tasna^u ‘One day she went out, 
just as she used to do’, OaJI j 6^ kdna yakunu ft ^l-bayti ‘He always 

(usually, continually) was in the house’. 
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Note 1. ja^ala or .Aci'l ^akhadha is used to express an action begun 

in the past: J^fa-ja^ala yastabti^ Y-’amra‘From now on, 

he found (began to find) that the matter was proceeding too slowly’. See 
also §432. 

Note 2. The negative equivalent of kdna is lam yakun (§194.1). 

Note 3. Sometimes kdna is used with the imperfect to express an action 
that could have occurred in the past or should have: *^.^1 kd¬ 

na yakunu si'pa ^adabin ‘It would have been a misbehavior’, Jj-L jiT t-iXi 
fa-kayfa kdna yaqulu ‘How should he have said it?’. 

Note 4. If it occurs in combination with more than one imperfect form 
joined by wa- ‘and’, kdna is used only once. 

§193. yakunu in combination with the perfect indicates that the ac¬ 

tion is conceived of as having been completed in the future (future perfect): 

oOci-Ui fal-na^khudhhu fa-nakunu qad mkhadhna 
Hwadan ‘Let us take him, for then we should have taken a substitute’. 

Note 1. Concerning the subjunctive yakuna in this construction, 

see §197; see §222.2 on the imperative ^ kun. 


Use of the Jussive 

§194. The jussive is used as a perfect: a) in combination with J lam ‘not’ 
and U lammd ‘not yet’: oL ^ lam yadi ‘He did not come’, ol U lammd 
yadi ‘He has not yet come’. 

Note 1. ^ lam yakun is the negative equivalent of kdna in verbal 

constructions: *a-wa-lam ^akun h adhdh artuka ‘Had I not 

warned you?’, ^ lam yakun yasma^u ‘As usual, he heard nothing 

then’. 

b) In conditional clauses (§446 a) and in the apodosis after imperatives 
(§412). 

§195. The jussive implies an order: a) It is combined with the particle li- 
in the positive: oU li-yadi ‘Let him come!’. 
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tr 

Note 1. After wa- and /a- (§§328 f), li is abbreviated to fal- 

na^khudh ‘So let us takel’. 

b) In combination with the negative M id, the jussive implies a negative 
order (prohibition): id taqtul ^You shall not kill, do not kill!’, 

<DI M id yuhzinkum-u Udhu ‘May God not cause you grief!’. 

Use of the Subjunctive 

§196. a) The subjunctive indicates an action as intended or expected; it 
occurs only in a subordinate clause: cil Oj J (n) Qhf ir It yd 

rabbi fa-^adJdiula ’Ujannata ‘Forgive me, my Lord, so that I might enter Par- 

p 

adise!’, Sj SI U md mana^aka ^alld tasjuda ndh ^amartuka 

(Koran 7:12) ‘What prevented you from prostrating yourself when I had 
given you the command?’. The subjunctive is negated with id. 

p 

b) The subjunctive comes after the particles: ‘that’ and SI ^alld 

(< ’an-id §45) ‘that not, lest’ (§414), kay and J li- ‘that, in order that’ 
(§438), s fa- ‘so that’ (§410), ^1 ^aw ‘unless’ (§411), and hattd ’until 
(that)’ (§439 b); see also §345. 

Note 1. The subjunctive follows ’an and hattd only if an intention or 
possible result is expressed. Otherwise, the perfect or imperfect is used: 

p p 

q\ ^adamu ’an ndma (yandmu) ‘I know that he slept 

(sleeps)’, ^ marida hattd Id yarjunahu ‘He is so sick 

that they have no hope for him’. In post-classical Arabic, however, the 
subjunctive is used most of the time indiscriminately after ’an and hattd. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, the subjunctive is attested on occasion even 
after LJ Hdhan ‘then’, y* thumma ‘then’, and ^ wa- ‘and then’. 

c) ^ Ian with the subjunctive {< *ld ’on) is used to negate future 
actions (§187): ljul ^j^ji Ian yazurakum ^abadan ‘He will never visit 
you’. 

Note 3. The subjunctive is not used after the future particles sawfa, sa-. 

§197. An action that might have occurred is expressed after a subjunctive 
particle with yakuna and a following perfect: ^ 0^ 

^a$d ’on yakuna sampa minni ‘Perhaps he has heard about me’ (§342.2), 
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Uojil o' kh^fO' ’an yakuna qad ^akhta^a ‘He feared that he 

could have committed an error’, -Xj UaJI j M 

^ Id tatlub-i ’l-fasdda fi ’d-dunya fa-takuna qad nasita nast- 

baka min-a ’l~^dkhirati ‘Do not seek evil in this world, lest you would have 
forgotten your share in the hereafter’ (§410). 

Use of the Energetic 

§198. The energetic is used to introduce an action that is certain to occur 
(e.g., in an oath). In the positive, it occurs with the prefixed particle la- 
(§334): la-tubayvunna ^aw la-^uharriqannakum ‘You will 

absolutely pay homage, or I shall certainly burn you up’, halafa 

la-yaqtulanna ‘He swore he will certainly kill’. The energetic is negated 
with Id. 

Note 1. The second person frequently has the sense of an order: M 

la taqulanna ‘Do not indeed say anything!’. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, the energetic also occurs in conditional 
sentences (§§450.1; 451) and in interrogative sentences (without la-). 

Use of the Passive 

§199. a) The passive is the form of the verb in which the agent is not 
named. The agent either is unknown or is intentionally not identified: 
iy.1 ja qutila ^akhuka ‘Your brother was killed’, o ^umirta ‘you were 
ordered, instructed’; cf. §405 b. 

Note 1. Divine or supernatural powers (God, fate, etc.) are often left 
unmentioned: y tuwuffiya ‘He was taken (by God)’, i.e., ‘he died’. 

Note 2. The cause, origin, and instrument of passive action are occasionally 
rendered by li-, min, and hi (§§294 ff.): d turd^u lahu'He was terrified 
of him’, ^ nLskira min-a ’l-khamri ‘He was made drunk by 

the wine’, mrdimd bihd ‘we were suckled by her’. 

b) Intransitive reflexive verbs do not have a subject in the passive. As 
a rule, they then have have a prepositional complement: jLmJ yusdru 

nlayhd ‘It was traveled to, one travels to it’, j {^u)khtulifa fi 

^dlika ‘There was disagreement over that’. 
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Note 3. 'lYansitive verbs too can be used in the passive without subject, if 
they have a complement: 4^ ghu^iya ^alayhi ‘It was covered over 

him’, i.e., ‘He became unconscious’, 

§200. In passive constructions with transitive verbs, the direct object (§373) 
becomes the subject. All additional complements, whether accusatives or 
prepositions, remain unchanged, 

a) Verbs with accusatives: ^tita ’l-kitaba ‘You were 

brought the book’, yusammd ' Aliyan ‘He is called Ali’, \^JC 

tubbiru tatbiran ‘They were completely mangled’ (§376) 

b) Verbs with prepositions: mtiya bi-kitdbtn^He was brought 

a book’, yulaqqab bi-’l-Jdhizi ‘He is called by the laqab 

“goggle-eyed”’. 

Note 1. The passive participle is treated the same way: (’«)<- 

musammd *Aliyan ‘the one named AH’, (^a)l-ma^rufu 

bi-^l-Jdhizi ‘The one known as ahJahiz’. See also §204. 

Use of the Participle 

§201. Participles are adjectives that represent the meaning of the verb 
as an attribute. Active and passive participles can have both perfect and 
imperfect (§180) meanings: ddribun ‘one who has hit’ and ‘one who 

hits, will hit, can hit’, mashrubun ‘drunk’ and ‘something that 

is drunk, can be drunk; drinkable’. The imperfect meaning is associated 
more often with the active participle, perfect meaning more often with the 
passive participle. 

Note 1. Other verbal adjectives, especially those of the morpheme cate¬ 
gories fa^tlun, fa^ulun (§120), fa^^dlun (§115), may also assume participle¬ 
like functions. Participles are ususally not formed from verbs that refer to 
qualities (§163); rather, verbal adjectives in morpheme categories fa^alun, 
fanlun, fa^ulun (§115) are used. 

§202. The active participle as a nominal predicate (§361) functions very 
much like an imperfect. It is used: 
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a) as a perfect participle, to represent an action that has begun and 

still continues: ^ OjAp ghadawtu nlayhi fa~Hdhd huwa 

qdnmun yusalli ‘I went in the early morning to him, just as he was en¬ 
gaged in prayer’ (‘having stood up’), ij Lu baynd nahnu 

mutawaqqifuna ndh nudiya ‘As we stood there (‘having stopped’), he was 
called’. 

b) as an imperfect participle, to represent an action that has not 

yet been realized but is expected to be taken: huwa kdtibun 

‘He is in a position to, just about to write’ or simply ‘He is a writer’, 

bl ^and rdjrun nlayhim fa-danhim did ^l-Hsld- 
mi ‘I was about (have already decided) to return to them and call them 
to Islam’. Frequently, it occurs after the negative particles U md and 
laysa (§§321; 323): O-mJ lastu bi-fdnlin {fanlan) or Jx-lij \j\ U 

md ’and bi-fddlin ‘I will not (cannot) do it’. 

Note 1. Infrequently, there is no subject: A5 U ^a-fa-hadimun 

md qad banaytu ‘Will you destroy what I have built?’. 

c) as a circumstantial accusative (§§380 ff.), the participle functions 

much like the imperfect (§188): olj ra^dhu bdkiyan (yabkt) ‘He 

saw him crying (cry)’, kharaja hdriban (yahruhu) ‘He 

went out to flee’. The perfect participle can be used in place of qad with 
the perfect (§189 a): liUl S Id ^dtika mujriman (wa~qad 

^ajramtu) ‘I shall not come to you as one who has committed a crime’. 

§203. The active participle can behave like a verb in constructions with an 
accusative object and like a noun in constructions with a genitive object 
(§386b). 

a) The perfect participle as a rule is found in constructions with the 

genitive and thus functions as a substantive: al-ldhu j^dliqu 

^l-^ardi ‘God is the creator of the earth’. Cf. §146.2. 

b) The imperfect participle occurs in constructions with the accusative 

ft ft 

or the genitive: jU» ddribu ^akhihi = oU-l ddribun ^aj^ahu 

‘striking his brother’, 0^1 ^jJu JT kullu nafsin dhdnQatu ^l-mawti 
(Koran 3:185; 21:35; 29:57) ‘Every soul will taste death’. The accusative 
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may also follow when the participle functions as a substantive: jlDI 
tdlibun-i ’th-^ara, j\^\ (^a)t-tdlibu ^th-tha^ra ‘one who seeks blood 

revenge^ ‘the one who seeks blood revenge’. See §146 concerning the defi¬ 
niteness of the construct state. 

Note 1. Personal pronominal suffixes on participles are usually interpreted 
as genitives: VjLus daribuhu ‘hitting him’, daribt ‘hitting me’, 

rarely dan6unf‘hitting me’ (§268). 

Note 2. The accusative can be replaced by li- (§295 a): 

('a)t-tdlibu lil-nlmi ‘the one who seeks knowledge’. This construction is 
obligatory when the object precedes the participle: ^ lid-dayfi 
mukrimun ‘honoring the guest’. 

Note 3. Verbal adjectives (§201.1) and elatives occur in constructions sim¬ 
ilar to those of the corresponding participles: huwa 

^atlabu lil-nlmi minkum ‘He seeks knowledge more eagerly than you’. 

Note 4. Concerning the active participle in the role of indeterminate sub¬ 
ject, see §358 b. 

§204. The prepositional complement (§199 b) associated with a participle 
of a passive without subject takes a personal pronominal suffix that refers 
to the thing or person mentioned: m aghsh tyun ^alayhi ‘covered 

over him’, ‘unconscious’, parallel to ghushiya ^alayhi ‘It was cov¬ 

ered over him’, c Oyy* mawthugun ‘someone on whom one relies’, 
i.e., ‘reliable’, parallel to wuthiqa biht ‘It is relied on him, he is 

relied on’. Although the passive participle without subject does not agree 
grammatically, the personal suffix does agree with the substantive to which 
it is subordinate: db 03 1 ^anta mawthuqun bika ‘You are reliable’, 

.u \ ^y^ sahifatun makhtumun ^ald ^asjaliha ‘a leaf the verso 

of which bears a seal’, J^’j maghdubun ^alayhim 

‘men at whom they are annoyed, annoying men’. 

Note 1. The prepositional complement is lacking in passive participles 
of the derived verbal stems, if they are used as nomen loci or as verbal 
substantives (§78.3): mustanqa^un ‘where water collects, bog’. 
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Use of Verbal Substantives 

§205. Verbal substantives embody the meaning of the verb without any of 
its functional properties; qatlun ‘killing, having killed, being killed’. 
They are used to rephrase a verb as a noun: Ljai- jiT Oj 

khurujahu kdna ^adaban ‘His exit was undertaken in anger’; to change a 
verb into a nominal subordinate: yastatvu bulugha hd- 

jatihi ‘He is able to attain what he needs’; as an inner object (§§376 f.): 
L <0 darabahu darban ‘He struck him a blow, i.e., hit him hard’. 

§206. A verbal substantive can be combined, like a noun, with a genitive 
or, like a verb, with an accusative or preposition: 

a) The genitive takes the place of the subject or object (or'passive 

subject) of the verb: Jl5 qatlu ^akhthi ‘the fact that his brother has 

killed’ and ‘the fact that someone has killed his brother, or the fact that 
his brother has been killed’. 

Note 1. A verbal substantive of a verb that takes a prepositional com¬ 
plement also appears with the same complement: (>a)/- 

ittil0u ^ald al~kutubi ‘studying books’. 

b) The accusative occurs for the object when the genitive position is 

occupied by a subject genitive, when the verbal substantive is made definite 
by the article, or when the substantive is indefinite: cbUci qatluka ^al^d- 

hu ‘your having killed his brother’, otlAf-l da%fu ^n-nikdyaii 

^a^dd^ahu ‘weak in injuring his enemies’, ^^ darbun bi- 

^ssuyuji rmisahum ‘cutting off their heads with the swords’. 

Note 2. See §271.1 on the adding of personal pronominal suffixes to the 
verbal substantive. 

Note 3. The accusative can be replaced by the preposition li~ (§295 a): 

/a/iw‘my rivalry with him’, jlb a) Aih bi-^ akhdh in 
li-dtndrin ‘by taking a dinar’. 
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c) The subject can be in the nominative: ojJj Ay \ {^a)d-darbu 

^abuka waladahu ‘the act of your father having struck his child’. More often, 
the agent of the action is introduced with min (§299 c): liU] cuil {^a)l- 
hubbu minni Hlayka ‘the love of me (I have) for you’. 


Inflection of the Verb 

Suffix Conjugation (Perfect) 

§207. The following morphemes suffixed to the perfect base (§§163 ff.) 
constitute the personal inflectional forms: 


Sg. 3rd m. -a f. 

-at 2nd m. 

-ta f 

-ti 1st 

-tu 

Du. -d 

-atd 

-tumd 

-tumd 

— 

PI. -u 

-na 

-turn 

-tunna 

-nd 


Cf. the tables of paradigms, pp. 237-258. 

Note 1. On the orthography of the 3rd pi. masc. qatalu, see §7.2. 

Note 2. If a suffix beginning with t or n attaches to stem-final or -n, 
only one o or j is written: ouj thabat-tu ‘I stood firm’, ILol ^dman-nd 
‘We believed’ (§17.3). 

Note 3. On the assimilation of suffixes beginning with t to stem-final 
consonants, see §48. 

Note 4. In poetry, ^ -tumu (§7.5) occurs besides -turn. 

§208. As a rule, the perfect bases end in single consonants: qatal-a^ ‘He 
killed’ qatal-tu ‘I killed’. In verb-stems IX and XI, as well as stem IV 
of four-radical verbs, the final double consonant must be broken up be¬ 
fore a suffix that begins with a consonant (§50.2): {H)hmarr-a ‘He 

turned red’, 3rd fern, {H)kmarr-at, 3rd pi. {n)hmarru^ etc., 

but 1st sg. Ojj^l {^i)hmarartu, 1st pi. {H)hmararndy etc. Also, 

{H)sfdrra ‘He turned yellow’, but 3rd pi. fern. {H)sfdrarna, 

etc. {n)tmamnna ‘He became quiet’, but 2nd pi. masc. 

{n)tmamantumy etc. 
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Note 1. Stem XV is inflected like III- weak verbs (§§250 ff.): jj-CUt 
(nyianda ‘He was strong’, 3rd sg. fern, o AlJj {Hyiandat^ 1st sg. c^jdLtj 
{Hyiandaytu^ etc. 

§209. The inflection of negative laysa ‘he is not’ (§323) follows that 
of the suffix conjugation: sg. 3rd masc. laysa, fern. laysat, 2nd 

masc. V lasta, fern. OwJ lasti, 1st Cx-^J lastu, dual 3rd masc. Lu) laysa, 
fern. laysatd, 2nd Ul*J lastumd, pi. 3rd masc. laysu, fern, 

lasna, 2nd masc. lastum, fern. tjLJ lastunna, 1st IlJ lasnd. Cf. §52. 

§210. Passive: Rather than the perfect stem-vowels a - a, and, in the basic 
stem, also a - i, the passive has the vowel sequence u - i. 

a) Passive perfect: JjJ fuHla from fa^ala (I), fu^nla from fa^'-ala 
(ii), /m/afrom fa^ala (III), ^w/'z/afrom ^afala (IV), fulsika 
from fa^l^aUa (four-radical I). 

b) In verb stems formed with ta-, the vowel of the prefix is assimilated 

to the u of the stem: tufuHla from tafa^^ala (V), tufunla from 

tafd^ala (VI), Ji»ib tufu^kika from tafa’^kaka (four-radical II). 

c) Auxiliary vowels in stems beginning with double consonants are 

likewise assimilated (§54 b): (^u)nfuHla from {H)nfa^ala (VII), 

(^u)ftunla from {H)fta^ala (VIII), {^u)stuyila from {H) stay ala (X), 

JUijl {‘u)yunl^iUa from {H)yanlzaUa (four-radical III), Ji«il {'‘u)yulzilUa 
from {n)yakall 4 a (four-radical IV). 

Note 1. In poetry, fuda, fern. fudat occur occasionally for 

funla, fern, funlat, Cf. §163.1. 

Prefix Conjugation 

§211. The imperfect base is inflected with prefixed morphemes to indicate 
person and suffixes to indicate plural and dual. The prefixes appear in two 
series: 
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a) a-series: 


3rd m. 

f. 

2nd m. 

f. 


1st 

Sg. j/a- 

ta- 

ta- 

ta- . 

.. t 

’a- 

Du. ya- . 

..-a ta- ...-a 

ta- ... -d 

ta- .. 

.. -d 

-- 

PI. ya- . 

., -u ya- ... -na 

<a- ..,-u 

ta- .. 

. -na 

na- 

The a-series occurs in the active of the basic stem, 

II-IV of four-radical stems. 

stems 

V -XV, and stems 


Note 1. If ta- appears before ta- when it is part of the stem in forms V> 
VI, or II (four-radical), the sequence ta-ta- of the prefix can be simplified 
to ta- (§49 a); ^ ta^allamu for tata^allamu ‘you learn, she learns’. 

b) u-series: 


3rd m. 

f. 

2nd m. 

f. 

1st 

Sg. 

yu- 

tu- 

tu- 

tu- . 

.. -t nt- 

Du. 

yu- . 

..-a tu- . 

..-d tu- ...-d 

tu- . 

.. -d — 

PI. 

yu- . 

.. -u yu- . 

.. -na tu- ... -u 

tu- .. 

. -na nu- 

The 

u-series occurs in the active of stems II, III, and IV, as ^ 


basic stem of four-radical verbs. In addition, it occurs in the passive of all 
the verb stems. See the paradigms, pp. 237-258 ff. 


Note 2. As a dialect variant, an 2-series is attested in the a-class of the 
imperfect basis (§216); ^alima ‘know’ : non-classical imperfect trlamu (Cf. 
§§241.3; 244.3). 


§212. A distinctive feature of the imperfect in all forms that do not have 
supplementary suffixes is the u- morpheme: ya-qtxd-u ‘He kills’, Jxl? ta- 

qtul-u ‘She kills’, ‘you (masc.) kill’, ^a-qtul-u ‘I kill’, na-qtul-u ‘We 
kill’. The supplementary suffixes -i, -d, -u are extended in the imperfect 
by the addition of -na/ni to -ma, -dni, -una: ta-qtul-ma ‘You (fern, 

sg.) kill’, o^Cju ya-qiul-dni ‘Both of them kill’, ta-qtul-dni ‘Both of 

them (fern.) kill’, both of you kill’, ya-qtul-una ‘They (masc.) kill, 

ta-qtul-una ‘You (masc. pi.) kill’. The plural feminine forms are: 
ya-qtul-na ‘They (fern.) kill’, ta-qtul-na ‘You (fern.) kill’. 
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§213. The subjunctive is distinguished by the -a morpheme. The sup¬ 
plementary suffixes are not extended: JliL ya-qtul-a, J::i; ta-qtul-a, Ji:i; 
ta-qtul-%, J:5l ^a-qtul-a, Mil. ya-qtul~d, ta-qtul-d, 1^1::^ ya-qtul-u, j lTlf 
ya-qtul-nay ta-qtul-Uy Jli; na-qtul~a. 

§214. The jussive is distinguished by the absence of endings. The supple¬ 
mentary suffixes are not extended: JISj ya-qtuly JlS; ta-qtuly Jila; ta-qtul4, 
^a-qtuly ya-qtul-dy ta-qtul-d, lyili ya-qinl-u, jiL ya^qinl-nay 
ta-qtul~Uy ta-qtul~nay Jli; na-qtuL 

§215. The energetic is distinguished by the -anna morpheme (energetic 
I) or by the -an morpheme (energetic II): ya-qtul-an{na)y ta- 

qtul-an{na)y ^a-qtul-an{na)y na-qtul-an(na). The supplementary 
suffixes -i, -Uy are shortened before -n(na): ta-qtul-in{na)y ya- 

qtul-un{na)y ta-qtul-un{na). In the dual, *-d-ann{a) becomes -dnni 
without the shortening of a; and in the fern, pi., *-na-ann{a) becomes 
-ndnm: ya-qtul-dnni, jMzS; ta-qtul-dnniy ya-qtul-ndnniy 

ta-qtul-ndnni. 

Note 1. On the spelling of or >1:5^ yaqtulan, see §11.3. The pausal 
form is Mzij yaqtuld. 


Imperfect Base 

§216. The imperfect base in the active of the basic stem has three vowel 
classes: -fal, -fit, -ful. Among the vowel classes of the perfect base (§163) 
and the imperfect base, six combinations are possible: 

1st Perf. fa<ala : Imperf. yafiulu 4. Perf. fa^ila : Imperf. yaf^alu 
2nd fa^ala : yafHlu 5. fa^ula : yaf^ulu 

3rd fa^ala : yaj^alu 6. fa^ila : yafilu 

Most verbs of the pattern fa^ala belong to classes 1 and 2 (see §163). 
The a of the imperfect base of those in class 3 is conditioned by a laryngeal 
or pharyngal: qara^a (1^ yaqra^v) ‘read, recite’, ^ahaba (<^ju 

ya^habu) ‘go away’. The perfect base faHla regularly has the imperfect 
yafialu (class 4): ^ jt ^ariba (v^ yashrabu) ‘drink’. Likewise the 
imperfect yaf^ulu (class 5) consistently belongs to perfect /a'w/a. Class 6 is 
represented solely by hasiba yahsibu, yahsabu) ‘consider’. 
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Note 1. The imperfect base can belong to more than one vowel class 
without any variation in meaning: ^.5 dabagha{^Ju yadbughu, yadbigjiu, 
yadbaghu) ‘tan’ (hide), nasaja yansuju, yansiju) ‘weave’. 

Sometimes variation in the vowel class makes a distinction in meaning: 
fasala yafsilu) ‘separate’, fasala yafsulu) ‘depart’. 

Note 2. Frequently with attributive verbs, the imperfect base w-class can be 
conjoined with both fa^ula and fasala'. ^ahaba or shahuba 

yashhubu) ‘look sickly’. 

Note 3. Not all verbs with a laryngeal or pharyngal as second or third 
radical belong in the imperfect to the a*class: raja^a {^ji. 

‘return’, tala^a yatlum) ‘rise’. 

§217. a) Verb stems formed with ta-, namely, V, VI, and four-radical II, 
have the same stem form with the vowel sequence a - a in both perfect and 
imperfect: Perf. tafa^^ala : Imperf, ya-tafa^^al-u. See §§167 f.; 175. 

b) All other derived stems have the vowel sequence a - z in the imperfect 
base: yu-Ja^nUu (II), ya-nJanUu (VII), ya-f^anlil-u (four-radical III), etc. 
Stem IV drops ’a- from the stem after the inflectional prefix: ^arsala ‘send’: 
*yu-^arsilu > yursilu. Cf. §164 ff. 

§218. The final double consonant in stems IX, XI, and four-radical IV 
must be broken up before the supplementary suffix -na, beginning with 
a consonant, and in forms of the jussive without an ending (§208). The 
imperfect base is then: IX XI -/d/z/, four-radical IV 

yahmarru ‘he becomes red’ : Oj^r^.. yah^narirna^ yasfdrru ‘he turns 

yellow’: jjjll-aJ yasfdrirna^ yatmaHnnu ‘he becomes quiet’ : 

yatma^nin-na. In the jussive forms without an ending, the consonant cluster 
can be preserved with an auxiliary vowel (§53): yahmarir or 

yahmarr-i^ etc. 

Note 1. Stem XV imperfect yafanli follows the category of Ill-weak verbs 
with stem final i (§§250 ff.). 
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Passive 

§219. Instead of i/u, a occurs uniformly in the imperfect base of all passive 
verb forms. All passive forms are inflected with the w-series of prefixes 
(§211 b): J-ij yafa/i/ulu : passive yufialu (I), yufaHlu : passive 

yufa^^alu (II), yatafa^^alu: passive yutafa^^alu (V), J-iluU yastafnlu: 

passive yustafalu (X), etc. 

Note 1. As a result of the dropping of prefixed >a- in stem IV, the passive 
of the basic stem and stem IV merge: jojJoJ yupamu ‘He was eaten’, from 

’ t 

ta^ama (I) ‘eat’, or ‘He was fed’, from mpama ‘feed’ (IV). 


Imperative 

§220. a) The imperfect base without prefix functions as the imperative of 
the masculine singular. The feminine is marked by -i, the dual by -a, the 
plural by -w, the feminine plural by -na : J;l3 qdtala yu-qdtil-u) 

‘fight’: qdtil ‘Fight!’, fern. qdtili^ masc. pi. qdtilu^ fern. qd- 
tilna; Jiju tafakkara ya-tafakkar-u) ‘think’ : tafakkar ‘Think!’, fern. 

tafakkart, masc. pi. tafakkaru, fern, j tafakkarna. The 

prefix -^a of stem IV is retained in the imperative: mrsala ‘send’ ( 

yursilu) : ^arsil 'Send\\ fern. ^arsili, masc. pi. ^arsilu, fern. 

^arsilna. 

b) An auxiliary vowel (§54 b) is inserted before stems beginning with 
double-consonant clusters. Within a phrase, the auxiliary is dropped (§§19 
ff.). The auxiliary is u in w-series of the basic stem and i in all other stems; 

{^u)ktub ‘Write!’ from kataba (v^ yaktubu), {H)ftah 

‘Open!’ from fataha (^^ yaftahu)^ (H)nzil ‘Come down!’ from 
Jjj nazala (Jjrb yanzilu), lJJ^] {Hytarif ‘Confess!’ from {H)^tarafa, 

(H)sta^dhin ‘Ask for permission!’ from {H)sta^^ana, 

Note 1. In stems IX, XI, and four-radical IV, stem-final double-consonant 
clusters in the imperative behave as they do in jussives (§218). 

§221. a) The imperative can additionally take the energetic ending -an 
(§215): {H)ftahan ‘Open up!’, fern. {n)ftahiTi, masc. pi. 

{n)ftahun. 
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b) The imperative cannot be negated. The jussive negated with Id 
(§195 b) functions as a negative imperative (prohibition): V Id taftah 

‘Do not open!’. 

Note 1. Sometimes the particle L yd occurs before the imperative: 
yd ’nfir ‘Up and into battle!’ 

§222. In combination with bi-nd ‘with us’, the imperative calls for an 
action: L ^ qum bind ‘Stand up with us!’, i.e., ‘Let’s stand up!’, lb 
(^u)khruju bind ‘Go out with us!’, i.e., ‘Let’s get out of here!’ 

Note 1. The jussive appears in the apodosis of an imperative phrase (§412). 

Note 2. Occasionally the imperative is expressed with the imperative of 
kdna ‘be’ (§§190 ff.) in combination with the imperfect: 
fa-kun 'anta tukallimuhum ‘So you speak to them!’. 

Note 3. In pre-classical Arabic, the imperative is linked to a preceding 
emphatic clause with/a-(§329): JUpU 41)1 Jj bal-i ’/-/a/ia/a-’*6ud (Koran 
39:66) ‘Rather worship God!’, UU wa-fi mdlind fa-’htakim 

‘And with our property, proceed as you will!’. 

Participles 

§223. The active participle of the three-radical basic stem belongs to the 
morpheme category fdnlun^ fern. fdHlatun. The corresponding passive par¬ 
ticiple has the morpheme category maf^ulun^ fern, mafulatun: Jj15 qatilun^ 
fern. <1/15 qdtilatun ‘killing, having killed’, maqtulun^ fern. 

maqtulatun ‘killed, one who can (should) be killed’. Participles as a rule 
form inflected plurals (§§101 f.). 

Note 1. See §97 on the plural fawdnlu of fanlfatjun, and §95.3 on the 
plural mafd^tlun of mafiulun. 

§224. The participles of the derived and four-radical stems are formed 
from the imperfect base by the addition of the prefix mu-. They are in¬ 
flected as triptotes (§§147 ff.). All stems in the active have the vowel 
sequence a - i, in the passive a - a: II. active mufa^nlun, passive 

mufa^^alun; III. J.pLLo active mw/d^i/wn, passive mufd^alun\ IV. ac¬ 
tive mufilun, passive mufialun; V. active mutafa^nlun (!), passive 
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mutafa^^ alun\ VI. active mutafdHluriy passive mutafd^ alun\ VIL Jjlo;.* 

active munfa’^ilun, passive munfa^alun; VIII, active muftanlun, pas¬ 
sive mufta^alun; X. active mustaf^ilun, passive mustaf^alun\ four- 

radical 1. JiUi-o active mufa^lzikun, passive mufa^lsakun\ 11. Ji*iLo active 
mutafa^lsiUun^ passive mutafa^^^al^un] III. active muf^anl^iUun^ pas¬ 

sive mufianlsaUun; IV. Ji-uio active mufal^ill^un^ passive muf alsalkun. 

Note 1. Stems IX and XI form only active participles muf^allun, 

JUico mufidllun. 


Verbal Substantives 

§225. The verbal substantive is formed from the perfect base. Where the 
perfect base exhibits the vowel sequence a - a, the verbal substantive has 
i - d. The triptotic inflectional endings (§§147 ff.) attach to the stem. I. 
fa^ala : fi^dlun, e.g., hasaba ‘reckon’ : hisdbun^ shafd 

‘cure’ : tUui ^ifdnin (§257 b). This form of the verbal substantive occurs 
infrequently in the basic stem. Most often the morpheme category fa^lun 
and other categories (§§228 f.) are used. 

Note 1. In addition to fbdlun^ fa^dlun occurs: ulU halaka ‘perish’ : 
haldkun^ fasada ‘spoil’ : .sLJ fasddun. Without an ending, *fa^dl > 
fa^dli (§53.2) in pre-classical Arabic is used as a command form: Jly nazdli 
‘Come down!’, samd^i ‘Listen!’ and as a proper name: Kasdbi 

‘Fetch!’ (a dog’s name). 

II. fa'^^ala : fv^dlun, very rare, e.g., k adhdh aba ‘call a liar’ : 
k idhdh dbun. Instead of this form, tafnlun (§231) is regularly used in form 
II for the verbal substantive. 

III. fd^ala : fi^dlun (instead of *fpdlun): JjU qdtala ‘fight’ : JUil qitd- 

lun. 


Note 2. Because of the semantic ambiguity of the morpheme category 
fi^dluTiy the feminine passive participle frequently occurs as a verbal sub¬ 
stantive: ‘quarrel’ : mujddalatun {cf. §230.1). 

IV. ^afala : Hfdlun: ’aA;ma/a‘complete’: JUT] nkmdlun, 

VIL (H)nfa^ala: {H)nfv-dlun. 
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VIII. {H)fta^ala: JUljl {n)ftpdlun. 

IX. {H)fialla: J>Uil {H)fildlun. 

X. {n)stafala: {H)stifidlun. 

XI. {H)fdlla: (H)j^ildlun. 

XII. {H)fawala: {H)fvdlun. 

XIII. {H)fawwala: {H)J^iwwalun. 

XIV. {H)f anlala: {n)finldlun, 

XV. {^i)fanld: {H)finld^un. 

§226. Four-radical verbal substantives have the same formation pattern: 
fa^lsaka : fi^l^dUun: Jj)j zalzala ‘shake’ : JljJj zilzdlun. More often the 
morpheme category fa^l^aUatun (§75.1) occurs instead. 

Note 1. Four-radical faH^dUuni Jl^j zalzdlun corresponds to the mor¬ 
pheme category fa^dlun (§225.1). 

III. (n)/an /3 a /4 a: (n)/m/ 3 a/ 4 un. 

IV. (H)J^alsall4a: {H)fnl3l4dl4un. 

Note 2. alsUiUatun occurs also in form IV of four-radical stems: 
jUi»l (H)tma^anna ‘become calm’ : tumammatun — 

{H)tmvndnun. 

§227. Verbal stems formed with ta-prefix change the last a of the perfect 
base to u in verbal substantives: 

V. tafa^^ala: tafa^^ulun. 

VI. tafd^ala: JlpUj tafd^ulun. 

II. four-radical tafa^haUa: tafa^lzuUun. 

Note 1 . A verbal substantive of stem V tifi'^^dlun, which is formed on the 
fvdlun model, is occasionally attested: tamallaqa ‘flatter’ ; 

timilldqun. 
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§228. In the basic stem, abstract substantives of various morpheme cate¬ 
gories occur as verbal substantives. The following classes occur commonly: 

fa^ala : fa-lun^ e.g.: lamasa ‘touch’ : ^ lamsun. 

fanla : fa^alun, e.g.: jjS kadira ‘be turbid’ : jaT kadarun. 

fa^ula : fa^dlatun^ e.g.: Ji»j radhula ‘be lowly, common’ : ra^d- 

latun. 

fad^aUa : fa^lsakatun^ e.g.: Jilj ^a/ga^a‘disturb’ : <1513 qalqalatun. 

Note 1. In roots with r, I, h, h, gh, « as the second radical, fa^lun frequently 
becomes fa^alun, more rarely/a^z/un, with the addition of a secondary vowel 
(§38): talaba ‘seek’ : talabun (rather than *talbun). 

§229. In addition to the verbal substantives cited thus far, numerous other 
morpheme categories occur in the basic stem. As verbal substantives they 
are typically associated with specific semantic groups. The most important 
types are: 

fu^ulun^ motion: dakhala ‘enter’ : duJdiulun, jalasa 

‘sit up’ : julusun. 

fa^tlun, sound and motion: safara ‘whistle’ : safirun, 

rahala ‘depart’ : rahilun. 

fu^dlun, sound: JL- sa^ala ‘ask’ : Jl^ swdlun, ^ nabaha ‘bark’ : 
nubdhun. 

fu^ulatun, attribution: sa^uba ‘be difficult’ : L sumbatun, 

sahula ‘be easy’ : suhulatun. 

fa^aldnun, repetition: j^afaqa ‘flutter’ : khafaqdnun, ^ 

sajama ‘shed (tears)’ : sajamdnun. 

fi^lun^ remembering: hafiza ‘preserve, retain in memory’ : 

hifzuriy ^ ^alima ‘know’ : ^ dlmun. 

Other morpheme categories that occur as verbal substantives are: 
fudun, fidanun, fu^ldnun, fa^ulun, ilLj frdlatun. 
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§230. Morpheme categories formed with ma- prefix (§78) frequently func¬ 
tion as verbal substantives: mafalun, mafiilun, mafalatun, mafilatun, 
maf^ulatun^ e.g., hamala ‘carry’ : mahmalun, ^^ qaruba 

‘be near’ : maqrabatun^ maqrubaiun^ 'ara/a‘recognize’ : 

ma^rifatun^ jJ 3 qadara ‘possess power’ : OjXLo maqdaraiun^ maqdiratun^ 
maqduratun. In the derived verbal stems, the passive participle (§224) also 
assumes the function of the verbal substantive: ^aqdama ‘go forward’ : 

muqdamun, {n)nsarafa ‘turn away’ lJ munsarafun. 


Note 1. As a rule, in verbal stem III, the feminine singular passive participle 
is used as a verbal substantive rather than the masculine singular passive 
participle: j^dtaba ‘address’ : muj^dtabatun. In pre- 

classical Arabic, the passive participle of the basic stem is sometimes used 
also as a verbal substantive: 5j radda ‘send back’ (§233) : mardu- 

dun. 


§231. Verbal substantives formed with prefixed ta-/ti-/tu- are intensive in 
meaning: 


taf^alun from the basic stem: talaba ‘seek’ : o>Uaj tatlabun 

‘(intensive) search’. 


tafilun^ regularly the verbal substantive of form II: ^ ^allama ‘teach’: 
tadimun. 


Note 1. In III-weak verbs, taf^ilatun (§257.2) replaces tafilun. On occa¬ 
sion, tafHlatun also occurs with other types of roots: jarraba ‘test’ : 

tajribatun. cf. also §237,3. 


Note 2. Other morpheme categories formed with ta~/ti-/tu- occur only 
rarely: JL-jij tipdlun, iJUij tif^dlatun, J tafmlun, taf^ulatun, 

tufiulatun. See also §240.3. 
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Nouns Expressing a Single Action {Nomen Vicis) 

§232. /a'/un, etc., with the feminine ending -at (cf. §84) indicates an 
action taken once: ^ darhun ‘striking’ : ^^ darbatun ‘one strike, 

blow’, julusun ‘sitting’ : jalsatun ‘a sitting (court)’. This kind 

of formation is quite rare in other morpheme categories: takbiratun 

‘one cry of Alldhu akbar' from^fU^ takbirun (verbal substantive form II). 

Note 1. The nomen vicis is also used in the dual and plural: 
darbatani ‘two blows’, oIj darabatun ‘several blows’ (§105 a). 

II-Geminate Verbs (Vierba mediae geminatae) 

§233. a) The two like radicals of verbs with identical second and third 
radicals form a geminate group, unless syllabification requirements break it 
up (§50.2). The morphologically conditioned vowel between the second and 
third radicals is omitted if a morpheme vowel precedes: 5j radda ‘return’ 
= fa^ala^ I^Sj raddu = famlu^ 5lj raddun = fdnlun. The vowel precedes 
the geminate group if no morpheme vowel precedes: 3^ yaruddu - yafiulu, 
^ahabba (C-^. yuhibbu) ‘love’ == ^afala {yufilu)^ stem IV. 

Note 1. In stems III and VI and in the participle fdHlun, forms based on 
three-radical root patterns occasionally occur: tashadada and 3Lij 

tashddda ‘argue with one another’, jjU fdrirun and jU fdrrun ‘fleeing’. 

Note 2. In certain cases, stem I fanla and /a'u/a attributive verbs can be 
formed as three-radical roots: iaU qatita ‘be curly-haired’, labuba 

and cJ labha ‘be sensible’. 

Note 3. Observe in the imperfect of stems VII, VIII, and X the inconsistent 
behavior of the stem vowel: 3_yl {^i)nradda (3yu yanraddu) = {H)nfa^ala 
(yanfanlu), X}j\ {H)rtadda (i;_^ yartaddu) ~ {H)fta^ala (yaftanlu), SjL-l 
{H)staradda (3jL-j yastariddu) — (n)staj^ala (yastaf^ilu). 

b) In stems II and V, Il-geminate roots are treated as three-radical 
roots: .>Sj raddada (.>3^ yuraddidu) ‘repel’, .>3ji taraddada (.>3ju yatarad- 
dadu) ‘be repelled’. 
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Note 4. In pre-classical Arabic, analogical formations from III-weak verbs 
(§§250 ff.) occur on occasion: tazannaytu ‘I thought’ instead of 

oJlIlaj tazannantu, verbal substantive tazannin instead of 

tazannunun. 

§234. Syllable structure breaks up the geminate group if it is not followed 
by a vowel. Accordingly, morphologically conditioned forms occur before 
consonantal endings: Ij radda‘return’ : radadtu,'"^ shamma ‘smell’: 

shamimtu or shamamtu, vJ^I ^ahabba ‘love’ : ^ahbabtu (IV), 

-^1 {H)ghtamma ‘be distressed’ : yaghtamimna (VIII). 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, the geminate group before a consonant 
suffix in the perfect could be simplified: zalla ‘remain’ : zaltuov 

ziltu along with cdifc* zaliltu; ^ahassa ‘feel’ : ^ahastu as well 

as ^ahsastu (IV). 

Note 2. On rare occasion, analogical formations from the III-weak verb 
occur: Jea qassa : qassaytu rather than CA.*ia.-a5 qasastUy 

^ahassa : ^ahsaytu instead of ^ahsastu. 

§235. In forms of the prefix conjugation and the imperative that do not 
have endings, the geminate group is preserved when an auxiliary vowel (§53) 
is inserted. Otherwise, morphologically conditioned forms occur. Either 
possibility may occur: Jussive yarudd-i {-a/u) or . 53 ^ yardud, 
yuhibb-i (-a) or yuhbih^ imperative 3 j rudd-i (-a/n) or {^u)rdud, 

f * t 

^ahibb-i (-a) or ^ahbib. 

§236. Nominal morpheme categories are likewise treated according to the 
rules cited in §50. Observe the verbal substantive 5^ tasirratun from 
sarra^ to/i/atun‘be happy’, Cixo madhammatun from dhamma ‘blame’ 
= mafalatun. Should a long vowel appear between the second and third 
radicals, Il-geminate roots are treated as three-radical roots: jl / qardrun 
fromjy qarra ‘dwell’, (jbb tamanun from jl ^anna ‘groan’. The same is 
true for verbal substantives of the derived verb stems: XtjJi tardidun (II), 
ridddun (III), .sUjl nrdddun (IV), \ {H)nridddun (VII), etc. 
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Note 1. Frequently, fa^lun with the preservation of the geminate group 
occurs alongside fa^alun (§50): ^ bahhun and bahahun from 

bahha ‘be hoarse’. 


Verbs with Weak Radicals 

Verbs with hamzah 

§237. Verbs from roots with ’ {hamzah) as the first, second, or third rad¬ 
ical for the most part exhibit no variation from the inflectional forms of 
the three-radical verb. In verbs with I-» the rule of dissimilation of the 
sequence ^ (§40) is in effect for the 1st. sg. imperfect of stems I and IV 
and for perfect and verbal substantive of stem IV: j.>t ^adhina ‘allow’ : 

t- 

imperfect 1st. sg. j.>l ^adhanu. but jjL ya^^anu] stem IV: ^dmana < 

m^mana ‘believe’, imperfect 1st. sg. diminu, but ywminu^ verbal 
substantive jLrJ nmdnun < H^mdnun. 

Note 1. Forms beginning with alif al-wasl (§§19 ff.) undergo dissimilation 
only in initial position forms. See §40.1. Note the spelling of imperative 
forms after ^ wa- and lJ fa-: mjur (< (^u)^jur) ‘reward!’: 

wa-fur, ^talif {< (H)Halif) ‘unite!’: or wa-^talif 

Note 2. See §§247.1; 41 concerning dissimilation of »—' in Il-weak verbs 
with ’ as the first or third radical. 

Note 3. In non-classical Arabic, III-* verbs usually merge with III-weak 
verbs. Non-classical forms sometimes enter classical texts, e.g., nabbd 
((Jw yynabb^ in place of Ip nabba^a ( yunabbi^) ‘inform’. In such 
cases, the verbal substantive tafilatun (§257.2) is written in a classicizing 
manner with *: tanbvatun = tanbiyatun, 

§238. 1-* verbs exhibit the following alternative formations: The imperatives 
of j^\ ^akhadha ‘take’, JTI ^akala ‘eat’, ^amara ‘order’ are: 

JT kul, mur. mkhadha forms verbal stem VIII like l-w verbs (§242 
b): I {H)ttakhadha ‘assume’. In addition to jJoj ntazara {{nytazara 

§40.1) ‘wrap oneself in an izdr\ jy \ {H)ttazara also occurs. 

t- 

Note 1. A three-radical imperative form of y\ ^amara also occurs after j 
wa-: wa-^mur, in addition to wa-mur ^and order/’. 
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§239. Hamzah in the very frequently occurring verbs JL- sonata ‘ask’ and 

t 

ij\j ra^d ‘see, look’ is elided: 

(■ 

a) sa^ala: Imperative sal^ fern. and regular JUI (n)s’a/, 

jussive J-aJ yasal and JLo yas^ai 

p 

b) ra^a (§42) in the prefix conjugation: ^jj\ ^ara, yara^ jussive 
yara^ imperative Qj rah (§240 b), fern, ray^ pi. ra^o^ fern. y)j rayna\ 
also, in all forms of verbal stem IV: perfect ^jl ’ara ‘show’, passive ^jj\ 

p 

mriya^ imperfect ^y yur% jussive y yuri, imperative j\ ^arr, imperfect 
passive (stems I and IV) y yurd. The inflection follows otherwise that 
of Ill-weak verbs (§§250 ff.). See the paradigms, p. 245. 

p 

Note 1. In poetry, forms like ^\y yard are occasionally encountered. 
Conversely, ’ can more often be found elided. Note cases like JL« sdla ‘he 
asked’ < sa^ala. 

Note 2. Of *^abaka ‘send’, only the imperative ^iiJl 'alik < *^abik exists. 

p 

Note 3. All other verbs with ’ exhibit stable ’ in classical Arabic, e.g., 

p 

wa^d yaHy 1st. sing, ‘promise’ (§240 b). 

I- Weak Verbs {Verba primae infirmae) 

§240. a) In the basic stem, most l-w verbs form the imperfect base (active) 
without w: wajada ‘find’ : ya-jid-Uy uiada'a‘put down’ : 

ya-da^-Uy watva ‘step’ : Uaj ya~ta>-Uy wathiqa ‘rely’ : JL ya-Mq-u. 
Otherwise, the inflection corresponds to that of three-radical verbs. See 
paradigms, p. 244. 

Note 1. The imperfect passive is formed from the w stem: yujadu 

(= yuwjadu) ‘he is found’. 

Note 2. ^^5 wada^a yadam) ‘let’ usually occurs only in the prefix 

conjugation: Jussive yada^y imperative da^. Thus, j yadharu, 
which is found exclusively in the prefix conjugation, jussive yadhar, 
imperative jh dhaVy is classed as if it belonged to a root *w-dh-T. The 
imperative ^ which occurs in the formula ^ ‘zm sabdhan 

‘Good morning!’, is actually an abbreviation of ^amm sabdhan 

(root n-‘-m). 
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b) Some verbs are both l-w and HI-?/: waqa ‘guard’ : imperfect 

yaqi, jussive yaqi\ waliya ‘be near’, imperfect ^ yali, jussive 

Jj yali. To avoid the short forms qi, the imperative of such verbs always 
appears in the pausal form (§55): ^ qih, <3 lih] but feminine j qi, ^ It, 
etc. Otherwise, they are inflected like Ill-y verbs (§§250 ff.). 

c) The imperfect base without w is used to form verbal substantives: 
Mqatun from wathiqa (^Jij yathiqv) ‘rely’, sa^atun from 

wasva yasa^u) ‘be wide’, shiyatun from washd ya^i) 

‘embellish’. 


Note 3. In some verbal substantives, tu- appears in place of w: i^\j 
turdthun ‘inheritance’ from waritha ji yarithu) ‘inherit’, 

tukhamatun ‘indigestion’ from wakhima yakhimu) ‘suffer from 
indigestion’. 


§241. A few verbs in the category fanla and all in the category fa^ula 
preserve w in the imperfect: wajila ‘be afraid’ : yawjalu, 

wadwa ‘be pure’ : yawdwu. According to §33 a, the imperative 

becomes njal < *{n)wjal. 


Note 1. Some l-V) verbs have both types of imperfect: wahima ‘have 

a craving’ : yahimu or ^yj yawhamu. 

Note 2. All hto/II-geminate verbs have stable W'. Sy wadda ‘like’ : im¬ 
perfect 5^ yawaddu, jussive yawadd-i or ^^yj yawdad, imperative 5^ 
wadd-iov .>Juj d^dad < *{H)wdad. 


Note 3. *tiw became ti with the i-series of the personal prefixes (§211.2): 

tijalu ‘You are afraid’. When such forms make their way into liter¬ 
ature, their vocalization is frequently classicized: tayjalu. Isolated 

occurrences of the pre-classical imperfect type ydjalu are attested. 


§242. a) The derived verbal stems are formed like three-radical verbs. When 
the sequence iw occurs, it must become iy — t: ^y\ >awqa^a {^yt yuqvu - 
yuwqru) ‘let fall’: Verbal substantive d:qd>^un (IV), {H)stawda^a 

{^:yyLMj yastawdru) ‘deposit’: Verbal substantive {H)sttdd^un (X), 

*{H)wraqqa > i3^] ^raqqa {3jyi yawraqqu) ‘turn ashen’ (IX). 
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b) In verbal stem VIII, tt replaces *wt-: {n)ttasa^a ‘expand’ 

yattasvv) (root tw-s-*), {H)ttafaqa (3^ yattafiqu) ‘agree’ (root w-f^q). 

Note 1. See §238 concerning {H)tta!^a^a (root ^-kh-dh) and jy\ 
{H)ttazara (root ^-z-r). 

Note 2. In the basic stem, back-formations with ht from verbal stem VIII 
can occur: taqd (^_^ ycbtqT) ‘be pious’ from (H)ttaqd ‘fear (God)’ 

(root w-q-y). 

§243. l-y verbs are inflected like three-radical verbs: JiL yaqiza ‘be awake’ 

: imperfect yayqazu. The sequence uy must become uw = u (§33 b): 
Jail ^ayqaza ‘wake up’ : imperfect J^jj yuqiz% passive yuqazu^ verbal 
substantive J<»^j ^qdzun (IV). Stem VIII of the root y-s-r is formed as if 
it were a I-u; root: ^^1 [^i)ttasara yattasiru) ‘draw lots’. 

II-Weak Verbs ( Ver6a mediae infirmae) 

§244. Verbs with II--y; and -y have a long vowel in place of the second 
radical. In the basic stem there are three classes of vowels: 


II I ^ama‘stand’, 1st sg. qumtu : imperf. yaqumu 

I 2. ndma ‘sleep’, 1st sg. C/X nimtu : imperf. yandmu 

( jU*. hdra ‘confused’, 1st sg. o^ hirtu : imperf. yahdru 

” ^ 1 3 . jU sdra ‘become’, 1st sg. o sirtu : imperf. yastru 

The perfect base exhibits the vowel alternation d : u/i^ which occurs 
only in the basic stem. Stems with long vowels (a) occur before vocalic 
inflectional suffixes: ^l5 qama^ qdmat^ bali qdmdy \lt\j qdmatd, 1^15 

qdmu. Stems with short vowels {qum-, nim~, hir-, sir-) occur before conso¬ 
nantal suffixes: qumta^ ^ nimtum^ b hirndy j j\d:> sirna^ etc. In the 

prefix conjugation, the long vowel stem also occurs before vocalic endings: 
j yaqumuna^ yasira^ etc. The stem vowel is shortened (§52) 

before the consonantal ending -na (fern, pi.) and in forms without endings 
(jussive, imperative): yaqumna^ yXj yanamna^ j yaharnay 
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yasirna^ ^ qum^ nam^ js- har^ sir^ but feminine ^y qum% 
ndmfj etc. See the paradigms, pp. 246 ff. 

Note 1. In addition to jussive yakun from kdna (o jiC yakunu) 

'be’, there is a short form iii yaku, which, however, cannot be used before 
the article ("a)^ (§142). 

Note 2. olo mdta {CjyCi yamutu) ‘die’ has a short-vowel perfect base 
mit- and mut-: mitta or 0-4 mutta. 

Note 3. JU-I ikhdlu (only in the 1st sing.) from JU- khdla ( yakhdlu] 
‘fancy, believe’ originates from a dialect variant z-series of personal prefixes 
(§ 211 . 2 ). 

§245. a) In the derived verbal stems with long vowels, there is no difference 
between II-and II-?/. There is no vowel alternation in the perfect base: 


IV: 

perf. 


^ (xc^ anxch 

1 st sing. 

0 -.JI 

^aqamtu 


imperf. 


yuqimu 

imperat. 

1 ^' 

^aqim 

X: 

perf. 


{n)staqdma 

1 st sing. 


{H)staqamtu 


imperf. 


yastaqimu 

imperat. 


{H)staqim 

VII: 

perf. 


{n)nqdma 

1 st sing. 

i 

{H)nqamtu 


imperf. 


yanqdmu 

imperat. 


{H)nqam 

VIII: 

perf. 


{n)qtdma 

1 st sing. 


(H)qtamtu 


imperf. 


yaqtdmu 

imperat. 


{H)qtam 


Note 1. The distribution of vowels in the imperfect base conforms to that 
of the corresponding stems of Il-geminate verbs (§233.3). 


Note 2. See §49 b concerning {H)std^a yastpu) ‘be in a 

position to’ in addition to {H)statd^a and J IU... ! {H)stdla (JJa*-j 

yasUlu) ‘become long’ in addition to (H)statdla. 

b) In verbal stems II, III, V, VI, and IX, w and y behave like con¬ 
sonants: qawwama (j^3^ yuqawwimu) ‘set right’, sayyara 

yusayyiru) ‘induce’ (II); qdwama yuqdwimu) ‘resist’, ^yy Id- 

yana (^>b yuldyinu) ‘treat with kindness’ (HI), etc.; S^l {H)swadda (3y.Mj 
yaswaddu) ‘become black’, {H)hyadda yabyaddu) ‘become white’ 

(IX). The inflection corresponds to that of three-radical “strong” verbs. 
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Note 3. Formations with consonantal w or y also exist in other verbal 
stems. They are regularly denominal in origin: ^awija ya^waju) 

‘be crooked’ (I), ^>>1 ’atoaja yuhwiju) ‘require’ (IV), 

{H)sta$waba yastaswibu) ‘approve of’ (X). Cf. §68.1. 

§246. By analogy with fw-ila : yufialu, the passive of long vowel stems 
has t/i in the perfect base and d/a in the imperfect base: ^ qima 
yuqdmu)^ ^ nima (^Ib yundmu)^ sira (jLoJ yusdru)^ jussive 

yuqam, etc. The prefixed morphemes in the perfect are taken from the u 
of funla: mqtma {^\1 j yuqdmu) IV, {*u)nqtda .>lib yunqddu VII, 

\ {^u)stuqtma yustaqamu) X. 

Note 1. Verbal stems II, III, V, VI form the passive ris three-radical mor¬ 
pheme categories (§§210; 219): ^ ^ quwwima, qiiwima (§28.2), ^ 5 ^ 
tuquwwma, tuquwima. 

Note 2. Instead of {^u)nqida, {^u)qtida with auxiliary vowel u in verbal 
stems VII and VIII, the auxiliary vowel can be i: {H)nqtda, {H)qttda. 


Note 3. In poetry, non-classical perfect forms with u/u instead of t/i 
occasionally occur: quia, ‘was said’, (^u)khtura ‘was chosen’ 

(VIII of root kh-v-r). 

§247. a) The active participle (§223) has the morpheme sequence d-i, with ’ 
in between, in place of the stem vowel: ^*'15 qdnmun, ^\j nddmun, hd- 
drun^ Jilu9 sdnrun. In the passive participle, which has ma- (§223) prefixed 
to the stem, the stem vowel varies — it is d in 11-w verbs and t in l\-y 
verbs: .>^io maqudun from .sU qdda yaqudu) ‘lead’, makhufun 

from j^dfa yakhdfu) ‘fear’, mabrun from ba^a (^^ 

yabpu) ‘sell’. 


Note 1. In I- and III-’ verbs, the ’—’ sequence in the active participle is 
dissimilated (§41): from ^dba ya^bu) ‘return’, 

jdHn (< *jdnyun < *jdH^un) from sU»- jd^a yajvu) ‘come’. 

Note 2. In II-y verbs, the passive participle maf^iilun appears occasionally 
with consonantal y: 9 mabyipun ‘sold’. 
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b) In the derived stems, participles are formed according to §224 from 
the imperfect base: muqawwimun^ muqawwamun (II), ^ muqfmun, 

muqdmun (IV), munqdmun (VII, active and passive!), etc. 

§248. a) Radical w and y appear in verbal substantives fa4un, fa^latun: 
qawdun^ nawmun, khawfun, hayratun, sayrun. 

Note 1. faylillatun is a morpheme category that occurs only in II-weak 
roots as a verbal substantive of the basic stem: hiyC.:> daymumatun from 
jkb dama yadumu) ‘last’, baynunatun from bdna (Oi^j 

yabmu) ’part, separate’. 

b) Verbal substantive fv-dlun of II-ty roots also has y as the second 

radical (§33 a): qiyQ/mun^ niydmun. By analogy, verbal substan¬ 
tives of stems VII and VIII follow the same pattern: {H)nqiydmun, 

j»l^l {H)qtiydmun. In verb stems IV and X, the morpheme pattern i-d is 
distributed over prefix and stem, to which, in addition, the feminine ending 
-atun is attached: iul5j dqdmatun^ {^i)stiqdmatun. 

Note 2. Rarely occurring are verbal substantives of stems IV and X lacking 
-atun: f'st Hqdmun, {n)stiqamun. 

Note 3. Verbal substantives formed with prefixed ma- (§230) have the stem 
vowel a, or frequently with ll-y roots, z: j*>U maldmun, io>U maldmatun 
from Idma (^^ yalumu) ‘blame’, ma^dshun, manshun, 

man^atun from ^dsha yanshu) ‘live’. 

c) Verb stems with consonantal w or y form verbal substantives accord¬ 
ing to the three-radical morpheme category: taqwimun, tasyi- 

run (II), qiwdTnun (III), ^5^ taqawwumun (V), ^\:>yJi {n)swidddun, 

{n)byidddun (IX). 

Note 4. Note the distinction: qiydmun ~ fi^dlun from the basic stem and 
qiwdmun — jvdlun from verb stem III. 

§249. Jly hardqa ‘pour, shed’ (§178 b) is inflected in the following man¬ 
ner: Perf. 1st sing, oiy haraqtu, pass. Jjy huriqa, oiy huriqtu] 
imperf. yuhariqu, yuhriqu, juss. yuhriq, pass, yuhardqu, 

yuhrdqu; active part. ^^ muhariquuy muhrtquriy pass. ij \^ muhardqun, 
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muhrdqun; verbal substantive iityh hirdqatun, Hhrdqatun. Derived 

from the latter form are the secondary perfect forms: ^ahrdqa, pass. 

nihriqa. 


Ill-Weak Verbs (Verba tertiae infirmae) 

§250. Ill-iy and -y verbs have a long vowel in place of the third radical. 
The six classes of vowel combinations of the basic stem correspond to those 
of the three-radical verb (§216): 

1. fa^ala — yafiulu: U.5 da^d — yad^u ‘call’ (§10) III-u; 

2. fa^ala — yafiilu: ramd — ^armf‘throw’ 

3. fa^ala — yafalu: sa^d — yas^^d ‘run’ Ill-y 

4. fa^ila — yafalu: ^ laqiya — yalqa ‘meet’ III-?/ 

5. fa^ula — yafiulu: saruwa — yasru ‘be noble’ III-u; 

6. faHla — yaf^ilu: waliya — ^ yali^he near’ (§240 b) III-?/ 

§251. The derived verb stems, except for stems V and VI, which belong to 
the third class, belong to the second class: yh ghannd yughanni ) 

‘sing’ (II), Idqd ( jMj yuldqi ) ‘meet’ (III), ^ahdd (^JA^ yuhdi ) 

‘give’ (IV), jjaI:? talaqqd yatalaqqd ) ‘receive’ (V), j>l7 talaqa ( 

yataldqd ) ‘get together’ (VI), {H)njald yanjah) ‘reveal oneself ’ 

(VII), (H)ltaqd yaltaqt) ‘meet’ (Vfll), {H)stawld ( 

yastawlf) ‘take possession of’ (X), {H)hlawla yahlawh) ‘be 

sweet’ (XII). 

Note 1. There are no verb stems IX or XI. Instead, there are occasional 
alternative formations (§178 a): (H)rawd yar^awi) ‘watch’. 

Note 2. Verb stem XV {H)f^ anld [yaj^anlt) is inflected according the second 
class (§173), 

Note 3. Four-radical verb stems of IV-weak verbs correspond to three- 
radical derived stems: salqd yusalqi ) (§162.3) ‘overturn’ 

(I), tasalqd yatasalqd ) ‘fall onto the back’ (II), 

{H)slanqd yaslanqi) ‘fall onto the back’ (III). 

§252. The vocalic stem ending undergoes complex variation (cf. §§34; 35 a) 
as a result of the addition of inflectional suffixes: 
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a) u and i merge into the stem vowel, while a merges only into -a, 

but not into -u and -i\ subjunctive ji yarmiya, yad'^uwa, but 

yalqd, 3rd pers. fern. sing. *-dt must be shortened: ramat^ da^at, 

but laqiyai, Oj^ saruwat; by analogy, 3rd dual fern, lloj ramatdy 

lit3 da’^ata^ laqiyatd, saruwatd. 

b) Before consonantal suffixes and before -d (-am), the stem ending 
is treated consonantally: i = iy^ u ^ uw, d becomes ay or aiw, depending 
on whether the root is Ill-y or Ill-tu: perf. O^j ramayta, -ti, ~tu, etc., 

da^awnd^ j da^awna; laqita (= laqiyta)^ saruta (= 

saruwta); imperf. fern. pi. ji yarmtna (= yarmiy-na)^ j yad^na 
(~ yad^uw-na), yalqayna] dual Uj ramayd, 1^.5 da’^awd, laqiyd^ 

«sarwit>a; oWv- yad^uwdni, jL^ yalqaydni 

c) -u, -?7, -wia, -ina undergo the following contractions when vocalic 

suffixes are added: d - u > aw^ d - i > ay: perf. ramaw, l^.> da^aw] 
imperf. 03^ yalqawna, 0 ;^* talqayna. In the following contractions i - i 
> i, u - u > u and i-u>u^u~i>i^ the suffix vowel prevails: perf. 
laqu, saru; imperf. oy>j^ yarmuna, yO'd^'dna^ 03 j^. yasruna; 

Oyy tarmina, tadnna^ i<^srina. 

§253. a) The subjunctive ending -a is added to the imperfect base: 
yarmiya^ yadniwa, but yL yalqd (§252 a). The supplementary 

suffixes lose -na, -ni: yarmu, ^j tarmiy yarmiyd] Ij-pJo yad% 

tad% yad^uwa^ lyiL yalqaw^ talqay, yalqaya. The 

ending -na of the fern. pi. is not dropped: 0^^ yarmina^ 03 ^*^ yadmna^ 
yalqayna (like the imperf,). 

b) The jussive’s lack of endings is represented in III-weak verbs by a 
shortening of the stem vowel: ^ yarmi, yad^u, yalqa, yasru, 
yughanni (II), JjJLo yatalaqqa (V). Forms with supplementary suffixes 
are identical to those of the subjunctive. 
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c) The imperative has the endings of the 2nd person jussive: ^jl 
(n)rmi, fern. ^j\{n)rmi, pi. {H)rmu, fern. 0^j\ {H)rmina\ (^u)d^u, 
fern. ('w)dT, pi. 1^.>I {^u)d^u^ fern, {^u)d‘^una] {H)lqa, fern. 

{H)lqay, pi. 1^1 {H)lqaw, fern. (H)lqayna] ^ ghanni, ghanni, 
etc. (II), talaqqa, fern. talaqqay^ etc. (V). 

§254, The energetic forms (§215) are: yarmiyan{na)^ 2nd fern. ^Jj 

tarminna, pi. yarmunna^ fern. yarmmdnnv, 

yad^uwan(na)j 2nd fern. tad^inna^ pi. yadnmna, fern. 

yadmndnni] yalqayan(na)^ 2nd fern. talqayinna, pi. 

yalqawunnay fern, yalqayndnni. 

§255. The passive is formed according to morpheme category fu^ila : 
yufalu: rumiya {^yj, yurmd)^ dmiya (^-Sl ?/Wf/'a), luqiya 

(i^ yulqd); stem III luqiya (^>b yuldqd), stem IV nihdiya, 

(li-Hs yuhdd)j etc. The inflection follows the pattern of the fourth vowel 
class (§250). 

Note 1. In poetry, there are also forms in the category fu^la (§210.1): 
rumd^ fern, rumat; rummd^ fem. Ow«j rummat (II). 

§256. The phonological rules in §252 hold for nominal stems ending in -i, 
-a. When the sign of indefiniteness -n is added, the final long vowel of the 
stem must be shortened. Cf. §§154 f. on the inflection. 

a) rdmt, dan, Idqi correspond to the active participle category fdnl-: 

^Ij rdmin, fem. rdmiyaiun^ dann^ fem. dd^iyatun^ Idqin^ 

fem. aJM Idqiyatun, 

b) The passive participle mafulun is formed with consonantal w or y: 
^ju mad^wun, ^marrmyun (< *marmuyun §33 b). 

Note 1. On occasion, mafulun of III-'W roots is formed with y: 
mad^yun instead of mad^uwun. 

c) All derived verb stems have stem-final -i in the active participle and 

-d in the passive participle: mughannin, fem. mughanniyatun 

‘singing’, muphannan, fem. olli^ mughanndtun ‘sung’ (II); muhdin 
‘giving’, muhdan ‘given’ (IV), etc. 
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§257. The rules followed in the formation of IITweak roots (§69) hold for 
verbal substantives. 

a) In morpheme categories fa^lun, fi^ldnun^ and the like, consonantal 

w or y appears: rarayun^ da^watun^ nisydnun from 

nasiya yansd) ‘forget’. For fu^lun and Jvlun, usually fvalun, fu^alun 

occur with a vocalic stem-ending: ridan from j radiya j, 

yardd) ‘be satisfied’, hudan from hadd {^JX^ yahdi) ‘lead on the 
right way’. In the same way, morpheme category Jw-alatun occurs in place 
of fa’^latun: najdtun from najd {y>^^ 2 /aryw) ‘escape’ (§60.3). 

Note 1. fwulun is formed with radical w or y: sufuwun from 

safd 2/a?/a) ‘be pure’, huwtyun (< *huwuyun §33 b) from 

yA hawd yahwi) ‘fall’. 

b) Morpheme categories with -d in the second syllable, fa^dlun, Jvdlun^ 

etc., have » before the inflectional ending (§69 b): tlL baqd^n from 
baqiya (^^i^ yabqd) ‘remain’. The forms of verbal substantives of the 
derived stems correspond: tUJ liqdnin (III), pIaa] nhddmn (IV), 
[H)njila>un (VII), (Uzll {^i)ltiqd^un (VIII), {H)sttld^un (X), etc. Ac¬ 
cording to §33 b, verb stems V and VI have talaqqin {talaqqi- < 

*talaqquy)^ ^\jJ tardmin. 

Note 2. The verbal substantive of stem II is formed like tafilatun rather 
than tafilun: taghniyatun. 

Note 3. Verbal substantives formed with the prefix ma- occur as mafalun, 
m.afalatun, mafilatun: manjan, oU^ manjatun from najd ‘es¬ 
cape’, ma^siyatun from "^asd ya^si) ‘disobey’. 

Ill-Weak—II-Weak Verbs (Verba tertiae et mediae infirmae) 

§258. a) w in Il-w-III-weak verbs is always treated consonant ally: 
rawd {^jyarwi) ‘give to drink, water’, rawiya yarwd) ‘drink 

one’s fill’. In verbal substantives in the category fa^lun, *wy becomes yy 
(§33 c): rayyun. 
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b) II- 2 /-III-weak verbs in the basic stem can be treated either as Ill- 
weak or as Il-geminate verbs: hayiya yahyd) or ^ hayyci 

yahayyu) ‘live’, ^ ^ayiya (l^ ya^yd) or ^ayya yahayyu) ‘be 

incapable’. In the derived stems, all forms are constructed like III-weak 

V *■ 

verbs: stem IV 1^1 ^ahyd yuhyt), ‘lend life’, 1^1 ^a^ya 

‘incapacitate’. 

Note 1. Stem 11 ^ hayyd yuhayyi) ‘greet’ forms its verbal 

substantive like a Il-geminate verb (§236): tahiyyatun. 

Note 2. In addition to LpiL-,! (H)stahyd yastahyi) ‘be ashamed’ 

(X), a shortened form occurs: {H)stahQ. yastahi). 


Emphatic Qualification 

§259. The words ^ npma ‘What a wonderful... ySj bvsa ‘What 
an evil.., as well as several words in the morpheme category fa^la, fu^la 
(fa^ula) (§262) are used for emphatic qualification. That which is qualified 
always follows in the nominative and is determined by the article, although 
the entire phrase is considered indefinite: ^ nrma Y-rajulu ‘What 

a wonderful man!’, ‘a wonderful man to be sure!’, tLJil bvsa ’n-msa’u 
‘What evil women!’, ‘bad women for sure!’. 


Note 1. Occasionally, feminine npmat, bvsat are formed 

and come before feminine terms: Sijil OsajJ nvmat-i ’/-maraitz‘What a 
perfect woman’, in addition to normal oljll nvma ^l-mar^atu. 


§260. The invariable formula npma (bvsa) with following article and sub¬ 
stantive in the nominative may occupy different places within the phrase: 
LjI la-bvsa ^r-rajuldni ^antumd ‘What evil men are you 

two’, joju nvma ’l-fatd kunta ‘What a perfect lad you were’, 

^l£)l jAjo ^a-laysa bi-bvsa ’z-zdlimu ‘Is he not indeed an evil doer?’. 


Note 1. Note the formula fa-bihd iva-nvmat ‘(If you do it) in 

that case, it’s all right!’ used as the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 


§261. a) The nominative coming after nvma (bvsa) may be replaced 
by a clause introduced by U md (§289), in which case nvma (bvsa) 
with relative md (§421) means ‘something very wonderful (evil) indeed’: 
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0^1 npma md ^amarta bihi ‘You have issued a wonderful order 

indeed’, U bvsa md sana^ta ‘What an evil thing you have cre¬ 

ated’. The action is qualified with subordinating md (§416): 
bi\sa md sdfartum ‘You have traveled very badly’. 

Note 1. UjJ nrimma occurs as a variant of nvma-md. 

b) Sometimes, an indefinite in the accusative (§384) occurs in place of 
the definite nominative: bvsa liz-zdlimina badalan ‘How 

evil is that exchange for the evildoers!’ (Koran 18:50). 

§262. Other words that are used on occasion to qualify emphatically are, for 
example: jalla, shadda, ^azza^ Jjb hadda ‘how mighty, great’, 

kabura, sa*a‘how evil, bad’, hasuna^ husna, hasna ‘how beautiful, 
magnificent’, ^azuma, ^uzma^ ^apna ‘how powerful, mighty’. They are 
used much like nvma, bvsa: jalla %j^atbu fiqddnuhu 

‘How great a mishap is his loss!’, UjLaJ la-^adda-ma ^ahbabtahd 

‘How much do you love her!’, ^\y\ ^ ^ kaburat kalimatan 
takhraiu min ^afwdhihim ‘How nasty a word comes from their mouths!’ 
(Koran 18:5). 

Note 1. Used more as particles are: U UJi qalla~md ‘very rarely’, 
u ju., aii, tdla-ma ‘how often, very often’: >11 jJJAHj 03 ^ 
qalla-md yakiinu bi- ’d~daburi ^l-mataru ‘How infrequently does the rain 
come with the westerly wind’, >5 UlU tdla-md qad sa^altam ^How 

often have you asked me’. 

Note 2. Other particles of emphatic qualification include: (jlLi shattd- 
na ‘how unlike’, swrdna, siTdna ‘how swift’: ^Uall 

^attdna ^t-tdmvu wa- l-yddsu^How different are those who still have hope 
from those who have given up hope!’, U su'Tdna md nasftum 

‘How quickly have you forgotten!’. 

§263. The emphatic qualification habba (hubba) ‘how loveable’ is al¬ 
most always combined with li> ^d (§274.2), in which case is in the 
position of the definite nominative and can be accompanied by an indefi¬ 
nite accusative or min (§299): cj! habba-^d ^anta ‘How lovely are 

you!’, habba-dha ’/-/atwdrww‘How wonderful are the knights!’, 
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ijpj\ \jC^ habba-^d ’l-BasraUi ^ardan (or min ^ardin) 

‘What a lovely spot of earth is Basra!’. 

Note 1. Frequently \j yd (§347) precedes habba-dhd. 

Note 2. hahba, hubha without -dha occurs in combination with hi- (§294 
d) as predicate: L yd habba bi-^l-manzili ‘How lovely is the 

dwelling!’, habba bihi rajulan ‘What a lovely man is he!’. 

Pronouns and Particles 
Personal Pronouns 
§264. Independent personal pronouns: 


1st pers. 


^and dual 

pi. 


nahnu 

2nd 

m. 

ool 

1 ^anta 

^antumd 

c 

6, 

^antum 

2nd 

f. 

oji 

1 *anti 

UdI ^antumd 


‘‘antunna 

3rd 

m. 

y* 

huwa 

La humd 

y 

hum 

3rd 

f. 


hiya 

La humd 

y 

hunna 

Note 1. 

bl 

^and ‘ 

r in poetry is usually mna (§7.6). 




Note 2. Pronouns ending in -um may in poetry end in -U7nu (§7.5). 

Note 3. After wa- and fa- (§§328 f.), huwa, hiya may be shortened tojAj 
wa-hwa, wa-hya, fa-hwa, fa-hya. 

Note 4. On occasion in poetry, the non-classical forms yb hu, hi may 
occur in addition to huwa, hiya. 

§265. The independent personal pronoun as a rule functions as a nomina¬ 
tive. See §§266.1; 267 for exceptions. It can be the subject and predicate of 
a nominal sentence (§§360 ff.) and precede the definite nominal predicate 
(§363 b). 

Note 1. jj Hnna (§339) with a personal suffix may occur instead of the 
independent personal pronoun as the subject. 

Note 2. The independent personal pronoun or the personal suffix (§455) 
may come after law-id. 
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§266. Since the verb incorporates the pronominal subject (§§207; 211), the 
personal pronoun is used in the verbal sentence to emphasize the subject: 

jA jlT kdna huwa 's-sdriqa 'He was the thief’. It usually also ap¬ 
pears when the word order subject-predicate is required (§§368 ff.), e.g.: 

j]aj\ J/® marra bi wa-^and ^anzuru nlayhi ‘He went by me as I 

watched him’. 


Note 1. On occasion, the personal pronoun is also used to emphasize a 
personal suffix (§268): I'l bayti ^and ‘my house’. 

§267. The personal pronoun is used to coordinate more than one subject 
with one verbal predicate: pi. bt Up I ^atayna 'ana wa~’l-Hakam ‘We, al- 
Hakam and I, came’. In the same way, different pronominal objects can be 

e $■ 

coordinated with one verb: Ul ba^atham 'and wa-'anta ‘He sent 

you and me’. Cf. §328 b. 

§268. The dependent personal suffixes can be attached to substantives, 
prepositions (§292), verbs, and particles: 


1st pers. 

-h -yo> 

J 

dual 


pi. U 

-na 

2nd m. 

J 

-ka 

ur 

-kumd 

f 

-kum 

2nd f. 

A 

-ki 

ur 

-kumd 

y 

-kunna 

3rd m. 

0 -hu, -hu 

u 

-humd 


-hum 


a -hi, -hi 


-himd 


-him 

3rd f. 

U 

ha 

Lib' 

-hu/imd 


-hu/inna 


Note 1. In the 1st person sing,, -t, -ya is suffixed to substantives and 
prepositions, and m is suffixed to verbs and particles. The form -ya comes 
after a, t, u, ay, aw (§269 c). 


Note 2. The suffix of the 1st sing, is -iya, -niya (§54 a) when it precedes the 
article {'a)I- (§142). In classical Arabic, however, -t, -m are also permitted. 
In poetry, -iya, -niya often occur in place of -z, -ni to fit the metre. 

Note 3. The suffix of the 3rd masc. sing, is short {-hu, -hi) when it comes 
after a closed syllable, but long {-hu, -ht) after an open syllable. See §7.3. 

Note 4. Plural suffixes that end in j,m may become -umu, -imu in poetry: 
f kumu, ^ humu, himu (§7.5). Cf. also §54 a. 
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Note 5. When additional suffixes (§271) are attached, -hum, -hum become 
yS-kumu^ -humu {-himu). ^-kd, ~k% also occur in post-classical 
Arabic in the 2nd sing, in this situation. 

§269. a) The personal suffixes are added to the construct state of nouns 
(§145), and in this construction function as genitives: kitdbu-ka, kitdbi- 

ka, kitdba-ka ‘your book’ (nom., gen., acc.), mbu-kuma^ ^abi- 

kumdy [^\j\^abd-kumd ‘your [du.] father’ (nom., gen., acc.), ddn-kum 

‘your caller’, qand-nd ‘our spears’, sdriqu-hdy sdriqi-hd 

‘her thieves’ (nom., obi.), etc. 

Note 1. The personal suffixes may function as accusatives when affixed to 
verbal substantives or participles. Cf. §271.1. See §386.2 concerning the use 
of personal suffixes with terms expressing time. 

b) After i, %, a^/, the 3rd person suffixes are -hi {-hi)y -hima, -him, 

-hiuTid'. sdviqi-ht ‘his thief’ (gen.), sdriqay-hi both his thieves 

(obh), sdriqi-hi ‘his thieves’ (obi.), as contrasted to nominative sdri- 

qu-hu, sdriqd-hu, sdriqu-hu 

Note 2. In the dialect of Hijaz, -hu (-hu)y -humdy -hum, -hunna remained 
unchanged after iy t, ay: mjIiT ^ ft kitdbi-hu ‘in his book’. 

c) The case suffixes -u, -i, -a disappear before the 1st sing, suffix 

-i: kitdbi ‘my book’, ^ammatt ‘my aunt’, ^ammdti my 

aunts’. After d,t, u, ay, aWy the suffix is -ydy in which case the sequence u 
- y becomes i - and aw - y becomes ay - y (§33): sdriqi-ya my 

thieves’ (nom., obi.), ^ammatd-ya (nom.), ^ammatay-ya (obi.) 

‘my two aunts’. 

Note 3. See §157.3 on the shortening of -t > -i in the vocative. 

Note 4. When the 1st sing, suffix is added to the substantives listed in 
§150, they are: jl >a6£'‘my father’, ^afdn'my brother’, ^ hami'my 
uncle’, and ^ fiya ‘my mouth’. 

§270. In combination with verbs, the personal suffixes function as objects. 
The suffix of the 1st sing, is always -m, -niya. Only the 2nd pi. of the 
perfect (§207) undergoes variation due to the addition of the personal suffix: 
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darabtum ‘You struck’ ; darabtumu-ni ‘You struck me’. 

The suffix of the 3rd person after i, i, ay becomes: -hi {-hi), -hima, -him, 
-htnna-. yarmi-hi ‘He throws him’, but oUj rama-hu ‘Fie threw him’. 

Note 1. The I that is written after the plural ending (§7.2) is dropped 
before the suffix: katabu : katabii-hd. 

Note 2. The -ti of the 2nd fern. sing, of the perfect may be -ti before 
suffixes in post-classical Arabic: darabti-ni for darabti-ni. 

Note 3. The imperfect endings -ina, -una, -ani may be shortened before 
-m, -na (§50 c). As a result, the imperfect forms are the same as the jussive 
and subjunctive: tadribini and ^^ tadribina-ni'You (fern.) 

hit me , yadribund and Uj^ yadribuna-nd ‘They hit us’, etc. 

§271. There may be two personal suffixes added to the verb. In this case, 
the 1st perst.n precedes the 2nd and the 3rd, and the 2nd person precedes’ 
the 3rd: cJlktl m^td-ni-hi ‘He gave it to me’, ‘a<taytu-ka-hu ‘I gave 

it to you’, U^LJatl ’a^aynd-kumu-hd ‘We gave her to you’ (§268.5). 

Note 1. If two personal suffixes are attached to a verbal substantive, the 
Hrst functions as the subject, the second as the object: dhikrn-ka-hd 

‘your remembering her’, talab-i-kum ‘my searching for you’. 


Pronominal Object Particle 

§272. Instead of the second personal suffix, Li dyyd with personal suffixes 
is used, if directly adding the suffix is impossible or is better avoided: ^^l:l 
hyyd-ya ‘me’, ilLi hyyd-ka, -ki ‘you’, oil hyyd-hu, him, etc. g^li UlLl 

Md hyydya ‘He gave me to her’ as opposed to ^a<tdmhd ‘He gave 

her to me’. 

Note 1. nyyd is also used to place the pronominal object first: 

ilWj Ay.; iti nyydka na‘budu wa-hyydka nasta'inu (Koran 1:5) 
‘You alone do we worship, and You alone we ask for help’. 

Note 2. Independent .i)Li Hyydka, -ki, ^Li dyydkum, y'Li hyyd- 
kunna, mostly with xm- (§328.3) or >an (§414) following, has the meaning 
‘beware. . ,‘take care not to. . .!’. 
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Reflexive 

§273. The reflexive relationship to the object is expressed by nafsun 
‘soul, self’ (§111 d) with the addition of corresponding personal suffixes: 

nafsi T saw myself’, Jl5 qdla li-nafsihi ‘He said to 

himself’. In the other reflexive relationships, the simple personal suffixes 
are usually used: j kuntu ft hayti^l was in my house’. 

Demonstratives 

§274. Demonstratives that indicate direct deixis (‘this’): 

Sing. m. IJub hadha dual jljjb hddhdni pi, hamlaH 

f. oJub hddhihi hdtani hanilai. 

Sing, and pi. demonstratives are not inflected. The dual has the nominal 
inflection: Obi. hadhayni fern. JOb hdtayni 

Note 1. In the singular, hadhihz has almost completely replaced the original 
form hadhi. See §§7.4; 7.7; 8 on the orthography. 

Note 2. Forms without hd- occur very rarely in classical Arabic: sing. masc. 
U dhd\ fern, j tt, *3 tih% dh u oi ^ihi, b id; dual masc. jU dhdni, 
dhayni (obi.), fern, jb tdniy tayni (obi.); pi. Njl, nild, cMjt 
mldn. 

§275. Demonstratives that indicate indirect deixis (‘that’): 

a) Formed with -ka: 

f- t- 

Sing. m. dhaka dual liblS dhdnika pi. ^uldka f libSjl mldHka 

(obi.) oUji dhamika ^uldka / abSjl mldnka 

t- 

f. ilb taka dUb tdnika mldka / ndaHka 

oU ilka (obi.) viLu; taynika i)Sjl ml aka / tibVjl mldHka 

b) Formed with -lika: 

«■ 

Sing. m. dhdlika dual cif/IS dhdnnika pi. liUMjl mldlika 

(obi.) lilLi dhaynnika mldlika 

f. iillJ tilka iil5b tdnnika mldlika 

taynnika dJSjl mldlika 
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Note 1. In the singular, forms with -lika are preferred. On occasion, forms 
with -hd occur: sing. masc. illAA hddhdka, fern. liLJub hddhtka, pi, ilSjjb 
hd^uldka, hd^uldHka, 

Note 2. Sometimes in pre-classical Arabic, other forms of the personal 
suffix of the 2nd person occur instead of -ka: illi dhdki, ^dkum, 
dJkdlikinn, dh dlikuTincL, tilkuni, tilkumd, etc. Reference 

to the particular person, however, no longer holds. Cf. §278.1. 

§276. a) Direct deixis refers in time and space to something present: tJuk I 
yd hadhd ‘oh, this one here!’, i.e., ‘hey, you there!’, iJu^ ^.1 IIaI ^a-hddhd ^am 
hadhd ‘this one here or this one here?’; referring to context U ^3 da^ dha 
‘leave this!’. Sometimes, I3jb hadhd anticipates the context that follows: 
oMj ijJ^\ U life hadhd md ^shtard fuldnun 'This (that follows) is what 
so-and-so bought’. 

b) Indirect deixis refers in time and space to something at a distance: 
(iU) <AJi> ^y^yawmadhdlika{^dka) ‘on the day of that (event), then’. liUj 
dhdlika is the demonstrative that most frequently refers back to context. 

Note 1. In some usages, demonstratives refer to preceding contexts in a 
comprehensive way: . . .j IAa hd^d wa . . . ‘besides, moreover, on the other 
hand’; ... <jl ^dlika ^anna .. . ‘that is (to say), namely, to wit... ’. 

§277. Demonstratives come before definite substantives with articles (§142); 

IAa hd^d kitdbu ^ this hook\ Otherwise, demonstratives come af¬ 
ter substantives: oAa kutuhi hddhihi ‘these my books’, 
iiUVjl ^ashdbu 'l-hadithi ^uldHka ‘those followers of Hadith’. Demonstratives 
agree with respect to gender in the same way that attributive adjectives do 
(§§113 f.). 

Note 1. When used with proper names which have the article, demonstra¬ 
tives may precede: ^ I IIa /lad/ia or IJub (^a)l~Hakamu 

hadhd ‘this al-Hakam’, but always Iaa Muhammadun hadhd ‘this 
Muhammad’, and so forth. 

§278. When they introduce clauses, direct deixis demonstratives call atten¬ 
tion to the presence of the predicate (‘here is/are’); jlu hd'ulm band¬ 
it‘Here are my daughters!’ The predicate may be expanded with a circum- 
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stantial accusative (§§380 ff.) or clause (§§431 ff.): 

hadha rasulu ^l-ldhi qad dakhala ‘Now the Messenger of God has come in’. 
This usage is restricted primarily to pre-classical Arabic. 


Note 1. When ji\h dhaka, dhakum, ciUJ tilkay etc., (§275.2) occur 
with this function, the direct deixis refers to the person being addressed: 




dhakum sahibukum ‘Here is your companion!’. 


§279. a) A demonstrative referring to a person may occur in combination 
with the personal pronoun at the beginning of a phrase: bl ’and ^d, 

b 1 ’ania dhcLy hum ha^laHy etc.; i)jb j 

huwa dha waqifun (waqifan) ft darika ‘There he is in your house’ (§383 a). 


b) In classical Arabic, hd- usually precedes the personal pronoun: 


iJoU (iJJeU) or b Ul U ha-^ana-dha, f. fjh bl hb da-’ ana-dhi ‘Here am II’ 

f *• t 

b C3l U ha-^anta-dha, f. (b) 0)1 U ha-mnti-dhi (-td); 

b U hd-huwa-dhd, f. (b) ^Jh ^ Ia hd-hiya-dht {-td)\ 
ha-nahnu-'^ulaHy etc. 

Note 1. jj nnna (§339) may replace the personal pronoun: IS jj U hd- 
Hnna-dhd, (b) 5J ^ hd-Hnna-dhi {-td): SjAt ^j\ U hd-Hnna- 
dh i ndhratun ‘There is an excuse!’. 

Note 2. On occasion, the demonstrative is lacking: U hd 

^antum taiamuna ‘You there sure know it!’ 


§280. Demonstratives that introduce clauses are: ij b] Hdhdy usually 
bU fa-ndhd ‘there was (and all of a sudden there was)... 

a) ndh introduces a verbal clause (§§355 ff.): J^l 3] ^J] 

Hnm la~nndahum ndh ^aqbala nrun ‘I was with them, and there came a 
caravan’ (§407.2). 

b) A substantive or pronoun follows ISj ( 5 ) (/a-)’zddd: l^Jj O 

bb nazartu Hlayhd fa-Hdhd (hiya) ^mra^atun ‘I looked at her, 
and lo! it was a woman’, 0«b jj bb da^ala ^alayhd fa- 

ndha hiya qad ndmat ‘He went in to her, and there she was already asleep’. 
The subject of the clause, which is something that appears suddenly, is 
frequently introduced by bi- (§294 d): <^b bb fa-ndhd bi-^ahihi ‘There all 
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of a sudden was his father’, oU y, ISU fa~ndha huwa bi-^abihi ‘All of a 
sudden, he was face-to-face with his father’. 

Note 1. See §§443; 444 on ndh, H^d introducing a main clause. See §442 
on introducing a subordinate clause, and §§464 f. on H^d introducing 
a subordinate clause. 


Definite Clauses (Relative Pronouns) 

§281, Sing. Dual Plural 

m. Oa)lladhi jiAilt (^a)lladhdni (^a)lladhina 

f- {^a)lldti jllill {^a)llatdni {^a)lldti or 

a) Hawaii 

The singular and plural are not inflected. The dual has a nominal inflection: 
oblique (^a)lla^ayni, i^a)llatayni. The at the beginning 

is the definite article (§§18.1; 142 b). 

Note 1. Pre-classical Arabic had masc. and fem. plurals (’o)/-*w/a 

and ^jS/l {^a)lldn (§49 d). 

Note 2. y with the same function, found in pre-classical poetry, is 
invariable. It is a feature of the dialect of the Tayyi> tribe. 

§282. Relative pronouns make attributive clauses definite. Like adjectives 
(§§113 f.), they agree with the substantives to which they refer: 

{^a)r-rajulu Hladhi darabtuhu ‘the man whom I struck’, 
(literally) ‘the man who — I struck him’, bi-%maratay- 

ni ^llatayni laqituhumd ‘with the two women whom I encountered’, JU^I 
(^a)r-njd/rt ’lladhma darabtuhum ‘the men whom I struck’. In 
addition, it functions without antecedent as an independent relative pro¬ 
noun (‘he who, that which’). See §§421 ff. 

Nominal Demonstratives 

§283. Meaning ‘the (possessor, master) of ..., the one with ... ’ and al¬ 
ways followed by a genitive (§391), the demonstrative y dhu is inflected 
nominally: (§150): 
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Sing. m. nom. 
gen. 
acc. 

Du. nom. 

obi. 

PL nom. 

obi. 


^3 dhu 
dh i 

Is dh d 

dhawd 

dhaway 

dhawu, ^ulu 
dhawi, J ^ult 


f. o Is dhdtu 
olS dhati 
olS dhata 

bis dhdtd, bljS dhawdtd 
jjIS dhdtay, (jlj^ dhaxudtay 

oIjS dhawdtu, oMjl ^uldtu 
ol^S dhawdti, ^uldti 


Note 1. As a substantive, olS dhdtun means ‘being, self’. 


Note 2. In the adverbial accusative, dhu and ^dtu are used to express 
indefinite time: sabdhin ‘one morning’, olS ^dta 

yawmin ‘one day’. 


Demonstrative Particles 

§284. a) Demonstratives referring to location: IIa hund^ IlaU hdhund 
‘here’; i)bb hundka^ dLUl* hundlika^ .ilbhU hdhundka ‘there’; y’ thamma 
‘there’. 

b) Demonstratives referring to time: {^a)l-^dna ‘now’, ISj, jSl 

H^an ‘then, consequently’ (§11.2; cf, §§196.2; 447.1). illSSl n^-^dka^ 
csUSSi Hdh-dhdlika ‘at that time’. 

Note 1. (»a)^’ana is not inflected: hattd ^l-^dna^ (j^l J] 

7-’ana ‘until now’. 

Note 2. Sj Hdhin ‘at that time’ occurs with substantives that express time: 

hma-Hdhin ‘then, at that time’ (= hma- dh aka; cf. §276 b), 

SljljLt Qhaddta-Hdhin ‘that morning’, yawma-Hdhin ‘(on) that day’, 

etc. 

c) Demonstratives referring to manner: lAT ka^d^ \jSub hdkadhd, illS/" 
kadhaka, uUaT kadhdlika ‘thus, in this/that way’; \jS^ I AT kadha wa-kadhd, 

kayta wa-kayta ‘so and so, such and such’. 
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Interrogatives 

§285. a) ^ man ‘who?\ U ma ‘what?’ are used for the singular, dual, and 
plural: man-i Y-rajuldni ‘Who are the two men?’. IS as it 

introduces a clause, may directly follow: 1i>U md~dhd tasna^u ‘What 

are you making?’. 


Note 1. ma may be followed by li~ (§295): oU U ma laka ‘What is with 
you?’, ‘What do you have?’. It may be followed by a verb or an accusative: 

<J Lo ma lahu kadhiban ‘For what is he lying?’, lilJ U md laka 

ia6A;ma‘Why are you (fern.) crying?’ (§434.1). 


b) ^ man and U ma may function as genitives and be combined with 
prepositions: ^ukhtu man anti ‘Whose sister are you?’, ^ 

ft-man ‘among whom, among which people?’, jU mimman (§45) 
‘from whom?’. Interrogatives like md may be abbreviated after prepositions 
to ma (pausal form mah): ^ lima ‘why?’, ^ bima, ^ ^amma (§45), 
^>U ^ald-ma hattd-ma (^ etc. 


Note 2. Occasionally, lima, bima become ^ lim, ^ him in poetry. 

c) Indefinite U md ‘some’ comes after the indefinite state (§141): 
^ J^j T^djulun md (also U rajulum-md) ‘a certain man’, U ^amrun 
md (also U ^1 mmrum-md) ‘a certain affair’. It may also appear between 
the construct state and a following genitive (§145): JyJi U L yd tula 
md shawqin ‘O so long yearning!’. Similarly, after prepositions: 

^ammd qalilin ~ <an qalilin ‘shortly, soon’; also frequently, U 

ghayru md = ghayru ‘other than’ (§325). Cf. §424.2. 


§286. a) jl ^ayyun ‘which?’ (§419.2), almost always with the genitive 
following: ^a^/i/w raja/m‘which man?’, JUj ^1 >ayt/n ryd/m‘which 

men?’, tLJJl ^1 ^ayyu ’l-nisdH ‘which of the women?’, Ujj >ayyund ‘which 
of us?’. See §287.1 on ka-^ayyin. 

Note 1. Occasionally, fern, ’ai/yo/un‘which’ occurs: iuI myyatu 

qaryatin ‘which village?’. 


Note 2. Sometimes, non-classical ^ayshin, jj5jl ^aysh < ^ayyu 

^aydn ‘which thing, what?’ occurs in classical texts. 
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b) Indefinite ^ayyun ‘any, every’: ^akramahu ^ayya 

ikrdmin ‘He bestowed every honor on him’. As an exclamation, it is used to 

f- ft 

express great admiration: LjU UjIj ra^aynd fdrisan ^ayya fdrisin 

‘We saw a rider, and what a rider he was!’. 

§287. ^ kam ‘how much, how often?’; the substantive to which it refers is 
in the indefinite accusative singular (§384): Ujbj.> dU ^ kam laka dirhaman 
‘How many dirhams do you have?’. As an exclamation, is used with the 
genitive or min (§299 a): oJajI ^ kam dirhamin >anfaqta ‘How 

many dirhams have you spent indeed!’, ^ UJS ^ kam Idqaynd min 
^aduwin ‘How many enemies have we encountered’. 

Note 1. ka-^ayyin has the same meaning, in poetry often > 

kddn: yA Cvlj kddn ra^aytu min mulukin ‘So many kings have 

I seen,’ 

§288. Other interrogatives: ^ayna ‘where, where to?’, ^Ji »anna ‘where, 

where from, why is it that?’, kJuS kayfa ‘how?’, maid, ^ayydna 
‘when?’. 

Note 1. myna^ kayfa^ myydna are not inflected: min ^ayna ‘where 

from?’, bild kayfa ‘without how,’ i.e., ‘without asking how’. 

Note 2. On the interrogative particles ’a-, hal^ see §335. On law-id, law- 
md introducing an interrogative clause, see §457.1. 

§289. Most of the interrogatives can also be used as relatives: man 

‘who, the one who’. La md ‘what, the one which’ ^ayyu with the genitive 
‘which of ... ’, '^ayna ‘(there) where’, kayfa ‘how’, matd ‘(then) 
when’ (§461). 

Note 1. Relative md is not shortened after prepositions: U li-md, 
mimmd < min-md (§45), etc. Concerning relative clauses, see §§421 ff. 

Note 2. Relative md has two other functions: md ‘the fact that’ (subordi¬ 
nating md §416), md ‘as long as” (§462). 
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§290. In combination with relatives, indefinite U ma has a generalizing 
sense. mahma < iv,a,-md ‘whatever’, L(J1 ’ayyumd ‘whichever’, lay I 

>aynama ‘wherever’, U JU, Utu mata-ma ‘whenever’, UL* haythumd 
‘wherever’, among others. See §461 for syntactic constructions. 

Note 1. In addition to ’ayyu-ma, on occasion ^ >ayyu-man ‘whoever’ 
occurs with reference to persons. 

Prepositions 

§291. a) Primary prepositions: ^ bi-, J li-, J /*, i) ka-, ^ ma<a, ^ min, 

0^ (§45), ‘old, Hid, hattd, ladd, ladw, see 

§§294ff. 

Note 1. On the orthography of constructions with bi-, li-, ka-, see §§23; 
22. Before the article, min is min-a (§54). In poetry, ^ ma‘ sometimes 
appears in phace of ^ ma^a. 

Note 2. In poetry, min and 'aid may be shortened to mi-, 'a- (§49 e): 

^l'^~^lbili from the camels’, cloif 'al-mdH ‘on the water’. 

b) Secondary prepositions take the form of the accusative in the con¬ 
struct state (§145): >amdma ‘in front of, in the presence of’, Jjo ba’da 

‘after’, bayna ‘between’ (§308), tahta ‘under’, hawla, Jlya 
hawdld ‘around, about’, i_iU- j^alfa ‘behind, after’, Jj .5 duna (§309), jUt 
'inda ‘with’ (§307), Jji fawqa ‘above, over, on’, JJ qabla ‘before (in time)’, 
JJ qibala ‘in the direction of’, nahwa ‘toward’, .Ijj ward>a ‘behind’, 
Jayj wasta ‘in the midst of’. More recent formations, e.g.: Jilj ddMiHa 
‘within’, lu. didda ‘against’, etc., are also included in this group. 

Note 3. Many prepositions can be combined with min or Jl nld: 
■\ju yo min ba'di ‘after completion of’, min fawqi ‘from above, 

above’, Jy Jj Hid fawqi ‘over’, JJ y, min qibali ‘on the part of, from, 
by , among others; also ya min 'aid ‘from above, from on top of’, 
yjJ yt min ladd, ,jjJ yt min ladun (§§305 f.). The preposition min in 
such constructions may indicate direction or be partitive (see §299 b and c). 
duna and bi-duni have the same meaning. 
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Note 4. Diminutives (§81) are formed from several of the secondary prepo¬ 
sitions: JLj*/ bu^ayda ‘soon after’, qubayla ‘shortly before’, Jjy 

fuwayqa ‘a little above’; similarly, tuhayta, duwayna (from 

duna). 

§292. a) All prepositions are followed by a genitive. The same rules that 
apply to substantives (§268) also hold, with a few exceptions, for the addi¬ 
tion of personal suffixes (§269) to prepositions: ^ ma^a : ^yu) mm Vith 
me\ ma^aka Vith you’, etc.; Aju ba^da : ‘after me’, oXmj 

ba^dahu ‘after him’, etc.; ‘ fihim ‘in them’, etc. 

With mm, ‘an, and ladun, the n is doubled before the addition of the suffix 
of the 1st sing.: minn% ^ann% jaJ ladunnv, but olU minka, ^illt 

^anka, vibjJ ladunka^ etc. 

Note 1. i) ka- ‘as, like’ and hattd ‘until’ may not take personal suffixes 
(§297 d). 

b) J li- becomes la- before personal suffixes: J li{ya), vdl laka, laki, <) 
/a/iu, If) lahd, U50 lakumd^ UfJ lahumd^ U land, ^ lahim, lakunna, 
^ lahum, ^ lahunna. 

c) The stems of ‘a/a, J] Hid, ladd, and hawdld end 

in -ay before the personal suffixes: ^ ^alayya, ^alayka, ^alayki, 
^alayhi, ^alayhd, ^alaykumd, ‘alayhimd, ^alaynd, 

^alaykum, ^alaykunna, ^alayhim, ^alayhinna. 

§293. a) Prepositions for the most part indicate position or direction. Sev¬ 
eral are used to express syntactic relationships (§§294 d; 295 a-b; 299.1). 
Many verbs occur in constructions with dependent prepositional predicate 
complements, in which the preposition is part of the lexical unit of mean¬ 
ing and modifies the meaning of the verb: raghiha fi shayHn 

‘He desired something’ and ^ 'f'o,ghiba ^an shayHn ‘He desired 

something to be away’, i.e., ‘He loathed it’, U zahara land ‘It came 
into our view’ and zahara ^alaynd ‘He got the better of us’. The 

corresponding verbal substantives, verbal adjectives, and elatives (§§124 ff.) 
appear in constructions with the same prepositions: liilo oUi ^ 
huwa ^arghgbu ^an ^alika minka ‘He detests that more than you do’. 
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b) Prepositional phrases may appear in various syntactic positions: 1. 

dependent on a verb, verbal substantive, or verbal adjective (see above); 
2. as the predicate in a nominal sentence: ciujl j {^a)l-jdriyatu 

ft ^l-bayti ‘The maid was in her chamber’; 3. as an adverbial modifier: 

ij tandmu %jdriyatu ft ’l-bayti ‘The maid is asleep in her 

room’, 4. in apposition: ^ ^ akhun fi ^d-dini ‘brother in religion’. 

ka- ‘as, like’ (§297) and min ‘from’ (§299 a-b), like substantives, may occur 
as subject, predicate, or object. 

Note 1. Prepositions may appear in the genitive position only when they 

depend on other prepositions (§291.3). See §308.7 for an exception. 

Note 2. See §§294.5; 302.3; 303.4; 309.1 for the use of prepositional phrases 

as commands; cf. 351.1. 

c) Prepositional phrases that depend on verbal substantives or verbal 

adjectives frequently come before a verbal noun, especially when the verbal 
noun is the predicate and the preposition has a personal suffix or appears 
with a demonstrative: JJ.> obi iJut hadha ^ald dhdlika dalilun ‘This is 
proof of that’, Ullwi l^JJ 045^ kuntu nlayhd mushtdqan ‘I was filled with 
longing for her’. Prepositional phrases may be placed at the beginning 
of a sentence for emphasis: Jli wa~fthi qdla 'sh-^dnru ‘And 

about him, the poet said ...’, x*. fa-bi-'UJiilmi sud ‘Reign with 

compassion!’ 

§294. v.^ bi- in the sense of ‘in contact with, close by’ is used in the following 
ways: 

a) ‘in contact with, by’: JJ <)L^ ba<athahu bi-risdlatin Hid 

mbihd ‘He sent him with a message to her father’, iiU^ ba^atha bi- 

risdlatin ‘He sent a message’, Cr* J ^ ghadabin ‘the 

anger that is in me’; in oaths, and other similar constructions: aIIL 
^aqsamtu bi-’l-ldhi ‘I swear by God’, <01 ^ bi-smi ’l-ldhi ‘in the name 
of God’ (§22 c); indicating content: ^amara bi-qatlihi ‘He gave 

the order to kill him’, ba^da mawtihi bi-yawmayni ‘after 

his death by two days’, i.e., ‘ two days after his death’; - indicating time 
and place: bi-’l-bdbi ‘at the gate’, bi-Misra ‘in Egypt’, 

bi- Uayli ‘at night’. 
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Note 1. hi- indicates the object to which something happens: 

^amila bi-shaynn ‘He occupied himself with something’ as opposed to 
^amila shay^an ‘He did something’. 

Note 2. bi- is used as a particle to introduce an oath: <Db hi- ’l-ldhi 
‘by God!’. The oath particles wa- and ta- are also used in this kind of 
construction: aDIj wa-^l-ldhi, ta-’l4dhi%y God!’, 
wa-^lladhi nafsf bi-yadiht ‘by Him in whose hand is my soul’ (i.e., ‘by 
God!’). 

Note 3. Cf. §§260.1; 452 b on fa-bihd'weW and good’. 

Note 4. bi-ld, bi-ghayri ‘not in connection with’ means ‘without’: 
tiLi ^ bi-ld shakkin ‘without doubt’, bi-ghayri daruratin 

‘without necessity, unnecessarily’. 

b) Intransitive verbs expressing movement take on a kind of factitive 

meaning with hi-: obi ^atdhu bi-kitdbin ‘He came to him with a 

book’ = obi ^dtdhu kitdban ‘He brought him a book’, OjUu ^15 qama 
bi-ghdratin ‘He undertook a raid’ (literally, ‘stood up with ...’). 

ft 

Note 5. Similarly, in usages like: dl) bl ^and laka bi-dhalika ‘I shall 

obtain that for you’, <j ^ ^alayya bihi'hnng him to me!’ (§302.3). See 
§222 on the use of the imperative with hi-. 

c) ‘By means of, with the help of’: LajJb darabahu bi- ^l-^asd ‘He 

struck him with a stick’, oLt (Jj^I {n)shiard shdtan bi-dirkamin ‘He 

bought a sheep for a dirham’; thus, also in the meaning of ‘in place of, as 
substitute for’: ^jJO oLi bd^a shdtan bi-dirhamin ‘He sold a sheep for 
a dirham’, Ijlbo cLL oLlatl ^a^dhu bi-^abydtihi dindran ‘I gave him a dinar 
for his verses’, jo v qatalahu bi-Zaydin ‘He killed him instead of Zayd’, 
L5*b bi-mbi ^anta wa-^ummi ^Yon are instead of my father and 

mother’, i.e., ‘You take the place of my father and mother’; — with persons, 
often ‘in the person of’: ^^1 <j 0*14^ shatamta bihi muhabbaban nlayya 
‘You vilify in (him) his person one who is beloved to me’. 
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d) The nominal predicate or the predicate accusative (§382) in negative 
or interrogative sentences is frequently introduced by hi-\ ^ lam 

takun bi-saghiratin ‘She was not small’, hal huwa bi-sddiqin 

Ts he sincere?’. 


Note 6. In positive sentences, bi- as predicate is very infrequent (§363.1); it 
occurs somewhat more often with verbs with a declarative meaning: 
olf-' sammdhu bi-kartmin ‘He called him a noble man’. 


Note 7. bi~ as a predicate occurs in other usages: lij bi- (§280 b), 

^ habba bi- (§263.2), ka^anna ,. .bi- (§365.1). 


Note 8. Several terms indicating totality and identity occur in apposi¬ 
tion with hi-: {^a)n-ndsu bi-jamnhim ‘the people altogether’ 

(§138.2), ySi huwa bi-nafsihi himself’, {j^\ dUi ^ fi 

^dlika ’l-makdni bi-^ayniht ‘in this exact place’, bi- 

^aynihi ‘a certain man’. 


§295. J li- (la-) ‘to’ is used in the following ways; 

a) ‘to’, in space and time: (H)nkabba li-wajhihi ‘He fell 

onto his face’, ly* JjM li-^awwali marratin ‘for the first time’; indicating 
the indirect object: d JU qdla lahu ‘He said to him’, d ^15 qaddama 
lahu shay^an ‘He presented him with something’; — also to paraphrase 
the direct object of participles and verbal substantives (§§203.2; 206.3): 

jlT kdna mudhikan lin-ndsi ‘He was one who made the people 
laugh’; with verbs, if the object must precede the verb: ^ ^Jd) 

^l-l'lO'dhma hum li-rabbihim yarhabuna (Koran 7:154) ‘those who fear 
their Lord’. 

Note 1. li- is used in expressions of time and date: li-waqtihi 

its time’, i.e., ‘immediately’, y C-vum iUJ li-sanatin madat min 
mtx/fci/il ‘when one year of his reign had passed’, y 0 

li-sabH laydlin j^alawna min sha^bdna ‘when seven days had gone by in 
Sha'ban’, i.e., ‘on the seventh of Sha'ban’. 

Note 2. See §294.5 on aj ^ bt ^and la-kum bihi^l am for you with him’, 
i.e., ‘I shall get him for you’; on d U md lahu with the accusative or a verb, 
see §285.1. 
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Note 3. See §438 on li- with the subjunctive; §195 with the jussive. 

b) ‘belonging to’: kitdbun lahu ‘a book of his (written by 

t- « 

him or owned by him)’, -^1 ^anshada li-^Abi Nuwdsin ‘He cited 

a verse of Abu Nuwas’, jlT kdna lil-’^abdi himdrun ‘The slave 

had an ass’, <D \j\ Hnnd li-lldhi ‘We belong to God’; in constructions with 
persons, frequently with the meaning ‘be someone’s right, due’ ^ dUi dhd- 
lika lakum ‘That is your due!’, ... jl <) laysa lahii ^an ... ‘It is not your 
right, it is not possible for you, it is not allowed for you to ... 

Note 4. In this meaning, It- is used to paraphrase the genitive after the 

indefinite state; see §146.1. 

c) ‘in favor of, for’: \U ^ band iand qasran ‘He built a castle for 

us’; — ‘with regard to, because of’: iabki li-waladihd ‘She cried 

over her child’, jiduka li-hdjatin ‘I came to you because of a 

concern’, oUjJ li-dhalika ‘therefore’, xL^ d J\ij yuqdlu lahu Muhammadun 
‘One says to him Muhammad’, i.e., ‘He is called Muhammad’. 


Note 5. In contrast to ^ald, which expresses something to which 

someone has an obligation, li- refers to something to which one has a right: 

J li ^alayhi ^alfu dirhamin ‘He owes me 1000 dirhams’. 

d) Sometimes li- indicates the cause or originator; 0^^ ^ JV* 
lahu ’l-^aynu ‘One (the eye) is struck with terror by him’. 


§296. j ‘in, within, in the midst of’ is used in the following ways: 

a) location, ‘in, inside’ (place and direction): j fi 7-bahn 

wa-^l-barri ‘in the sea and on land’, j waqa^a fi I-bvri ‘He fell 
into the well’; time, ‘in, during’: j fi khildfati ‘ Umara ‘during 

the caliphate of Umar’, U j md madd ‘in that which has passed’, 
i.e., ‘in the past’; ‘in the midst of, among’: j ba^athahu fi- 

jayMn ‘He sent him in the company of, i.e., with an army’, 
man fikum-u I-mkbaru ‘Who among you is the oldest?’, Jl^j 
simd fi J^amsati rijdlin ‘We travelled in a party of five men’. 
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b) By extension, fi may mean ‘in the realm of, with respect to, concern- 
ing, about’: dUi ^ ft dhdlika ‘They disagreed on that’, 

babun fi ^l-khavli ‘a chapter on the horse’, 
miMu ’l-j^azzi ft Utni ‘like silk in smoothness’, i.e., ‘smooth as silk’. 

Note 1. On occasion, ft may mean, like bi-^ ‘in the person of’: 
5^1 V p j 3 qad kana lakum fthi ^swatun ‘You had in him an 
example’. 

Note 2. In arithmetic, ft indicates that number by which another is multi¬ 
plied: j daraba ^aldthata fi j^amsata'He muMipWed 

three by five’ (See §129.5). 

Note 3. fi indicates the object of desire in uses like: C jl) ^ tsU Jjb /la/ 
laka fi (>an) ‘Do you desire to (jl) ^ ‘'I 0^ rnan lahu fi (’an) 

‘Who desires to . . . ?’ 

§297. a) ka- ‘as, like’ is used in qualitative comparison: 2uUJl JWj 
rijdlun ka-nisudi ’l-ghabati ‘men like lions of the thicket’, o CL> j 3 
qad khiltuhu ka-sakhratin ‘I imagined him as a rock’, oUJlT ka-dhdlika ‘so, 
like this, thus’ (§284 c). 

Note 1. The personal suffixes are not added to ka- ; however, they do com¬ 
bine with Jla rnithlu (see below). Nevertheless, ka- may on rare occasion 

ft 

appear in constructions with independent personal pronouns: ka-^and 

‘like me’, ka-^anta ‘like you’, ka-huwa ‘like him’. 

Note 2. Sporadically, ka-md occurs in the sense of ka- (§285 c); cf. 
§418 b. Concerning ka-^ayyin, see §287.1. 

b) ka- frequently functions as a substantive: ‘one like ... ‘something 
like .. .’: aJUJIT ka- ^l-laylati ‘something like this night, a night like this’, 
yurtnd ka- ’d-darahimi ‘He showed us something like dirhams’. 
In poetry, such expressions are sometimes combined with additional prepo- 
sitions: ^ yju taftarru ^an ka-’l-niqhuwdni ‘When he laughed, he 

showed something like camomile flowers, i.e., teeth’. 
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Note 3. Sometimes ka- functions as a relative: ka-hmi ‘some¬ 
time when’ (on hina^ see §346). It is also used to indicate ex- 

%■ 

amples: {^a)l-^alwanu ka-^l~humrati wa-as~sufrat% 

‘colors like red, yellow ... 

ft 

c) JI 4 miMu^ pi. Jllol ^amthdlu ‘something like, one like’ (§§146 b; 388 
b), which is inflected as a noun, has the same meaning as ka-: ^amthd- 

luhum ‘people like them’, dDS ,Jto d J5 qul lahu mithla dhalika ‘Speak to 
him in that way’, Jl« oL ^ata bi-ndqaiin mithli ndqatt^Re came 
with a camel like mine’. It may also be combined with ka< 
laysa ka-mithlihi ^ay^n ‘There is nothing like him’. 


§298. ^ ma^a ‘together with, simultaneously with’: \y>^j> kharaju 

ma^ahu ‘They went out together with him’, ^ahabna biht 

maraud ‘We took him away with us’ (§294 b), ^ <DI jl d,nna ’l-ld- 

ha ma'a ^s-sdbinna ‘God is with those who are steadfast’, ^ 

ma^a tulm ^shrshamsi ‘with the rising of the sun’, liflS ^ wa-qdla ma^a 
^dlika ‘And, moreover, he said ... ’. Frequently, a simultaneous condition 
is referred to, because of which or despite which something has occurred: 
C35 ^ qutila ma^a quwwatihf ^Despite his strength, he was killed’. 


§299. min has two distinct uses: ‘of, part of, some of’ (a-b) and ‘from, 
from the direction of, away from’ (c-d). 


Note 1. As a result of these two uses, min may be employed to paraphrase 
the genitive, when it is necessary to circumvent the formal requirements of 
the construct state (§§145 f.): OAj baytun min buyutihz ^one 

of his houses’, ^ j ’l-jdnibi ’sh-sharqiyyi min-a 

^n-nahri ‘on the east bank of the river’. 


a) min ‘of, part of, some of’ indicates belonging to a larger entity: 

^ Ijub laysa hd^d min ^dddtiht ^This is not one of his habits’, 
minhum man tuhibbuhum ‘Among them are those you love’. 
Col ^anta minhu ‘You belong to him’, min also indicates kind or 
material: ^y« shaymn min-a 1-khawfi ‘some fear’, Iaa 

hd^d min ^ayshin ‘such a life’, ^j\3 Jjbl ^aduwukum min ^ahli 

fdrisa ‘your enemy from among the Persians’, i.e., ‘your enemy, the Per¬ 
sians’,^^! yA libdsun min-a H-hanri^a garment of silk’. Instead of 
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referring to a whole, it may refer to an entity consisting of more than one 
part: tLuj JU.j ^ JT kullun min rijdlin wa-nisdHn ‘all, namely men and 
women’. With an indefinite genitive (§141 c), min is used in apposition as 
a means of explication, especially with proper names and personal suffixes: 

^allat yadd Zaydin min qdtilin ‘May the hands of 
Zayd (who belongs to the genus “murderer”, i.e.), that murderer, wither!’, 
Cr® qabahahd ^l-ldhu min suyufin ‘May God ruin them, the 

swords!’, ^ huyytta min ^akhin ‘May you, a brother, be greeted!’. 

See also §421.2. 

Note 2. See §425 c on min used to supplement a relative. 

Note ^ min ghayri (§325) means 'without’: ^ min 

ghayri ^ildfin ‘without contradiction’. 

Note 4. In archaic usage, an accusative often replaces the min of explica¬ 
tion; cf. §§128.2; 263. 

b) min ‘a part of’ is used to indicate a partitive relationship, ‘some 
of ..., someone of . .. ’: cU I sharibtu min-a ’l-mdd ‘I drank some 

(of the) water’, ji qad ’asdba fwadahu min hubbihd 

‘His heart was stricken with (some) love for her’, ^ O^i 

mmirtu ^an mkuna min-a ’l-mwmimna ‘I was commanded to be one of the 
believers’; in negative and interrogative sentences: ^ U md 

nasitu min shaydn ‘I have not forgotten any of it’, Cr® 
lakum min mbin ‘Do you have a father?’. In combination with terms that 
denote place and time, min refers to a certain segment of the place or time: 

^ min fawqiht sahdbun ‘(In the space) above him were clouds’, 
^ min ddkhili ^l-masjidi ‘(at a place) within the mosque’, 
Cyi Xmj min ba^di mawtihi ‘in the time after his death’, JJJl ^ min 
al-layli ‘in a part of the night,’, i.e., ‘at night’, jLiil ^ min-a 'l-ghadi ‘the 
next morning,’ <3^ raja^a min waqtihz ^Ue returned (in a part of 

his time, i.e.) at the same time, immediately’. 

c) min ‘from’ indicates the direction from which something comes out: 
ejUl ^ ^Miaraja sawtun min-a %bdbi ‘A voice came out of the 

gate’, dakhala min-a ’l-bdbi ‘He came in through (from) the 

gate’; — in constructions with other prepositions: Xs- yo flo jd- 
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»a min nndi ‘He came from being with the Caliph’, ^ 

min fawqi zahri ^l-farasi ‘from (off) the back of the horse’ (§291.3); 
in time: 4^1 JiL* ba^da hawlin min maqtali ^aldiihi ‘a year 

since the murder of his brother’, min frequently indicates the origin or 
cause: OaD laqitu minka sharran ‘I felt evil coming from you’, 

^ lJub hd^d minka ‘this from you’, i.e., ‘this as a result of your behavior’, 
Ij ^ min nabann jd^ani ‘because of a report that came to me’, 
^ min buahdikt ‘out of hate for him’; cf. §199.2. 

d) In the meaning ‘away from’, min indicates distance: O qart- 

bun minhu ‘near him’, ^ ya^rifu ^l-jayyida min-a V- 

radfH ‘He (knows) can distinguish the perfect from the worthless’; ‘in re¬ 
lation to’: 'ayna nahnu minka ‘Where are we in relation to 

you’, i.e., ‘how incomparable is our situation to yours!’, 
manzilatuhu min-a ^l-^amiri ‘His status in relation to the prince’, \j<A U 
liLo ^>UJI md hddha %qhuldmu minka ‘What is this boy in relation to 
you?’. See §125 on the use of min in the comparative elative. 

§300. Xu» mundhuy mudh (< *min-dhu §52.2) ‘from ...on,’ ‘since’, 
‘ago’ is treated as both a conjunction and a preposition. According to the 
rules of Arab grammarians, it should be treated as a preposition only when 
it refers to an unexpired period of time: mundhu ^s-sanati = 

tjJI ^ min-a ’s-sanati ‘as of, from this year on, since this year’, but 
^ aU mundhu sanatun ‘a year ago’. Contrary to this rule, the genitive 
nevertheless is often used after mundhu. 

Note 1. A clause usually follows mundhu when used as a conjunction: 

LLiici ALo mundhu khuliqnd ‘since we were created’, 

mundhu nahnu min-a H-^aghniydn ‘since we were counted among the rich’. 

§301. a) ^ <an ‘from, away from’ designates complete removal or de¬ 
parture from: ba^idun ^an al-haqqi ‘far removed from the 

truth’, oX*- sakata ^anni ‘He sat silent opposite (cut off from) me’, 
^ <U.** sh^aghalahu ^an ^aynn ‘He occupied him away from some¬ 
thing’, i.e., ‘he distracted him’, a)j oU mdta ^an waladin ‘He died, 
leaving behind a child’. Like min (§299 c-d), 'an also indicates distance and 
source: JLr ^ ‘an shimdlin^on the left’; ‘on the basis of’: ^ ullS jiT 
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kdna dhdlika ^an ^amrika ‘That happened on account of your command’, 
^ haddatham Hishamun ‘an ^abihi ‘Hisham related on 

the authority of his father’. 

Note 1. (dlir) 4 ^. ^ ‘to his right (left)’ ‘an yaminihi (shimdlihi) may 
be combined with min: <1^. ^ ^ min ^an yaminihi ‘on the right side 
of him.’ 

Note 2. In the expression qarlbin (qalllin) or ^ 

^(^Tnmd qarlbin (qalllin) ‘in a short time, shortly’ (cf. §285 c), 
‘an designates a time interval. 

b) ‘an has numerous lexicalized usages, such as the ‘elimination 
of a condition’: ^ ^at^amahu ^an-i 1-jun ‘He gave him some¬ 

thing to eat to dispel his hunger’; ‘in defense of’: uILp Jjl5l ^qdtilu ^anka 
‘I fought in your defence’; ‘opposition’: (3--^ fasaqa ^an ^amri 

rabbihl ^Yie deviated from the command of his lord’; ‘as a substitute for’: 
^ JOI J;)/l (m)l~nbilu ^llatl nuhirat mnka ‘the camels that were 

slaughtered instead of you’: ‘incompatibility’: IflUdLri 3^1 3^ ddqa 

^an-i ^s-sdqi khalkhdluhd ‘Her anklet was too small for her leg’; ‘expos¬ 
ing’: j:> ys^ ^ tabsimu ‘an durrin ‘She laughed showing [her] pearls (i.e., 
teeth)’; also to refer to a topic, i.e., ‘on, about’: Jl^ sunla ^anhd ‘He 

was asked about her’. 

Note 3. ‘an may refer equally to something that has been removed as to 
that from which it has been removed: ys- lit 'a/d ‘an dhanbihl ‘He 

forgave his sin’ or •ui.s Alt Itt ‘a/d mnhu ^anbahu ‘He forgave him his 
sin’. 

§302. ^JLp ‘a/d ‘on, above’ is used in the following ways: 

a) ‘on top of’, ‘above’: tUl ajvj ‘a/d wajhi ’l-mdn ‘on the surface 
of the water, over the water ^alayhi thawbun ‘On him is (i.e., he 

t- 

wore) a garment’: to indicate superiority: 3 ^kdna ^amlran 
mid %nrdqi ‘He was commander over Iraq’; ‘at the front of’: tU 
laqiyahum mid mddn ‘He met them at a watering hole’, <^\ J-p \j9 qaram 
mid mblhi ‘He recited (the Koran) before his father, i.e., studied it under 
his guidance’. 
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Note 1. Infrequently in expressions of time: 0^ the 

time of .. . Aft it <ald ^ahdi ‘in the era of .. . 


Note 2. ^ald as ‘over, higher than’ is used for comparison: 

jAMu ^Jlt faddalnd ba^dahum ^ald ba^din minlmm (Koran 2:253) ‘We 
preferred some of them to the others’. 


b) ‘onto, into the presence of, before’: saqata ^ald ’I- 

^ardi ‘He fell onto the ground’, lilil 1 dakhala ^ald ’l-maliki ‘He came 

into the presence of the king’, L3\ci- khdfa ^alayka ‘He was fearful in 
your presence’ often to indicate that against which something is directed: 

b^At tujiru mduwand ^alaynd ‘You defended our enemy against 
us’, Uit Ui da^d ^alaynd ‘He invoked (God) against us’, i.e., ‘cursed us’ as 
opposed to ^ U .5 da^d lahum ‘He invoked (God) in favor of them’, i.e., 
‘blessed them’. 


c) ‘obligation, duty’: Ijjb hd^a hardmun ^alaykum ‘This 

is forbidden to you’, 0^ ^alayka ^an tapala ^dlika ‘You are 

obligated (it is your duty) to do that’; cf. §295.5. 

Note 3. Similarly in these uses: <j ^alayka bihi ‘Depend on him!’, 

^ 4^ ^alayhi 6 f‘He must rely on me!’. 

d) ‘on the basis of’, for indicating the basis of a condition or ac¬ 
tion: laysa hukmuhu ^ala shayHn ‘His judgment is 

baseless’, hadhd ^ald qismayni ‘This consists of two parts’, 

^.5 huwa ^ald dini ^d6a»i/if‘He follows the religions of his fa¬ 

thers’, bl lo md mnd ^alayhi ‘that (i.e., the condition) in which I am’, 
ji Ji > .u jd^a ^ala ^annahu ^abi ‘He came by virtue of his being my 
father’, u-ill UAL# sdlahand ^ald ^alfi dmdrin ‘He made peace with 
us on the condition (that he be paid) 1,000 dinars’; to express a negative 
pre-condition (‘despite’): qatalahu ^ald sighari sinnihi- 

‘He killed him despite his young age’; — often in the sense of ‘following 
the pattern of, corresponding to, according to’: ^At ^ Ijap kd- 

nat nddatuna ^ald nddatihim ‘Our number corresponds to theirs’, U ^ \Xa 
ob hd^d ^ald md dhakarnahu ‘This is according to what we have re¬ 
ported’. 
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Note 4. ‘a/d . . .min is used to indicate distance: <iJ ^ jlT 

kdna min Makkata ^ald laylatin ‘It was a night(’s journey) distant from 
Mecca’, oJyU- ^ <ald sittati ^ashhurin min khildfati 

‘ Umara ‘After six months of the caliphate of Umar’. 

Note 5. ^ Wd yaday, JU ^ald ^aydt'oX the hand of’ has the 

sense ‘as a result of the act of, through, by’. 

§303. J] Hid ‘in the direction of, toward’ is used to indicate: 

a) a direction, a goal, or an obtainable end: 5>UJI viUl Hlayka 
qatamd ’l-faldta ‘(On our way) to you, we traversed the desert’, 
^arnara bihi Hid ’l-sijni ‘He ordered him (thrown) into 
prison’; J] Hla ’l-yawmi ‘until today’, J] Hla sanatin ‘(after a 
period) of up to a year’, iuU ijy\r ^amdnuna dindran Hlamvatin 

‘80 to 100 dinars’. 


Note 1. Hla may be combined with other prepositions (§291.3). 

Note 2. In addition to min .. . Hid ‘from .. . to’, in post-classical Arabic, 
min .. . wa-Hld sometimes occurs; cf. §308.5. 


Note 3. ’t/d often occurs for li- (§295), when there is ambiguity: 

huwa ^ahabbu Hlayya minka ‘He is dearer to me than 

you’. 


b) a tendency to, belonging to, and the like: lawnuhu 

Hid ^s-sawddi ‘His color tends toward black’, iLUO] kdna Hlayhi 'sh- 
shurtatu ‘The police were assigned to him’, ^ aJ\ Uj ^LiJl {m)sh- 
Sha^mu wa-md Hlayhd min~a ^l-bilddi ‘Damascus and the country that be¬ 
longs to it’; jA U huwa Hid %tuli md huwa ‘He tends to be 

somewhat tali’. 

^ * 

c) the immediate proximity: ^ wajadndhum Hid 

nahri ^l-Urdunni ‘We found them at the river Jordan’, Hid jd~ 

nibihi^oX. his side, next to him’. 

Note 4. As an order, tiU] Hlayka means ‘Keep back!, be off’; in the same 
way, liUt Hlayka 'anm‘Stay away from me!’. 
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§304. hatta ‘until, to (cf. §439) is occasionally treated like a preposi¬ 
tion: hatta ’l-bahri ‘up to the sea\ oUil hatta ’l-mamdti 

‘until death’. 

Note 1. In cases like da^dhum bi-^ajmanhim 

hatta * Amrin ‘He summoned them all together up to and including Amr’, 
hatta acquires the meaning ‘even’ and is treated in post-classical Arabic as 
a particle: da’^dhum bi-^ajma^ihim hatta*Amran 

‘He summoned them all together, even Amr’, o3l 
qad jd^a kullu ^n-ndsi hattd ^anta ‘All the people have come, even you’. 


§305. ^JJ^ lada ‘at, near’; vjUl CJ'J Idqaytuhu lada Udbi ‘I met 
him at the door’, U md ladayya ‘What is with me?’, i.e., ‘What do I 
have with me?’ or ‘What do I feel?’, -^*^1 lada ’l-qayzi ‘in summer’; 
jfCjJ jl ^atd min ladaykum ‘He came from you’. 


§306. jjJ ladun, in the construction jjJ min ladun ‘from’ ^ LJ 
Ijp-j fciljAJ hab land min ladunka rahmatan (Koran 3:8) ‘Give us compas¬ 
sion from You!’, oLr ^ min ladun-i ’btidadhi did tamdmihi 

‘Prom its beginning to its end’. 


Note 1. Frequently, ladun, with or without min, is a conjunction ‘since’: 

^ ja) C^yO (min) ladun mata^a ’d-duha ‘Since the forenoon 
shone brightly; also OjAt (JaJ ladun ghudwatan hatta 

ghdbat-i ’sh-shamsu ‘from morning until the sun set’ (§439). Also used as 
conjunctions are jl jaJ C,j^) (min) ladun ^an (’anna), ja) AL« mundhu 
ladun (§300). 


Note 2. a) j-o min ladu occurs as a rare short form. 

§307. ALp dnda ‘at’ indicates that which is present or available: bjUi-i 
^1 aIp shufa^d^und dnda ’I4dhi ‘our intercessors with God’, ilAlt 

indaka lahd dawa^un ‘(With you is, i.e.) you possess a remedy for it’, 
oAlP cJlT kdnat dndahu ‘She was in his possession (i.e., his wife)’, ALp 
oAaiil {^a)l-hilmu 4nda ^Ughadabi ‘clemency considering the anger’; in 
time: ALp dnda ^l-qahti ‘during the famine’, ALp dnda dhalika 

‘then, thereupon, at the moment’. 
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Note 1. <mda frequently means ‘in the opinion of’: UjCt kdna 

‘indand mayyitan ‘He was in our opinion dead’, iijLLr. L. md 'indaka ‘Wliat 
do you think?’. 

Note 2. nnda may occur in constructions with min and Hid in a directional 
sense; cf. §§291.3; 299 c. 

§308. a) Oii bayna ‘between, among’ indicates both separation and con¬ 
nection between things: ^ jama<a baynahum ‘He brought them 

together’, Oo yumayyizu bayna wajhayni ‘He distinguished (be¬ 
tween) the two viewpoints’; in reciprocal relationships: .Liil cJlS 

qdlat-i ’n-nisd^ baynahunna ‘The women spoke to each other’. 

Note 1. In combination with bayna, verbal stem III means ‘bring about 
separation or connection’: 'add fcaj/nahum‘He promoted enmity 

among them’, Id'ama baynahum ‘He brought about a reconcilia- 

tion between them’. 

Note 2. ^JJu On bayna yaday (‘between the hands of’) means ‘before, 
in the presence of’: ^15 gdma bayna yaday-i ’l-^amiri 

He stood before the prince’, also ^ bayna yaday saririhi 
before his ^throne’; sometimes with the same meaning bayna 

myd% J^rjl bayna ^arjuli (from rijlun ‘foot’). 

Note 3. bayna may be combined with min and Hid when they designate 
direction: Cf kha>raja min baynihim ‘He departed from their 

midst’ (§291.3). 

b) ‘Between ... and’ is expressed by j ... Ov bayna ... wa-; when the 
pronominal suffixes are added or clarification is necessary, it is 0^^ • • 
bayna ,.. wa-bayna: bayni wa-baynaka ‘between you and me’. As 

a result of contamination from min,.. Hid {hattd) ‘from ... up to’, one some¬ 
times encounters bayna ... Hid {hattd)\ J\ ILJI 

bayna 's-Safd Hid ’l-Marwata ‘between Safa and Marwa’ or ‘from Safa to 
Marwa’. 

Note 4. In poetry, with the same meaning, bayna ...fa- (§329) 

is used with terms denoting places. 
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Note 5. Also as a result of contamination, the expression 
^ bayna ... wa-Hld (fa-Hld) occasionally occurs; 

cf. §303.2. 

c) 0^ U ma bayna (‘what is between’) occurs instead of bayna when 
the expression is syntactically a nominative or genitive: U <3^ 

farqu md baynand wa-baynahum ‘the difference between them and us’; md 
bayna also appears in the position of an accusative: Oii U 

kdna yandmu md bayna ^l-maahribi wa-%%shdn ‘He used to sleep 
(in the time) between sunset and evening prayer’. 

Note 6. fi~md bayna is close in meaning to bayna: 

qdlu fi-md baynahum ‘They spoke among themselves’. 


Note 7. In pre-classical Arabic, bayna may be rendered in the genitive: 
53y* mawaddatu baynikum ‘the love between you’. 


d) With an indefinite genitive singular (§141 c) following, bayna .,. wa- 
indicates a whole consisting of several parts (“partly ... partly, 
some ... some”): ^\j tardhum bayna qddmin wa-qd^idin 

‘You see them, some standing, some sitting’. In this use, bayna may ap- 
pear with partitive min: {jy\j ta^tuna min bayni tajirin 

wa-^ajvrin ‘You come, some merchants, some workers’. Sometimes, ^aw 

f- 

‘or’ occurs with the same meaning instead of wa-: 

qawmun bayna hdribin ^aw qatilin ‘a people, partly fleeing, partly killed’. 


§309. a) duna ‘beneath’ denotes an inferior position: d) 

shvbun duna ^l-qunnati ‘a ravine below the peak’; mostly in reference to 
rank, value, or weight ‘under, short of’: d)^'^ {^a)l-nuhdsu duna 

*l-fiddati ‘copper is of less value than silver’, aJjAj laysa bi-dunihi 

(§291.3) ‘He is not beneath him (in rank)’. 


b) ‘before, on this side’, to describe a position that obstructs or protects 
against something: d)j-^ ^ dnnahu lakum duna ^n-ndsi ‘He stood 

(as protection) for you before the people’, , 31^1 ^aghlaqa dii- 

m ^l-bdba ‘He locked the door on me (closing me in or locking me out)’, 
aJUJI JuJl d)_ 5 *> d)j dnna duna ^ghadi V-Za^/Zafa‘Before morning is night’. 
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Note 1. dunaka ‘(There it is) before you!’ as a command ‘Seize 

it!’ is used with the accusative: dunaka ’d-dirhama ‘Take 

the dirham!’, dunakumuha ‘Grab them/herl’. As an interjection 

dunaka has the sense of ‘look out, take care!’. 

c) ‘Apart from, to the exclusion of, barring, without’, as when the hin¬ 
drance is considered insurmountable: iiJLo Jill Hldyuktasabu 

’l-mdlu duna (or bi~duni) ma^aqqatin ‘Nothing is acquired without 

toil’ CjjAt ^ jir ^ L-JiJl ma^ahu ^alfu ^abdin duna man kdna 

min ^ashiratihi ‘He has 1,000 slaves, excluding his family members’. 

Note 2. In this use, duna is often combined with min: 

<i)i ya^buduna ’l-asnama min duni 'l-ldhi ‘They worship the 

idols (to the exclusion of God, i.e.), but not God’. 

Particles of Exception and Restriction 
§310. SlJ ‘except, unless’ (< *Hn-ld ‘if not’): 

a) In positive sentences, the exception follows in the accusative: J:5 

.i)LI Mj qutila kulluhum Hlld ^abdka ‘All were killed except your father’, 
IvXcs-lj Mj 2ulr. obLil {H)shtardhu hi-mvaii dirhamin Hlld xudhidan ‘He 

bought it for a hundred dirhams save one (i.e., 99 dirhams)’. 

Note 1. Hlld ‘if not’ occurs rarely as a conditional (§452). 

Note 2. Occasionally in post-classical usage, the personal suffixes are at¬ 
tached directly to the particle: Hlld-ya, i)Mj Hlld~ka, etc. 

b) In negative sentences, among which may be included interrogative 

(§335 a) and unreal conditional (§453) sentences, the exception agrees in 
case with the general term (i.e., that from which the exception is made): 
4l)l 'Jl U lo rnd land nasirun Hlld ’l-ldhu ‘We have no helper but God’, 
tu SI I -^1 OjIj hal ramxjta mhadan Hlld ' Ahyan ‘Have you seen any¬ 
one but ‘Ali?’; <111 Sj <11 S Id Hldha Hlld H-ldhu ‘There is no god other than 
Allah’ (§318 c), where Id Hldha is in the position of a nominative. The ex¬ 
ception must be in the accusative, however, if it precedes the general term 
or is of another species: <111 'J] U U md land Hlld Udha nasirun (see 
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above), IjlP" J^l ^ md jdmnt ^ahadun nlld himdran^^o one csxne 

to me but an ass’. Contrary to these rules, the nominative occurs sometimes 
instead of the accusative. 

c) In negative sentences, frequently only the exception is identified, and 

thus, a positive restriction (‘only’) is expressed: 'j] \Xa U md hd- 

^d Hlld li-^anfusihim ‘This is only for themselves’. Si] ^ Si 

Id yaiamu ^l-ghayba Hlld huwa ‘Only He knows the concealed’. Personal 
suffixes used as objects after nlld must be introduced with Hyyd (§272): 
otj SI IjAyo SI ^alld ya^budu nlld nyydhu ‘that they worship only Him’. 

d) Subordinate clauses may also follow Hlld: Ai Vl U ma 

^amnnuhu nlld qad mdta ‘I can only believe that he died’, 
(J-Si {j ^ yalqdnt nlld wa-sayfi ft yadt^He will not meet 

me, unless I have my sword in hand’ (§409), lyblU O' 

tasjud nlld ’an takuna tdhiran ‘Do not bow down in worship, unless you are 
pure’. ()\ nlld ^anna (and jl ghayru ^anna §311) is used in an adver¬ 
sative sense: ^] J 0^ kdna It ’bnun nlld ^annahu tuwuffiya ‘I 

had a son (except that, i.e.), but he died.’ 

Note 3. md huwa Hlld is used to introduce surprising events, e.g.: 'J] ^ L 
^ jlj huwa nlld ’an ra^dm fa-^arafani (or hat- 

id ^arafant) ‘He had hardly (no sooner) seen me, when (than) he recognized 
me’. 

§311. ghayru, siwd ‘other than, different from’ (§325) and the 

preposition j_ 5 .> duna (§309 c) also indicate exceptions. They are used 
either with the genitive or with affixed personal suffixes. The case of ghayru 
is determined according to the rules that hold for substantives after nlld 
(§310 a-c): ^ md wajadtu ghayraka (siwdka) ‘I found 

only you’, \jdhahaba ^n-ndsu ghayrand ‘The people went 
away with the exception of us’, <1)1 <J] ^ man nldhun ghayru ’l-ldhi 

‘.. .who is a god other than God ... ? (Koran 6:46; 28:71, 72). 

§312. lAf- U md ^ada, U md khald or <ada, khald ‘what goes 
beyond ... ’ are used like particles of exception. Consistent with their origin 
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as verbs, the accusative follows: •ull U JjT* kullu j^ayHn md 

khald 'l-ldha bdtilun ‘Everything but God is vain’. By analogy with 
siwd (§311), the genitive may also appear after ^add and l^ald. 

Note 1. Verbal constructions with relative ma are also possible: 

I At L» mana^a md ^add wdjibahu ‘He refused to do whatever 

exceeded the bounds of his duty’. 

Note 2. LiU-, hdshd ‘far be it!’ (e.g., dJ Lilc»- hdshd li-llahi^God 

forbid!’) is used as a particle of exception like ^add, j^ald\ ^ hdshd 

Aliyin, ^ "^d hdshd ^ Aliy an ‘except for All’. 

§313. Irj Hnnamd is an emphatic and restrictive particle ‘only’. While 
^innamd stands at the beginning, that which is affected by it is usually, but 
not always, placed at the end of the sentence for emphasis: eU^ ^ i/| 
^nnamd hiya kh avyd^u hamyd^u ‘She is only a slovenly, stupid 
(woman)’, ,,. Jl5 Irj ^innamd qdla dhalika li-^annahu ... ‘He said 

that only because ...very often adversative ‘but, rather’: yA l/l 

nnnamd huwa dmdrun ‘It is rather a dinar (not a dirham!)’. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, Hnnamd can be understood as ^inna (§339) 
with relative ma: dnnamd ^abld nzdmt hubbuhd- 

‘What has worn out my bones is (certainly only) my love for her’. 

§314. 'JU] Hmmdld ‘at least yA huwa Hmmala rajulun ‘That is 

then at least a man!’; to restrict the imperative with a following/a- (§222.3) 
dmindld fa-^bsiru ‘At least have patience!’. 

Adverbs 

§315. a) Adverbs denoting conditions have developed from various ac¬ 
cusative usages into independent terms (§§373 ff.): 11:^ jiddan ‘very’, 
jamv^an altogether’; definite: {^a)l~huwaynd ‘leisurely’, fcJl 

a)l-battata ‘absolutely’ (with negatives). Note here also analogical forma¬ 
tions like ma^an ‘together’ (from ma^a §298), Vjl ^awtvalan'first' (§127 
b). 

Note 1. b» IjuT kaMran md ‘frequently’, U qaltlan md ‘seldom’ 

with subordinate md are used like tdla-md, qalla-md (§262.1). 
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b) Terms indicating time in particular appear in the adverbial ac¬ 
cusative: Lo^ yawman ‘one day’, ^ laylan ‘at night’, ghadan ‘to¬ 
morrow’, UjJ qidman ‘once, in olden times’; definite: {^a)l-yaw7na 

‘today’, {^a)l-bdrihata ‘yesterday’; with following genitive: 

yawma %waghd ‘on the day of the uproar’, JU laydliya ’l-ndi ‘in the 
nights of the festival’, aLo^ yawma-Hdhin ‘then, on that day’ (§284.2); see 
also §§346; 420. 

Note 2. Adverbial accusative forms are inflected following prepositions: 
Af. Aju ba^da ghadin ‘the day after tomorrow’, Hid ^l-yawmi 

‘until today’. After ladun (§306), the adverb may be uninflected: ojAP 
ladun ghudwatan (or ghudwatin) ‘from early morning’. 

§316. a) Accusative adverbs are often used to bid someone (to do) some¬ 
thing (§375): mahlan ‘slowly’ or ‘take it easy!’, ^ahlan 

wa-sahlan ‘Welcome!’. 

b) Many adverbs used in this manner take the 2nd person suffix: Iaj^j 
ruwaydan ‘leisurely’, ruwaydaka ‘take it easy!, dbLi shamaka ‘It’s 

your business!’, i.e., ‘Do as you wish!’, sha^nakahd ‘Do with her as 

you wish!’ (§271). 

§317. Several adverbs have the uninflected ending -u\ Aju ba^du ‘later, 
afterwards’, tahtu ‘beneath’ fawqu ‘above’, tijj warden ‘behind’ 
Jp ‘a/w ‘above’. These can also be combined with partitive min (§299 b); 
Jy ^ min fawqu ‘(within the space) above’. 

Note 1. Diminutives (§81) also figure among the adverbs: qubaylu ‘a 

little before’ from J.J qablu ‘earlier, before’. 

Note 2. The ending -u also appears in^ ^ Id ghayru ‘nothing else, no 
more’, fa-hasbu ‘and that’s all, only’. 

Note 3. See §§284; 288 on demonstrative and interrogative adverbs. 

Negation 

§318. a) M Id negates the imperfect (§184), the subjunctive (§196), the 
energetic (§198), the jussive (§195 b), the perfect when it expresses a wish 
(§182 b), and individual elements of the sentence: S C^j rakibtu 
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baghlan Id himdran ‘I rode a mule, not an ass’, liDUT ^ fatari wa-ld 
ka-Mdlikin ‘a young man, but not like Malik’. See §294.4 on >b bi-ld 
* without’. 

Note 1. Id IS affixed to particles that introduce clauses: S/I ^alld = jl 
^an Id ‘that not’, S/J Hlld < Hn-ld ‘if not’ (§§310; 452), V law~ld ‘if not’ 
(§455), >U hal-ld ‘is not ... ?, why not?’ (§335), kay4d ‘so that not’ 
(§438), kalld ‘not at all, by no means’. 

b) wa-ld continues the subsequent negation of sentence elements in 

a series of negatives. LJj ^ lam yajid nnsan lua-ld jinnan 

‘He found neither men nor ghosts’, i.e., ‘no one’, Sj 

rajulun ghayru tawilin wa-ld qasirin ‘a man neither tall nor short’. In 
expressions that consist of several elements, Id ,.. wa-ld may be used instead 
of other negatives in the first element: ^ ^j\j Id ra^d wa-ld samva 
‘He neither saw nor heard’, JLo jS /d huwa ddd mdlin wa- 

ld dh u majdin ‘He is a man of neither wealth nor nobility’. 

c) Id is used with a directly following accusative in the definite state 

(§142) as a general denial: >1 /d^aA:A:a‘There is no doubt’. This expres¬ 
sion appears mostly in the subject position (§§367.2; 369 b): oli) S 

la l adhdh dti lish-shihi ‘There is no pleasure for old men’; cf. 310 b. 

Note 2. v^l ^abun ‘father, ^1 ^akhun ‘brother (§150) appear in the 
construct state: cil) Li la mbd laka ‘May you have no father!’ (also on 
occasion .i)U S la ^abdka). 

Note 3. According to the rules of the Arab grammarians, the substantive 
should be in the indefinite state if it occurs in combination with a dependent 
prepositional phrase: \jXs> <JJ M Id hdjatan dlayhi ^indand ‘We 

have no need for him’. 

Note 4. When there is more than one element in the negative phrase, 
the nominative or accusative of the indefinite state may occur in both el¬ 
ements: (Hit) JJLfr d M Id hissa (hissun, hissan) lahu 

wa-ld ^agltcn (^aqla, ^aqlan) ‘He has neither feeling nor understanding’. 
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§319. lam with the jussive denies that an act has been accomplished or 
something has become a fact (§194); bl lam-md negates in a preliminary 
way (‘not yet^): OjT- bJ lammd yamut ‘He has (had) not yet died’. 

Note 1. Instead of lamm.d, lam . .. ba^du (§317) may occur: Xtu ^ 
lam yamut ha^du ‘He did not die — only later, i.e., not yet’. 

§320. ^ Ian (< *ld-^an) with the subjunctive negates a future action (§196 
c); ^ Ian yunjihu ‘They will not succeed’. 

§321. b md is always at the beginning of the sentence. Unlike lam and Id^ 
md with the perfect denies the whole fact; with the imperfect, the action 
or its possibility: 0^*5^ ^ ju^tu ‘I am not (did not become) hungry’ (cf. 
§189), illji U md yardka ‘He does not see you at all, cannot see you’. 

Note 1. Typically, md is used after particles expressing oaths and in sen¬ 
tences containing the particle of exception Hlld (§310). 

Note 2. See §367 a for md used to negate nominal sentences. 

§322. ^j\ Hn (§52.1) is functionally equivalent to md: j.>l oj dn ’adn‘I do 
not know’, aB Sll nn-i ’l-hukmu HUd li-lldhi (Koran 6:57; 12:40, 67) 

‘Judgment is God’s alone’. This negative particle may be combined with 
md: oj b md nn jazrtu ‘I am not at all worried’. 

§323. a) laysa is an inflected negative (§209) and is used chiefly to 
negate nominal sentences (§367 a). The predicate is in the accusative or is 
introduced by 6i-(§294 d): lastu bakhilan or lastu bi- 

bal^ilin ‘I am not miserly’. Verbal predicates may also occur: aUj h-J 
lasnd nasilu dlayka ‘We do not come to you’ (§§431 f.). 

p 

Note 1. ^a-laysa (§335) ‘is not?’ often introduces negative interroga- 

tive sentences: C^JI ^a-lasiu ^a^taytuka ‘Did I not give you?’. 

Note 2. laysa may occur in combination with kdna when it indicates the 
past (§190): kdna laysa bi-bal^tlin ‘He was not miserly’. 

b) Uninflected laysa negates single elements of the sentence: 
liUbJ lJub ^ laysa 'an hd^a nasmluka ‘We are not asking you about 
that’, laysa ’ana qataltuhum ‘It was not I who killed them’. 
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In non-classical usage, it also occurs with verbs: laysa naqbalu 

‘We do not accept’. 

§324. oS lata ‘it is not’ is used sporadically in pre-classical Arabic as a 
negative: oM lata hina mandsin (Koran 38:3) ‘But the time is 

none to escape’, IIa lata hannd ‘That is not so’. 

§325. a) ^ ghayru and siwd ‘other than, different from’ ex¬ 

clude following substantives in the genitive, personal suffixes, or adjectives: 
fLJJl yA ^a,ynabu wa-ghayruhd min-a ’n-nisdn ‘Zaynab and 

other (than her from among the) women’, J] natawakkalu Hid 

p 

ohayrika ‘We place our trust in someone other than you’, J^l ghayru 
^ahadin ‘not one, i.e., more than one, several’, ly> ghayru marratin ‘not 
once, i.e., several times’ (§315). 

b) ghayru negates a nominal predicate and attributive: ^ lyj 

Hnnahd ghayru malumatin ‘She is not blameworthy’, ^ ^ Jcj-j rajulun 
ghayru malumin ‘a man who is not reprehensible’. When there is more than 
one element to negate, Id ... wa-ld may occur instead of ghayru ... wa-ld 
(§318 b): ^ j rajulun Id tawilun wa-ld qasirun ‘a man 

neither tall nor short’. 

Note 1 In post-classical usage, ghayru in constructions with attributives 
may take the article: <1^131 Oa)l-^ashyd^u ^l-ghayru ^th-thdbi~ 

tati ‘the impermanent things’ (§398.1). 

Note 2. bi-ghayri (§294.4), ^ min ghayri (§299.3) ‘without’ 

may also be continued by la: \ min ghayri ^abin wa-ld 

mmmin ‘without father or mother’. 

Note 3. For ghayru used as a particle of exception, see §311; ghayru md, 
§285 c; Id ghayru, §317.2. 

§326. J.; bal ‘(no) rather, on the contrary’ counters a preceding proposition 

& 

and introduces a correction or confirmation: Uaj.> ^a^tdm 

dirhaman bal dirhamayni ‘He gave me a dirham, no, rather, two dirhams’, 
\j^ J.; loyi L/l U md ^aqamnd hundka yawman bal shahran ‘We so¬ 
journed there not just a day, but a month’. 
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*• fr 

Note 1. Introducing an answer to a double question (§333): >\ Jl5 
Jj cJii qdla ^a-dhakarun ^am ^un^d fa-qultu bal ^unthd ‘He 
said, male or female? I then answered, but female (i.e., not male, but fe¬ 
male)’. 


§327. Peculiarities in the use of negatives: 

a) Negative particles sometimes become redundant: H tiUilr. ^ 
Nj UL». lam ^asma^u bi-mithlika Id hilman wa4d judan ‘I have never 
heard from anyone like you about gentleness or generosity’. Negation in 
main and secondary clauses comes to mean affirmation: N jl ^ 

\it\ lam na^man ^an Id najida ^amnan ‘We were (not) certain that we would 
(not) find security’. 


b) A negative declaration is produced in pre-classical Arabic after an 
oath without the use of a negative: Jl-JI <1)1/ bi~ Udhi ^af^alu ‘By God, I 
would not do that’. 


Coordinating Conjunctions 

§328. a) ^ lya- (§23) joins equivalent sentences and clauses (§§401; 404 
ff,). Frequently wa- connects the statement to the context (§276.1) or given 
situation, e.g., when a question is offered in reply to another: Ooljl 

^a-wa~^anta tuk adhdh ibum ‘Are you calling me a liar?’. 

Note 1. wa- introduces coordinated circumstantial clauses (§§407 ff.); with 
the subjunctive, see §410.1; with the particle expressing oaths with the gen¬ 
itive, §294.2; before a genitive introducing a condition, §389. 

b) ^ wa- ‘with’ and the accusative following joins a substantive to the 
subject, less frequently to an object, in a verbal sentence. The personal 
pronoun is introduced by nyyd- (§272) after wa< luit U 
kdna wa-^abdhu ^ald md qad ^alimnd ‘He was (i.e., stood) with his father 
as far as we know’, U md sana^ta wa-nyydhu ‘What have you 

done with him?’, sirnd wa-^n-Nila ‘We traveled with the Nile, 

i.e., along the Nile’, byilj ILp.> damd wa-^amrand ‘Let us alone with our 
business!’. 
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Note 2. The Arab grammarians call this wa- with accusative 2^1 
wdw al-manyyahj *^wa- meaning ma^a'\ 

Note 3. wa- with the accusative does not occur in nominal sentences: 
^ ^ ^anta wa-^abuka ^ald md nadamu ‘you and your 

father are in such a relationship, as far as we know’. Yet the accusative may 
be used after wa- in certain nominal phrases: oil ^anta wa-dhdka 

‘you and that!’, i.e., ‘It is your thing!’, Ut U md ^and wa-'l-^amra 

‘What do I have to do with this affair?’, i)l;J Hyydka wa-’l-hayyata 

‘Watch out for the snake!’ (§272.2), shamakum wa- V-rahtla 

‘You may leave at your discretion’ (§316 b). 

§329. lJ fa- ‘and then, and so, and consequently, for’ (§23) indicates a 
sequence: ji^ taghtasilu fa-tutahhiru thawhayka ‘You are to 

wash yourself and then to clean both your garments’, Ij^ly jd- 

^wdhidan fa-wahidan'They ca.me one after the ot\ieY\ \j^Las ^ min- 
a 'l-^dna fa-sd^idan ‘From now on and beyond’; it designates what follows as 
a result of the preceding statement: O^ darahtuhu fa-bakd ‘I struck 

him so he cried’; cf. §402.1. 

Note 1. On fa- after ’ammd, see §336; fa- introducing the apodosis, §§447; 
443.1; fa-Hnna- ‘then’, §404 b; fa- with the subjunctive, §410; with the 
imperative, §222.3. 

Note 2. In poetry, places are presented in sequence by fa-: 

ghashitu diyaran bi- ’l-Baqin fa-Thahmadin ‘I 
came to dwellings in al-BaqT and then in Thahmad’. 

Note 3. After verbs expressing commands, decisions, and the like, the 
clause containing the statement of resulting action begins with fa-: y\ 

JUU ^a? nara bi- ’l-babi fa-nighliqa ‘He commanded the door to be closed’, 

<1 1^ badd lahu fa-’btand masjidan ‘It came into his mind 
to build a mosque’ (cf. §359). 

Note 4. fa- links the verb to a verbal complement: IflUoli 
Sakata saktatan fa-^atdlahd ‘He was completely silent and was so for a long 
time’, ^ takallama ’n-ndsu fa~^aktharu ‘The people spoke 

and did so at length’. 
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§330. V thumma ‘then, thereupon, next, furthermore’ joins both sen- 
fences and words: ^aqdma ^ald 

^dlika mrbmna yawman thumma tallaqahd ‘He passed forty days in this 
way, then he granted her the divorce’; sometimes in an intensifying sense: 
^Jy.y>r Y jarrabum j^umma jarrabiim ‘They tested me, 

and then they tested me some more’. Sometimes thumma indicates tran¬ 
sition from general to specific: ^ 0^ 

jo?and fatan min Quray^in thumma ^ahadu bam ^Abdi ^l-Muttalibi ‘A 
young man came to us from the Quraysh, in fact, one of the Banu ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib’. 


Note 1. An alternative form, thummata, also occurs. 

* » 

§331, ^aw ‘or’ (§54.1) introduces alternatives: \yj 

bi-sahmin ^aw sahmayni ‘He shot an arrow or two’. 

Note 1. See §411 for ^aw with the subjunctive; in disjunctive conditional 
clauses, §459 a; cf. also §§308 d; 333.1. 


§332. jj Hn and U] Hmmd (§459) are used to express alternatives: 

f* 

Uj .,. ui Hmma .. .wa~Hmma^ ... IIj nmma ...^aw^ and less often 
o ]_5 ... o] ’in ... wa-nn^ • Oj , ,^aw ‘either ... or’, e.g., HI 

Ulj Hnnanf rajulun Hmmd mahmudun wa-Hmma dhamimun ‘I 
am a man who is either praiseworthy or blameworthy’. 

§333. ’am ‘or’ in questions offering a choice: ... I ’a ... ’am, on occasion 
...Ja hal ...’am (§335), e.g., aDI Xs- ^ ilAU ^ oUSl 'a-dhdlika 
min nndaka ’am min 'indi ^l-ldhi ‘Does this come from you or from God?’. 
The interrogative particle may be lacking following another question or in 

» p 

indirect questions: ^ ^adri J^araja Hlayhim ’am Id 

‘I do not know, did he depart in their direction, or not?’. The alternative 

p p 

question may come after the statement: CySx^ sadaqta ^am 

’and mujditimn ‘You have spoken the truth, or am I in error?’. 

p p p 

Note 1. ’an; is on occasion used in alternative questions: ^1 OdI 3-/^^ 
-^arabiyyun ^anta ^aw mawlan ‘Are you an Arab or a client?’. 

Note 2. On ’am in disjunctive conditional clauses, see §459.1. 
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Particles Introducing the Main Clause 

§334. J la- (§§22; 23) ‘truly, verily’ confirms a statement and, as a rule, 
marks the beginning of a sentence; and almost always it occurs with an 
elative in the predicate position; ^ ^ lal-mawtu 

khayrun min haydtin ^ald ghamdin ‘Death is truly better than life in gloom’; 
cf. also §198. In conditional clauses, la- may come before the protasis 
and apodosis {la-Hn .. .la- and law .. ,la- §447 b). On la- after Hnna, see 
§339 b. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, la- sometimes is used with md (§285 c): ll 
lamdy lammd (§339.2). The latter is used, for example, to introduce oaths: 
oUi) cJUi U mqsimu ^alayka lammd fa^alta ^dlika'l beseech 

you, truly, not to do this!’ (§456.1). 

§335. a) I "a- (§41 c) and Jjb hal begin interrogative sentences, ’o- 
is used mainly when the question is left open, and hal is used mostly 
when a negative answer is anticipated and when the question is rhetori- 
cal: CaJL*.! A5 jjI oJlpI ^a-^alimta ^anni qad ^aslamtu ‘Do you know that I 
have become a Muslim?’, Ja hal ta^kuruni ‘Then do you remem¬ 

ber me?’. Senteiices introduced with hal are treated like negated sentences 
(§§294 d; 299 b; 310 b). See §333 on alternative questions. 

Note 1. "a- comes before wa-, fa-, thumma (§§328 ff.); hal comes after. 
— On dl) Jjb hal laka /z .. . , see §296.3. 

Note 2 . ’a- sometimes is lacking: ma^akum minhu shay^m 

‘Do you have any of it with you?’. 

p t, 

b) Negative particles follow immediately after and hal: »a-/d, Ul 

^a-md, "a-/aysa (§323.1), >U da^/d, e.g.; J fa-hal-ld tashkuru 

ll ‘Why would you not then give me thanks?’; often as an exclamation; 

§■ t- 

Jl oJUjI 'Jl > a-la ^arsalta nlayya ‘Why have you not sent [it] to me?!’. — 
On ^ald, ^amd as interjections, see §347. 

Note 3. [Jy ^a-ld tar a ’anna ‘Do you not see that’ presents a 
confirmation: ‘After all, it is true that .. ., Certainly, ... 
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§336. HI ^ammd ‘as for, regarding’ with a nominative following as a subject 
of a copulative sentence (§§368 ff.). The predicate clause is always joined 

- *• ft 

with fa- (§329): oU HI ^ammd ^akhuka fa-^lam ^annahu 

qad mdta ‘As for your brother, know that he has died’. Adverbial sentence 

ft 

elements and clauses may be set apart by ^ammd: s Aju HI ^ammd ba^du 
fa- ... ‘Now then on to ’ (a formula for introducing the main topic). 

§337. Oj rubba ‘many a’ with the indefinite genitive following (§389) is 
mostly the subject of a copulative sentence (§§389 ff.): Jj Oj 

Caja) rubba rajulin karimin qad laqitu ‘Many a noble man have I met’. 

Note 1. Often ya (§347) is used before rubba. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, the feminine Cajj rtibbata appears on rare 
occasion. Sometimes, rubba, rubbata occur in combination with md (§285 
c): OjU Lwj rubbata-md ghdratin ‘Many a raid’. 

Note 3. rubba-md (with subordinating md §416) ‘many a time, 

sometimes, perhaps’: rubba-md ^akuffu yadi ^ankum 

‘Sometimes I restrained my hand from (striking) you’. 

§338. After the particles oj Idkinna, oJ layta, J.*) la^alla, 

the subject of a nominal or copulative sentence (§§360 ff.; 368 ff.) in the 
accusative or a personal suffix (§268.1) follows. If the subject does not 
immediately follow, the 3rd masc. personal suffix appears as the “pronoun 
of the fact” (jliJi damir ash-sham) and represents or anticipates the 
subject: ^ Id yuflihu ’/-mujnTnuna (Koran 10:17) 

‘Surely the sinners do not prosper’. 

1*1 ^ 

Note 1. jl mnna (§415) ‘that’, the subordinate clause particle correspond¬ 
ing to Hnna, is also followed by the accusative. 

Note 2. nnna and Idkinna with the suffixes of the 1st person (-nf, -nd) 
are frequently shortened (§49 c): ^Jj ’mm, l5j Hnnd = dnna-ni, LJj 
nnna-nd; Idkinm, Idkinnd = Idkinna-m, Idkinna- 

nd. In combination with la''alia, the 1st person suffix -t occurs in place of 
-m: jijJ lamlli rather than lamlla~m. 
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§339. a) o] in the meaning ‘verily, truly’ indicates that the fol¬ 
lowing statement is remarkable: JT ^ 4)1 ^nna ’l-ldha ^ald 

kulli shaynn qadirun (Koran 2:20, 106, 109, etc.) ‘Truly, God is power¬ 
ful over everything’. According to nominal sentence word order (§366), a 
prepositional phrase as predicate appears between Hnna and the accusative: 
<*1 a)I ^ j] Hnna ft ^l-qabati sijnan ‘Surely, in the fortress is a prison’. 

Note 1. IrJ Hnna-md has a restrictive sense (§313). 

b) The predicate after Hnnd is often marked by la~ (§334): cJjUJ liL Jl 
Hunt bika la-^drifun ‘I know you’. When the word order is predicate-subject 
(§366),/a-may also come before the subject: liUS j oj ^inna fi ^dlika 

la-nbratan (Koran 3:13; 24:44; 79:26) ‘Surely, in that is a lesson’. 

Note 2, The closely related pre-classical particle Hn is not followed by 
the accusative, and the predicate is often marked by la- (§334.1): o.>ir 

Hn kadat la-taqtalum ^She had nearly killed me’, b.>U ,jl 4)lj 
wa-^l-ldhi Hn kdna la-bddinan ‘By God, he was corpulent’, li 

(U) Hn kullu nafsin lama (lammd) ^alayha hafizun (Koran 
86:4) ‘Over every soul there is a watcher’, which could also be interpreted 
as ‘There is not any soul, but a watcher is above it’. 

§340. Idkmna, ^^3 wa-ldkinna ‘but, yet’: j \j^ 

wa-ldkinna kaMr^an minhum fdsiquna (Koran 5:81) ‘But many of them are 
ungodly’. If no substantive or personal suffix follows, (j) {wa-) Idkin 
or 130 Cj) (wa-) Idkinna-md (§416) occurs: O^ ^yO Idkin darabtahu 
‘But you struck him’. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, the subject in the nominative may follow 
Idkin (cf. §339.2). 

§341. layta ‘if only, would that’, frequently with b yd or ^ald (§347), 
introduces a sentence expressing a wish: tilLt laytam bandun ^anka 

‘If only I were far from you! ya laytahu lam yaf^al ‘If only 

he had not done it!’. Rather than the accusative, a clause introduced by 
^anna (§415) may follow: 41 cJ layta ^annahu shdHrun ‘Would that 

he were a poet!’. 
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Note 1. The predicate appears on occasion as a predicate accusative (§§381 
f.): Laj>-Lj ljuj oJ layta Zaydan shdjMsan ‘If only Zayd would start 
out!’. 

§342. JJ la^alla ‘perhaps’ (§338.2): ifUJ la^allahd sa-tarhamuni 

‘Perhaps she will take pity on me’. Verbal predicate clauses are often in- 

t, » « 

troduced by ‘that’ (§414): la^alla sdhiband ^an 

yahlika ‘Perhaps our companion has perished’. 

Note 1. la- (§334) has become an inseparable component of la^alla. The 
form •^alla without la- does occur in pre-classical Arabic. 

Note 2. Verbal •^asd ‘it could be’ (with ^an ‘that’) is occasionally 
treated like a particle and appears with the personal suffixes: oL^ 

0 V Vv-J' wdhu ^lladhi yusammihi ^l-^arabu sulan ‘Perhaps 

this is what the Arabs call Sulan’. 

Subordinating Conjunctions 

§343. a) For conditional particles: jl Hn, U] Hmmd, ^ law ‘if’, see §§450ff. 

b) Temporal particles: S] HdK li] d^d (§280) ‘if, when’, bl lammd 
‘when, after’, b md ‘as long as’; see §§442 f.; 462; 464. 

Note 1. md is often added to Hdhd, and ’an is often added to lammd: 
Ubl H^d-md ‘if, when’ (§465), jl bl lammd ^an ‘after, when’. 

§344. jl ’an (§196 b), o' ^anna (§338.1) ‘that’ and subordinating U md 
‘the fact that’ introduce subordinate clauses which occupy the position of 
substantives in the sentence; see §§414 ff. These particles make subordinate 

t- ^ f 

clauses dependent on prepositions and adverbs: (jb 6i-’an, bi-^anna ‘by 
(followed by a gerund), by means of the fact that ... ’, jl Hid ’an ‘until, 
up to the point that’, jl ^ ma^a ’an ‘although’, jM li-^anna ‘because’, 
ka-^an, ka-^anna ‘as if, as though’, LT ka-md ‘as’, UJ ft-md ‘during, 
while’, Llaj bayna-md > baynd ‘during, while’ (§49.1), Uaju ba^da-md, 
ij\ Xmu ba^da ’an ‘after’, jl JJ qabla ^an, U JJ qabla md ‘before’ (§346.1), 
Ur kulla-md ‘whenever’, the more ..., U wwwala md ‘the moment 
when, just when’, etc. 
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Note 1. Subordinating md often occurs instead of a substantive which 
would be dependent on a particle introducing the clause: rubba-md (§337.3), 
Idkinna-md (§340), rarely also layta-md (341), la^alld-md (§342); also at 
times md is joined to ^anna and ka-mnna: Irl ^anna-md ‘that’, LrV ka~ 
^anna-md ‘as if’. 


Note 2. A clause introduced with (§343 b) may also be dependent on 
ba^da ‘after’: .Sj Aju ba*^da ndh ‘after’. 

§345. The following may function sometimes as prepositions and at other 
times as conjunctions: J li- ‘so that, in order to’ (§§196 b; 295), hattd 
‘until, so that’ (§§196 b; 304), mun^u, Ju mudh ‘since’ (§300), jjJ 
ladun^ jaJ min ladun ‘since’ (§306). The following are used only as 
conjunctions: ^ kay, li-kay ^so that, in order to’ (§196 b), hay^u 
‘where, inasmuch as’ (§441). 

Note 1. These conjunctions sometimes occur in constructions with mn or 
md: aJLo mundhu ^an, ladun ^an^ kay-md, 

li-kay-md. 

Note 2. Interrogative particles used as relatives may also begin subordinate 
clauses: kayfa, myna, maid (§289). 

§346. Substantives expressing time in the adverbial accusative (§315 b) 
may be followed by a dependent clause in the role of a genitive (§420): (j^ 
hina ‘at the time when’, yawma ‘on the day when’, JU laydliya ‘on 
the nights when’, raytha ‘while’, etc. 

Note 1. In post-classical Arabic, md frequently occurs with these adverbs: 
hina-md, raytha-md. On the other hand, qabla, instead of 

ft 

qabla-md ‘before’ (§344), sometimes behaves like a conjunction: y\^\ ^ 
qabla msdfiru ‘before I travel’. 

Note 2. After the preposition mid (§302.1), hma may be uninflected: 
/ima or mid hini. 

Vocative Particles (Interjections) 

§347. b yd ‘O, oh’ (vocative §§157 ff,; imperative §221.1; cf. §§263; 337; 
341) — 1^ wd ‘oh, ah’ (§158) — U /la ‘ha, oh’ (cf. §279 b); as oath particles: 
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fBI U hd ^l-ldhi ‘O God!’ (§294.2) — ^ayyuhd^ ^ 2/® ^ciyyuhd ‘O’ 
(vocative §157) — I "a, LI ^ayd ‘ah, oh’ (vocative §157.4) — Ml ^ald, Lol 
^amd ‘oh no, ah, ah yes’ (§335 b): oJ Ml ^ald layta shm ‘Ah, if I 

only knew!’ (§341). 

Note 1. J L ya /a- with the genitive is used to call out or call for help: 

L yd lar-rijdli ‘O men (come)!’, ^ JL (Note the orthography!) 
yd-la Tamimin ‘O you Tamim, (help)P, ^ L yd la-lldhi liU'^aduwi 

‘O God, (help us) against the enemy!’; with personal suffixes referring to the 
one called and the indefinite accusative or min (§299,4) as an interjection 
of astonishment: j) ^ ^ 2/® lahu min rajulin (or rajulan) 

‘O, what a man!’, iiJ liU L laki min laylatin ‘O, what a night!’. 

§348. Interjections bemoaning misfortune: way ‘woe’; mostly with la- 

and personal suffixes: waylt ^woe is me!’, waylaka ‘woe to you!’ 

(see also waylun §350; waylummi §349.1) — wayha with the genitive or 
personal suffixes: wayhand ‘woe to us!’ — hayhdta/i/u (§53.2) 

‘far from it!’. 

§349. Several interjections take on the inflection of the imperative or the 
endings of the 2nd pers. personal pronoun: JUj ta^dla ‘Come on!’, fern. JLj 
ta^dlay^ dual ULj ta^dlayd^ masc. pi. tyJL«j ta^dlaw^ fern. ta^dlayna, — 

oIa hdti ‘Give here!’, fern. hdti^ dual UU hatiya^ masc. pi. lyU hdtu, 
fern. l;CU hdtma. i)Lb hdka ‘Here, take it!’, I^Ia hdkahd ‘Take her, you’ve 
got her!’, fern. i)U hdki^ dual LTU hakumdy masc. pi. hdkum, fern. 
(^Lb hdkunna. tU hd^a ‘Take!’, fern. eU hd% dual UjU hd^umd^ masc. pi. 
^jLb hdmm, fern, hdninna^ or with the imperative inflection: masc. 

sing. U ha\ hd% fern. hd\ dual ItU hdm, lJU hanya, masc. pi. 
Ij^U hd% fern, uyU hdnna. halumma ‘Get up, forward, come on!’ 
(with accusative ‘bring here!’), fern. halummi, dual HU halummd^ 

masc. pi. I^IU halumm% fern. halmumna. 

Note 1. Uninflected -umm also appears in the interjection i^L^Ul ^al-ld- 
humma ‘O God!’ and in ^ or j^l Jj^ waylummi; with the 3rd person 
suffix and indefinite accusative (§384) as an interjection expressing horror or 
wonder: L^ waylummihd harban ^What & horrible w&rV, HJLj 

waylummiht mdlan ‘What a wonderful possession!’. 
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Particles as Substantives 

§350. Particles may be treated like substantives (on gender, see §112). 
As such, either they are cited without modification or they take nominal 
inflectional endings: madd yawmun hi-layta wa-law 

»anm‘A day passed with an “Oh would that” and an “If only I”’; in poetry, 
they are inflected: wL oJ lo md laytun bi-ndfvatin ‘An “if only” is of 
no use’. Jij loaylun ‘woe, affliction’, ^j waylatun ‘an expression of woe’ 
are formed from wayla- (§348). Prom these derive adverbial accusative ^ 
waylan ‘Woe!’, csU waylan laka ‘Woe to you!’ 
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Syntax: Sentences 

Subject and Predicate 

§351. Classical Arabic has three kinds of sentences: 

a) Verbal sentence: The predicate is a verb. The word order is 
predicate-subject (§§355 ff.). 

b) Nominal sentence: The predicate is a noun or a pronoun. The word 
order is subject-predicate or predicate-subject (§§360 ff.). 

c) Compound sentence: The predicate is a verbal or nominal clause 
connected to the subject by a copulative pronoun (personal pronoun or 
suffix, subject pronoun incorporated into the verb), The subject comes at 
the beginning of the sentence (§§368 ff.) 

Note 1. Prepositional phrases sometimes function as sentences; see §§294.5; 
302.3; 303.4; 309.1. Interrogative particles also occur in such uses: 
o ‘How can I get in touch with him?’, tib ‘Where can one 

meet you?’, . • . j ‘Do you feel a desire to? ... ’ (§296.3). 

§352. a) The subject is in the nominative. It is a substantive or a pronoun. 
Non-substantive nominal forms like adjectives and numbers function as 
substantives when in the subject position: Three of them 

came’. In addition, non-substantive nominal forms like numbers, kullun 
(§136), ghayru- (§325) and other similar forms, as well as those prepositions 
which may serve as substantives like ka^ (§297 b) and min (§299 b) in 
constructions with the dependent genitive, may also be used as subjects: 

j ‘There is something (burning) like oil in my liver’, fU- 
‘Someone other than you came’. Relative clauses and substantive clauses 
(§§414 ff.; 421 ff.) may also appear in subject position. 

Note 1. The pronominal subject is incorporated in the verb (§355). 

Note 2. After the introductory particles mentioned in §§338 ff., the subject 
is in the accusative. After rubba (§337) and other particles, the subject is 
in the introductory genitive (§389). 
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b) As a rule the predicate agrees with the subject in gender. Terms 
that refer to persons agree ad sensum also in number. Nominal predicates 
follow essentially the same rules of agreement as attributes (§§113 f.; 362). 
Terms that indicate quantity not infrequently agree ad sensum rather than 
grammatically (§§353 f.). See §§356 f. on the details of verbal predicate 
agreement. 


§353. Terms indicating totality (§§136 ff.) and words like ^ayyu- (§286), 
ghayru- (§325), mithlu (§297 c) and other similar terms with the genitive 

^ if 

following are considered masc. sing.: of us killed him’, ^Li 

‘They are all j)oets’. Yet, often the predicate agrees with the genitive ad 
sensum: ‘What good news reached me?’, 5‘All 

of them will be angry’. 


Note 1. Similarly, when ka- and min function as substantives (§352), 
the agreement is with the word in the genitive: oil cJuP* U ‘No camel 
carried anything’ (§299 b). 

§354. The numbers from 3 to 10 are treated like feminine plurals, if the 
objects to which they refer are things: ^ ‘When 

three nights of the month of Rajab have passed’ (§295.1), 

‘Three (things) are unavoidable’. Numbers over 10 in such cases are treated 
like feminine singulars: ^ oyiS ‘When 14 nights in 

Ramadan remained’ (i.e., on the 16th of Ramadan), Numbers referring 
to persons have predicates ad sensum in the masculine or feminine plural: 

1^15 iijjl ‘Four (people) came up to him’, ^yts- ILM t 
are 12 men’. Cf. §399. 

Note 1. Ad sensum agreement may occur even when a verbal predicate 
comes first (§356): ‘Three of them went to him’. 

Note 2. Numbers in the abstract are feminine singular: ^ AiJJj] 

‘Seven is one short of eight’; in post-classical Arabic, however, 
it is usually masculine singular: ‘Seven minus 

three is four’ (§129.5). 


‘These 
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Verbal Sentences 

§355. The pronominal subject is incorporated in the verb: ‘He played’, 

‘He plays’. The substantive subject follows the 3rd person masculine 
or feminine singular (§356); likewise, a personal pronoun follows the verb 
for emphasis (§266). Other sentence elements may intervene between the 
verb and subject: ‘The news reached the Caliph’. If 

the subject has more than one verbal predicate, the subject comes after the 
first verb: <DI ‘May God bless him and grant him salvation’. 

Note 1. When the subject is placed before the verbal predicate, the sentence 
is considered compound (§368 fP.). 

Note 2. See §§318-323 on the negation of verbal predicates. 

§356. Agreement between verbal predicate and subject: 

a) The 3rd masculine singular of the verb comes before masculine sub- 

jects, regardless of whether it is sing., dual, or plural: <3jL; elcf ‘A thief 
came’, jlijU: tU- ‘Two thieves came’, ‘Thieves came’. Fre¬ 

quently, the 3rd masc. sing, also precedes feminine subjects (sing, or plu¬ 
ral), especially if other sentence elements intervene between subject and 
predicate: jJUj ^j\ ‘A message came to the judge’, ‘The 

circumstances changed’. 

b) The 3rd fern. sing, usually precedes feminine subjects (§§110 ff.); the 

3rd masc. sing, may appear instead, except before sing, terms that refer 
to female persons and the fern, dual: OjLi ‘A thief (fern.) came’, 

OtU- ‘Two thieves (fern.) came’. 

Note 1. Before the names of clans (§86 b), including those consisting of 
banu ‘sons of ... ’ (§385.3), the predicate is usually in the 3rd. fern, sing.: 

‘The Jews said’. 

Note 2. Agreement ad sensum in number in verbal sentences is attested 
only exceptionally: ‘Both his eyes turned red’. 

§357. Agreement of a succeeding verbal predicate with a subject already 
mentioned in the sentence is strict, and agreement in number is, as a rule, 
ad sensum with terms referring to persons (cf. §114): MUi 
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‘Zayd and his father came, and then they said’, jo^^The people 
used to say’, S^JJUI ‘The women cried and wailed’; but also 

OJcf' ‘The Quraysh (§86 b) heard (it) and became angry’. 

Note 1. After place names, the inhabitants are frequently referred to with- 
out explicitly naming them: Oy,j^ 0^^ came to the Yemen and 

there they (i.e., the Yemenis) fought with him’; also outside the subject- 
predicate context: (J^ stopped at the fortress of 

Huwatha and fought them (the garrison)’. 


§358, An unspecified subject may be expressed—more frequently than by 
** •* « ^ 

such terms as ‘man’, ‘one’, among others—in the following 

ways: 


a) With the 2nd masc. sing, (less often the plural): Jlk~ ‘You think’, 
i.e., Tt is thought, one thinks, they think’; with the 3rd masc. plural: 

‘They heard, i.e., one heard a voice’; sometimes with 3rd masc. 
sing.: jMI U i) oU l3j ‘When someone 

dies, things seem to him different from how he now sees them’; with the 
passive without a subject, see §199 b. 


Note 1. Similarly, in nominal constructions with the personal suffixes: 
jAJ_ ji5^‘like your speech’, or their speech’, i.e., ‘as they say, as it 

is said, as one says’. 


b) With the active participle of the verb which forms the predicate; 
as a singular, the participle is usually indefinite, as a plural, definite: 
Jj\j JU ‘Someone said’, iALLaJ S ‘Don’t let anything distract 

you!’, <lL> ‘No one ever saw anyone like him.’ 


Note 2. Likewise, with nominal constructions: ^*^^1 ‘someone’s blame’. 
§359. The absence of the subject occurs with the passive of intransitive 

f 

and, occasionally, transitive verbs (§199 b): ‘There was a cov¬ 

ering thrown over him, i.e., he fainted’. There are only a few other cases 
of the unraentioned subject, e.g.: dJL is a sufficient witness’ 
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(Koran 4:79, 166; 10:29, etc.), <J IjJ ‘It seemed good to him’, i.e., ‘He 
decided’ (as in the example cited in §329.3), 


Note 1. When the subject can be determined from the context, it is not a 
case of a truly lacking subject: 0*^1 3^ ‘If you would remain, it would 

make us happy’, Then it (what was told) became a proverb’, 

^ ‘when it was [on] the fourth day’. 


Note 2. Observe that verbs which incorporate an element of time always 
take a personal subject: lil ‘When we woke up in the morn¬ 

ing’, i.e., ‘when it was morning, we left,’ 


Nominal Sentences 

§360. The nominal sentence describes a condition which exists or a desired 
one: ^>LDI ‘Peace be on you!’ (a Muslim greeting). To refer to a 

past and future condition, a verbal sentence with 0^‘was’ or 
is used (§§382 a; 190.2). 

Note 1. Terms referring to time are sometimes the subject of a nominal 
sentence: ‘His day is fasting, and his night is standing’, 

i.e., ‘Daytime he fasts, and nighttime he is awake’. 

§361. The predicate of a nominal sentence may be a noun, pronoun, prepo¬ 
sitional phrase (§293), or adverb (§§315 ff.), e.g.: ^ ‘They are above’, 

oibli i_^^‘How are you?’. In addition, relative clauses (§§421 ff.) and sub¬ 
ordinate clauses beginning with ^an, ’anna, md (§§414 ff.) may be pred¬ 
icates. Adjectival predicates are as a rule asyndetically coordinated, i.e., 
without a conjunction: o] ‘God is forgiving and merciful’. 

Note 1. See §202 on the use of the predicative participle. 

§362. Adjectives in the predicate are in the nominative of the indefi¬ 
nite state and 
small’, 61*3^ <5 

diverse’, ^ ‘They are sleeping’ (§122). On agreement in cases like: 

be Jp ‘Each party is rejoicing in what is with them’ 

(Koran 23:53; 30:32), see §353. 


agree with the subject (§§113 f.): ‘The boy is 

u)l ‘The camel is big-humped’, ‘The colors are 
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§363. a) Substantives in the predicate are in the nominative of the indef¬ 
inite state and, as such, have a qualifying sense: ‘He is a man’, 

war (i.e,, hostile) to you’,jJj^ iJ y ‘His garment is 
silk (i.e., made of silk)’, < 1 ; oJl‘You are reliability (he., reliable)’, 

‘Your order means obedience’, ^ 3 : ^jS\ ‘Time consists of day and 
night’. 

b) A definite substantive or a predicate that serves as a substan¬ 
tive has an identifying sense: j:^\ oaa ‘This horse is your horse’, 

are the commander of the faithful’. If a predicate 
substantive is made definite with the article, a compound sentence with a 
copulative subject pronoun (§370 a) results: ‘Those are 

the unbelievers’. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, the definite predicate is occasionally intro¬ 
duced by hi- (§294 d): ju ‘He is it’. 

Note 2 . Matching subject and predicate are used to emphasize an identity; 
v.^j| OJI ‘You are really you’, ‘Your land is really yours’. 

§364. The 3rd person pronoun in the predicate always refers to a person; 
neuter “it” does not exist in Arabic: ji cJl ‘You (masc.) are it’ (literally 
‘you are he’), ^ ‘You (fern.) are it’ (literally ‘you are she’), ^ •^*1 
You (pi.) are it , 3 ^ 3 ^ 4 j| ‘Verily, he is it’, 3 ^ Ijjb ‘This is it, there it is’, 
9 -^ ‘This is an old woman’, ‘There is an old woman’. 

§365. a) The 3rd person pronoun is often lacking in the subject or predicate 
position, especially after nd/ia (§280) and fa- (§329): yjj^\ lili q 

turned around, and there (it) was the vizier’, \^jS\ ^ 
there is a Ma'bad in the world, then this one is it’ (§448)."" 

b) In the following formulas, the 3rd person pronoun is regularly lack¬ 
ing: ‘(It is) enough for you!’, or Jjj ‘Enough for me!’, jjj 

‘Enough for you!’, etc., (§§415; 418 b) ‘It is as if ... e.g., j 

^ ‘And it is as if I were walking in a garden’. 

Note 1. ka-^anna may occur with predicate hi- (§294 d): Ju ^!^‘It is as if 
I had something to do with you’, ‘It is as if I saw you before me’. It is often 
augmented by a circumstantial accusative (§383) or a circumstantial clause 
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(§436): lilSjSI A5 c is as if you had something to do with him as he 

has already met you’, i.e., ‘It seems that he has already met you’. 

§366. The word order is usually subject-predicate. Definite predicates, 

however, may come at the beginning of the sentence: cuU! ^ ojlil ‘The 

maid is in her chamber’, but ‘In her chamber is the maid’. 

Likewise, sentence elements called into question appear at the beginning: 
% i t t 

U ‘Is it true what you reported to me?’; I ‘Who is in 

the room?’ and analogously in the reply: ‘A maid is in the 

room’. 

Note 1. The introductory particle Hnna (§339) has no influence on the 
position of words in the nominal sentence: j o] ‘Verily, in the 

room is a slave-girl’. 

§367. a) A nominal sentence is negated with md, Hn, and laysa (§§32Iff.). 

After ma and Hn the predicate is in the nominative; after laysa^ in the 

accusative. The predicate may also be introduced with hi- (§294 d): U 

** .. *? * ^ ' 

or U and >L^ oJj or ‘You are not miserly’. 

An indefinite subject is frequently introduced with partitive min (§299 b): 

^ ‘You have no protector apart from God’ (Koran 

2 V 107 ; 9:116; 29:22; etc.); cf. §318 b. 

Note 1. The use of so-called i'jUii u “the Hijazi md”, according to 
which the predicate follows in the accusative, as with laysa, is limited to 
pre-classical Arabic: \ytj lAi U ‘This is no mortal’ (Koran 12:31). 

Note 2. The subject may be negated with the particle of general denial Id 
(§318 c): ‘There is no poet like him’. 

b) Nominal predicates may be negated with ghayru (§325 b). In 
this case, agreement of the adjective is unaffected: ‘Our 

dwellings are not far’. 


Compound Sentences 

§368. The subject of a compound sentence is always at the beginning. Any 
nominal or pronominal part of the sentence may become the subject of 
a copulative sentence by being placed at the beginning for emphasis. In 
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the predicate clause, then, a copulative personal pronoun or personal suffix 
appears for the subject: o^l oU ‘Zayd, his father died’ as opposed 
to oU ‘The father of Zayd died’. If the subject of a copulative 

sentence is also a subject in the predicate clause, the subject pronoun that 
is incorporated in the verb functions as a copulative pronoun, provided there 
is a verbal clause. According to §357, there is strict agreement between verb 
and subject: ‘The disobedience of the sensible one 

engenders sadness’. 

§369. a) The subject may come at the beginning of the sentence for rea¬ 
sons of context and prominence and usually in connection with the use 
of demonstrative and interrogative pronouns: cU- ‘Which man 

came?’. The same also occurs with the introductory particles ^idha (§280), 
^ammd (§336), and Hnna, Idkinna, la^allaj layta (§§338 ff.). The introduc¬ 
tory genitive (§389) after wa- and rubba regularly appears at the beginning 
of the sentence and is the subject of a compound sentence. 

b) Spontaneous placement of the subject at the beginning of the sen- 
tence is used to emphasize contrasts: aaUJI ‘The eye¬ 

witness sees what the one who is absent does not’. Similarly: 

‘What an excellent youth you have slandered!’ (§§259 ffi), M jui 

t i *, * f* ' 

Jo ‘Two (things) are unavoidable’, ^ kJ 

‘A certain thing 1 have been seeking for twenty years’. 

Note 1. See §§409 a; 433 ff.; 428 ff. on copulative subordinate clauses. 

§370. The predicate of a compound sentence is a verb or a nominal clause 
in which a copulative pronoun refers to the subject. 

a) The copulative pronoun is the subject of the predicate clause: 

^ ‘Those are the unbelievers’ (§363 b), jlyiST S JjUil 

‘The sensible one does not associate with the evil ones’. 

Note 1. The copulative personal pronoun may be lacking before an in- 

definite nominal predicate: garments, they are 

white’. 

b) The copulative pronoun is the object of a predicate clause: jj 

‘Look at me! Passion has conquered me’. In these examples, 
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the copulative pronoun may be lacking, unless ambiguity results: Oj 

many a cup have you drunk’ (rather than ^). 

Note 2. In these cases, a substantive which becomes prominent by its 
placement at the beginning of the sentence appears on occasion in the ac¬ 
cusative as a result of prolepsis: ‘And the moon — we 

have determined for it stations’ (Koran 36:39), 

c) The copulative pronoun occupies the position of the genitive in the 
predicate clause: **^3 tyranny, its pasturing ground is 

unhealthy’. 


Predicate Complements 

§371. a) Nominal, prepositional, and verbal complements may be added 
to the verbal predicate. The nominal predicate complement is in the ac¬ 
cusative (§§372 ff,). See §293 on the use of prepositional predicate com¬ 
plements. Verbal predicate complements are termed circumstantial clauses 
(§§431 ff.). 

b) In nominal sentences, prepositional phrases (§293) or circumstantial 
expressions of adverbial origin (§§315 ff.) may be appended to the predicate: 

<JI ijidl oj ‘Kings are (no more than) dust before God’, XJi\ ^ 
l/^ battle’. 

Uses of the Accusative 

§372. When it is governed by a verb, the accusative is the object, inner (ab¬ 
solute) object, or predicate accusative. Additional uses of the accusative, 
namely, adverbial expressions describing circumstances and denominal ex¬ 
pressions indicating conditions, have developed from the accusative and 
assumed a status of their own. The accusative governed by the verb as a 
rule follows the verb; placement of the accusative first for emphasis does, 
however, occasionally occur (§370.2). 

Note 1. On the accusative as vocative, §§157 f.; with the general negation, 
§318 c; after wa~ ‘with’, §328 b; with numbers, §§130 f.; after particles of 
exception, §§310 a; 312; after introductory particles, §§338 ff.; in negative 
nominal sentences, §367. 
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Accusative as Object 

§373. The accusative indicates the direct object on which an action is 
effected; ‘He seeks knowledge’, ‘He reached Basra’, 

dbl ^ ‘He followed his father’, ol5l ‘He came to him’. 

Note 1. One must determine from the lexicon which verbs are used with 
the object accusative. ^Occasionally, either the accusative or a preposition is 
used: ^LiJl or Jj ‘He went to Syria’. 

Note 2. Pronominal object complements may be omitted from verbs that 
appear in quick succession: Jiuii <) cJLS ‘I said to him: Report to 

me. He did (it)’. 


Note 3. An unspecified object may be expressed with a verbal adjective of 
the same verbal stem: Ji5 ‘He killed someone’. 


§374. a) Causative verbs and those with related meanings may take an 
additional object accusative referring to a person: lilt ‘He taught 

him reading’, l5Ua3 ijol ‘He gave his daughter a girdle’, <51^ 

‘He clothed me in his garments Ijb ‘Guard 

yourselves and your families against a fire whose fuel is men ... ’ (Koran 
66 :6). Cf. also §§271 f. 


Note 1. With certain verbs, the second accusative is a predicate accusative 
(§§380 ff.). 

b) If verbs like these appear in the passive (§§199 f.), the personal 
object becomes the subject, while the second accusative remains unaffected: 
UlUJ ‘She was given a girdle’, ‘She received a girdle’, UliT ‘We 

received a letter’, passive formation of IjIiT l;l;l ‘He sent us a letter’. 

Note 2. The intransitive basic stem is treated like a passive: ijti 
‘I dressed in his clothes’, tU ^i)l ^ ‘The bucket was filled with water’, 
intransitive of tU ‘He filled the bucket with water’. 

§375. The accusative may refer to a perceived or intended object, even if it 

is not governed by a verb: ‘(Look) the new moon, by God!’, 

t ^ ' ' ' %' J*" 

UjC" ‘Hearing and obeying’, i.e., ‘I am ready to obey’, Ji3 

I ‘Is there hesitancy now that gray hairs cover you?’; often as 
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^ « 6 ^ ^ fit 

an exclamation or warning: <^.^1 Tlease, the story!’, JLi'JI ‘Watch 

out, the lion!’, Jii4j ‘Careful, your foot’, ‘Stay where you are!’ (cf. 

§379.1). Cf. also §§272.2; 316. 

Note 1. Verbal substantives used in exclamations have the sense of impera¬ 
tives: ‘Whenyou meet the unbelievers, 

then smite them on their necks’ (Koran 47:4), ‘Take prisoners!’. 

On the accusative used with the vocative, see §§157 f. 


Inner (Absolute) Object 

§376. Any verb, even intransitive and passive, may occur in conjunction 
with the accusative of the inner object, with the effect of confirming or 
strengthening the action. As a rule, the inner object is the verbal substan¬ 
tive of the main verb: ^He hit him hitting, i.e., really’, O 

‘He was struck with a blow, i.e., was really hit’. Even verbal substantives of 
another verb stem of the same root, a nomen vicis (§232), or a nomen speciei 
(§77), may be an inner object: ^T'hey fought each other in 

a violent fighting’, ‘He shot two shots, i.e., twice’, ^ JT 

‘They killed them with every way of killing, i.e., in every conceivable way’. 


Note 1. Sometimes a verbal substantive with a related meaning occurs as 

f i ' 

the inner object: ‘They bound him really tight.’ 


Note 2. The inner object may be represented by the personal suffix: 
0^3^ ‘Two joys that he feels’. 


§377. Most of the time, the inner object appears with an attribute or 
genitive that further specifies the action and is \ised^ to qualify the verb: 

oSl ‘He educated him really well’, ciLil 
‘I found out enough about him that I had no more doubts’; — it ap¬ 
pears with the genitive often to offer comparison: ‘He was 

frightened like a coward’, ‘We drove them like camels’, 

^ 4iUi> Jii- ‘I judge it as you do’. 
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Note 1. Sometimes the adjective appears alone and thus assumes the role 
of an adverb: jlT'He came often (much)’. The verbal substantive 

is usually lacking when numbers are cited: liJl ‘You have insulted him 

a thousand times’, struck him 60 (blows)’. 

Adverbial Accusative 

§378. Verbal suhstantives that are not related in meaning to their respective 
verbal predicates are used as inner objects to describe circumstances, i.e., 
the kind and manner or the cause of the action: ‘They ran away 

taking great leaps\ llJii ‘He seized him by force’, oXaj ‘He 
remained silent out of ignorance’, i) ‘I stood up in honor of him’. 

Note 1. Adverbs like ‘openly’, \x^ ‘deliberately’, among others, have 

developed into independent expressions from this usage. 

§379. The accusative is used to indicate extent and direction, as well 
as duration and points in time: ‘He traveled two parsangs’, 

oU.j3 ^J^, oji ‘We raised some of them above the others 

by several steps’ (Koran 43:32), ‘They scattered east and 

west’, ^ ‘This happened on his return from Kufa’ 

(§382.2), ‘During the year of the conquest, he 

spent a half month in Mecca’; cf. §315 b. 

Note 1. This kind of accusative sometimes occurs with terms indicating 

j ^ ^ 

places: ‘Remain sitting in your place!’. 

Note 2. The personal suffixes may substitute for this accusative: J» JIJ 

‘Nights during which I was ill’. 

Circumstantial Accusative 

§380, The circumstantial accusative functions as a predicate to a verb 

>* 

and indicates a simultaneous condition (JU'). As such, these predicatives 
are treated as nominal predicates (§§361 f.): They can be nouns or ad¬ 
jectives, are usually indefinite, and agree grammatically with the subject 
(§§113 f.): l^tj tbf ‘He came riding’, ‘His sister, cry¬ 
ing, went up to him’, ‘We departed in the direc¬ 
tion of Yemen’, tjAJ ‘The moon rose full’, \^\^\ j‘You come 
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in droves’. Adjectival predicate elements follow one another asyndetically 

* « • ^ 

(§361): \jyLxa JLo forth from it (from Paradise), despised 

and banished!’ (Koran 7:18). 


Note 1. As a circumstantial accusative, the participle may be imperfective 
or perfective (§202 c): ‘He went out, with the intent of fleeing’, 

IjjIa 'Ke came in flight’. 

Note 2. The predicative may precede an indefinite subject: Oslcf li] 

* 

JjLi Tf a beggar, with a wish, comes to him ... 


Note 3. The predicative adjective may have its own subject with which 
it agrees: Tn the evening the horizon appeared 

dust-colored at its edges’ (§435). 


§381, When used with verbs conveying the ideas of “inducing ..., con¬ 
sidering as ..., finding as ... ”, and the like, the circumstantial accusative 
refers to the object and agrees with it as need be: dlU ^jljl ‘I see 
myself as larger than you’ (i.e., ‘that I am larger than you’), 

\j\y ‘(It is God who) made for you the earth as a resting place’ (Ko¬ 

ran 40:64), ij\y\ jSU ‘He left his opponents for dead’, eLJJl 0 A 43 
‘I found the women unconscious’ (§204). If a causative governs 


two accusatives (§374), the circumstantial accusative refers to the second 
object: ‘He showed them that their deeds were evil’. 


Note 1. If the circumstantial accusative refers to subject and object, it 
appears in the dual as the occasion arises: ^ ‘whenever 

you meet me so that we are both alone’. 


Note 2. According to §363 b, a personal pronoun may come before a 
definite predicate: ^ ‘We caused his descendants to be 

the unending ones’, ^ ‘K violence is the obligation’ 

(§382). 

§382, a) Nominal predicates coming after jiT (j^i) ‘be’^ (§360) may be 
considered to be in the circumstantial accusative:^ jo ‘He was a 

brother of mine’, j^ ^3 J^\^\ ‘A single thing cannot 

(at the same time) exist and be non-existent’. Any other predicate in 
a nominal sentence (§361) may also occur with fcdna, e.g., ^ J j^ 
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brother was mine’, i.e., ‘I have a brother’, lit 6^^ ‘His return will 

be tomorrow’. See §381.2 on the definite predicate. 

Note 1. Although the personal suffixes do not occur in place of the cir¬ 
cumstantial accusative, kdna may appear with predicate personal suffixes: 
jl iiljJ ‘Watch out that you are not it!’. 

Note 2. Without a predicate, kdna has the meaning ‘exist, occur’: 

‘He was once a merchant’. See §§190 ff., on kdna in complex verbal con¬ 
structions. 

b) In the same manner, accusative predicates may occur with such se¬ 
mantically related verbs as jL^ (jA-fo) ‘become’, Jlj U (Jl^^ 'J) ‘not cease’, 
i.e., ‘continue being, still... among others: ^ O jL^ ‘The earth 

became fertile’, ‘He was still strong’. In place of the circumstan¬ 
tial accusative, there may be a circumstantial clause (§432): Jl^ M or 

jjl: JI 3 ; 'J 'He is still turning’, S jL^ ‘He became so that he did not 
speak’, i.e., ‘He became speechless’. 

§383. a) A substantive or personal pronoun (personal suffixes) may be 
followed by an appositional circumstantial accusative which indicates the 
immediate condition of the substantive or the pronoun: l^Li U 

‘What’s with your body, being (so) emaciated’, i.e.. Why is your body 
so emaciated?’, oSjlj y ‘It is the sound of the wild asses going 

to drink’, UJU. ‘They reached him just as he was sitting 

before his house’. 


b) Substantives in the appositional accusative most often have an ex¬ 
plicative sense: ‘I called to God to hear (my prayers)’, 

l^J ‘This is more tasty as fresh grapes than it is as 

raisins’. The appositional accusative of pronouns of the 1st and 2nd per¬ 
sons is, as a rule, definite: 0^\ ‘You, as believers’, 

‘We, the multitude of prophets’. 


Note 1. The explicative accusative is for the most part replaceable with 
min (§299.4): b or b ‘Oh, what a man!’ (§347.1). 
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Note 2. The explication may consist of a distributive pair (§402): 

* * . * S. \ 

‘He named them man for man’, JU Jju 'jtu jijUl liU^'So is 
time one state after another’. 

Note 3. In pre-classical Arabic, substantives occur on occasion in the defi¬ 
nite appositional accusative: wife, the carrier of the 

firewood’ (Koran 111:4), jLui ‘with his sandals, the old ones’. 


Accusative of Specificity 

§384. The indefinite accusative is used to specify (§141 c). It occurs with 
verbs; llAt ‘You increase in love’, i.e., ‘You love more’, jy*l ^ ^ 
M ‘You will not reach the mountains in tallness’; with adjectives in the 
predicate and, especially, with the elative (§124.3): IL^ ‘the youngest 

among us in age’, MU ja ‘He is the most of his people in pos¬ 

sessions’, i.e., ‘He is the most wealthy of his people’. This accusative is 
also used to indicate content and material; 'yonr jubbah of silk’, 

ojS JliL ‘an atom’s weight of good’ (Koran 99:7); cf. §§261 b; 262; 
287. 


Nominal Constructions 

Genitive Constructions 

§385. a) A substantive that is dependent on a noun is in the genitive. The 
noun on which the genitive depends is in the construct state (§§145 f.)^ 
Additional genitives may be dependent on a genitive; J yij Jl>. sir"I 

‘The names of the horses of the Messenger of God’. 

Note 1. Personal pronouns in genitive position appear as personal suffixes 
(§269). All prepositions govern the genitive (§§291 ff.). See §§129; 132 on 
the use of the genitive after numerals. 

Note 2. Relative clauses as well as subordinate clauses introduced by mn, 
’anna, or md (§§414 ff.) may appear in the position of a genitive. Only 
with substantives referring to time (§420) may clauses follow the construct 
state without a subordinating particle. 

b) The genitive construction, which consists of the construct state 
{regens, i.e., governing) and the rectum (i.e., governed) in the genitive, 
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normally indicates the connection of the regens to the rectum: Juj J!\j 
‘the head of Zayd’. The genitive construction, however, also involves the 
relationship of the rectum to the regens: o A 4 ‘Earth with barrenness\ 
i.e., ‘infertile earth’ (§§391 ff.). 

c) In genitive constructions which represent lexical unities, e.g., per¬ 
sonal names like (‘slave of the Merciful’), (‘sun of 

the religion’), y\ (‘father of Bakr’) or the constructions mentioned in 

* • t 

§391, the construct state retains its grammatical independence: \j\ h 

‘Oh, Abu Bakr’. If such construction^ occur in the plural, as a rule both 
members become plurals: I \ from ‘commander of the 

army’, ol>^] frorn ^ ‘trustworthy’ (§391). 

Note 3. If the regens indicates only a formal connection, gender agreement 
is sometimes determined by the genitive (§353). Like other names of clans, 

f 

even those formed with ^ ‘sons of ... ’ are regularly feminine (§ 86 b). 


Note 4. In po.st-classical Arabic, compound names are treated as units, so 
that forms like (§96), (§116) from ^ ‘Abd Allah (‘slave 

of God’) make their way into classical texts. 


§386. a) The genitive is used to express various kinds of relationships: 
possession or being part of, belonging to a space, a time, and so forth, e.g,, 


‘the pen of the scribes’, t3>^ ‘the market of Ukaz’, 

^LiJl ‘the way to Syria’, tliiJt ‘the rain in winter’. If the meanings 

of both members together imply no particular relationship, the genitive 

construction indicates a simple belonging together: ‘three 

* 

nights and their (proper) days’. 


Note 1 . Proper names also^may be in the genitive: 0 ^^ ‘Nabighah 
of (the clan of) Dhubyan’, ‘Tripoli of Syria’. 


Note 2 . Expressions of time often receive a genitive personal suffix that 
refers to the appropriate person: ‘He spent his night (i.e., the 

night as it concerned him at the time)’, <^3 ^ ‘He returned at his 
time, i.e., at once’. Demonstratives in the genitive refer, however, to a 

- t 

situation or event: diJi ‘on the day of that’, i.e., ‘on the day when that 
occurred’. 
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b) The genitive may appear in a subject or object relationship with 
a verbal substantive {genitivus subjectivus, gen. objectivus): Jb 4^ ‘l^he 
love of Layla\ i.e., Xayla’s loving’ or ioving Layla’, ^ ‘the report 

‘Umar gave’ or ‘the report about ‘Umar’; see also §206. 

Note 3. The object genitive may appear with active participles: 
oll^T‘the author of the book’; see also §146 c. The subject genitive may 
appear with passive verbal adjectives: ‘killed by starvation’, 

§387. a) When dependent on an elative (§124), JT (§136), (§286), ^ 

(§287), y (§299.4), and a few others, the indefinite genitive indicates the 
overall class to which the preceding word belongs: Jcfj ‘every man’, 
Jc>j ‘the most excellent man’, Jlcfj ‘what men’. This kind of 
genitive (which may be termed the generic genitive) may also be used with 
adjectives functioning as substantives: ‘important of matter’, i.e., 

‘something important’, cf ‘curdled with blood’. 

b) The definite genitive in such constructions indicates a totality, and 
so the regens functions in a partitive relationship with the rectum: 

JU^T ‘the most excellent of the men’, <*1^ 0“^^ ‘Ihe b^t of his work’, 
i.e., ‘his best work’, Js ‘the entire speech’, ‘which part of 

the (whole) action’. Adjectives functioning as substantives also work in a 
similar way: 
olden times’. 

Note 1. Partitive genitive constructions often have a superlative sense: 
SUiilT ‘judge of judges’, i.e., ‘chief judge’, subtle- 

ness of the signs’, i.e., ‘the especially subtle signs’. 

Note 2, ‘the people’, as a partitive genitive, is sometimes treated as 

an indefinite like a generic genitive: oiT'He was the first 

(of the people) to hit him’. 

§388. a) Adjectives may govern the genitive of specificity. This genitive 
is always definite in the generic sense (§144), but it does not make the 
adjective definite (“improper annexation” §146 c): ^3^1 ‘pretty with 
respect to the face, pretty-faced’, 5l^] ‘a black-haired woman’, 

ilSj-llT ol^l ‘the black-haired woman’. This genitive may be replaced 


^‘the noble side of his character’, j 
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with the personal suffixes: '^y. was handsome 

of beard but thin of it’, i.e., ‘had a handsome but thin beard’ (§§145 c; 380). 

Note 1. This genitive also occurs in pre-classical Arabic in nisbah-a.d]ec- 
fives referring to clan-names: ^ ‘belonging to the clan of Taym, 

namely Taym (ibn) ‘AdT’. 

>*• y 

b) Terms of comparison like Jlo (§297 d), ‘resembling’, Jjip, 

‘equivalent’, ‘other than’ (§325) may also appear, usu¬ 

ally defined in the generic sense, with the genitive. The regens, however, 
is considered indefinite (§146 b): iiiiT \ ‘an idol the 

size of a man of medium stature’, JiajT ‘something verb-like’. 

§389. The introductory genitive presents a new subject. It is always in¬ 
definite and as a rule singular. It appears with rubba ‘many a’ (§337) and, 
in poetry, with wa- (§328). The introductory genitive is usually the sub¬ 
ject of a copulative sentence: k\j^ v4^j ‘Oh, behind many 

an overburdened one have I ridden’. While the genitive after rubba refers 
to a plurality of subjects, after wa-, the plural is not necessarily implied: 
^^ ‘Many a cup have I quaffed’ (§370 b), l\^\ ‘(I will 

s])eak about) a house in which the falcons were trained’, 

‘I know of one with two legs who does not walk on them’ (§391 a). 

Note 1. The plural may follow JLl\ ‘(I remember) 

the days when we defied the king’. 

Note 2. On rare occasion, this genitive may follow fa- (§329), bal (§326), or 
there may be no particle at all: iiS ‘But (now I think 

of) a place where the paths are filled with dust’. 

§390. a) The qualifying genitive indicates something by which the regens is 
characterized: ‘an oath of sincerity’, ‘a sincere oath’, JI^Sl 

‘the words of error’, ‘false statements’; also with proper names: wit 
‘‘Alqamah of generosity’, i.e., ‘the generous ‘Alqamah’, ^3^ 

‘'Uwayf with the rhymes’. 
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b) It is also used to indicate dimension, content, or material: 

‘in the year 75’ (§379), tU cup of water’, iilU ‘king of a 

month (for a month)’, ‘houses made of marble’. 

Note 1. In addition, materials may be indicated by apposition (§394 a), 
the indefinite accusative (§384), or min (§299 a). 

Note 2. In fixed expressions, adjectival qualification in the genitive is 
also used on occasion: JjMI ‘RabT* I’, ‘Rabu IF (names 

of months), ‘the previous year’, flu ‘the next year’, 

‘the main mosque’. 

§391. a) The nominal demonstrative jS (§283) followed by substantives or 
adjectives in the genitive is used to form qualifying expressions: 

‘the one with the two horns’ (proper name), ^3 ‘the one with knowl¬ 
edge, the knowing’, JU 3:^! wealthy man’ (§398.1). 

Note 1. Only the dual and plural of dhu are combined with personal 
suffixes: ‘your relatives/family’. 

b) Terms referring to relationship are often used as substantives indi- 
eating a connection or affinity, as are also^ ‘companion’, Jjbl ‘people’, 

and words of like meaning, e.g.: father of the guest, the host’, 

warrior’, ‘the son of fifty, the fifty-year- 

old’, ‘a trustworthy person’, cjiyi drinker’, £JJ\ Jil ‘the 

followers of the Sunnah’. 


Note 2. Such constructions are sometimes used for the names of things or 
animals: oUj ‘daughters of time, blows of fate’, \ y \ ‘father of 

the small fortress’, i.e,, ‘fox’. 

§392. Proper names follow in the genitive {genitivus epexegeticus) the ap¬ 
propriate terms that identify them: ^ month (called by the 

name of) Ramadan’, ^Ti Ojy^ ‘the Surah (called) the Opening of 

the Book’, SiliJ ‘the city of Baghdad’, ^y ‘the day one’, i.e., 

‘Sunday’. 

Note 1. Personal names are not in the genitive but follow in apposition 
(§394 b) to the term referring to the person. 
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Note 2. In analogy to proper names, terms indicating specific things are 
sometimes expressed in the genitive after a term referring to something 
generic: ‘the plague of famine’; in the same way with grammatical 

terms: ^u^^the word kdna\ 

Apposition 

§393. All nominal forms that appear as predicates in nominal sentences 
(§361), and including prepositions (§293 b), may clarify, emphasize, or qual¬ 
ify in apposition. Apposition follows the substantive, which functions as a 
regens, and agrees with it in case: ^ ‘Kabul, 

a famous city in the land of the Turks’, ^ijT ‘to a 

straight path, the path of God’. 

Note 1. When the regens is dependent on a preposition, that preposition 
may be repeated in the apposition: ^ belong to 

this clan, RabPah’. Personal suffixes may at times carry over into the term 

t 

in apposition: ^ with his brother, the younger one’. 

Note 2. A substantive in apposition may also appear after the personal 
pronouns of the 3rd person and demonstratives (§277). After the 1st and 
2nd persons, the term in apposition is in the accusative (§383 b). 

Note 3. After the personal suffixes, the apposition may appear in the 
accusative (§383) or with the preposition min (§299 a): ^ 3 )! <jj^ ‘He 
struck him, namely his face’, ‘He struck him in the face’. 

§394. a) A substantive in apposition may be used, like the genitive (§390 b), 
to indicate material or content and to denote dimension, weight, or price: 
Ju^\ yU.1 ‘the sealing ring (of) iron’, J ^ ‘a jacket of mine (made 

of) wool’, CU 53 %^,‘a purse (containing) 100 dinars’, 
oJP' ‘an island (measured) five by five parsangs’, ojU ‘system¬ 

atic works (in) large quantity’. 

*» I . i *1 

Note 1. Prepositional apposition may occur instead: P IjS <^‘a beard (of) 
a cubit’ or beard the length of a cubit’; cf. also §299 a. 

b) Personal names follow what they qualify in apposition; however, 
the qualified may also follow in apposition: JjJ ‘your brother Zayd’ 
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or AjJ ‘Zayd, your brother’, dllU ‘the Imam Malik’, 

‘the prophet Moses’. 

§395. a) Permutative apposition makes it possible to put the second mem¬ 
ber of a genitive construction first. The prominent member is represented 
in the appositional term by a personal suffix: iUoi ‘‘Amr, his 

handsomeness astonished me’ = 0 -^ ‘the handsomeness of 'Amr’, 

‘your people, most of them’ = ‘most of your people’. 

Note 1. This apposition may in special cases occur with the preposition 
bi< ‘the prince himself’, slave-girl herself’, 

*a certain man’, 

b) Permutative apposition is thejpreferred construction in expressions 
that indicate totality and identity: sL:Jjl‘all women’ (§136), oli] 

‘both his sons’ (§109), ‘He himself stood up’. 

.. f t * , 

§396. Appositional repetition is used for emphasis: 

‘if the cord, the cord of union, is not torn’, ITS ^ 

‘When the earth is totally demolished’ (Koran 89:21). 


Note 


1. Repetition also has a strengthening^ effect with other kinds of 
words: ‘Wake up, wake up!’, reliable, 

truly reliable man’. See §402 on other uses of repetition. 


§397. Abstracts denoting attributes also appear in apposition in an adr 
jectival function. Here, the apposition agrees not only in case,^ but also 
in definiteness, with its regens: \1)*} ‘a close-by place’, U^l 

‘the mistaken opinion’, ‘a subdivided distribution’, oSlt ,3^ 

character trait acquired by habit’, feAjlT ‘the correct (just) scales’. 

Note 1. Terms of comparison (§388 b) usually come after an indefinite 
regens: ‘a shape like a mountain’. 


Attributives 

§398. Attributive adjectives agree with governing substantives in case and 
definiteness, as well as in gender (number) according to the rules given in 
§§113 f.: 3.>L^ Jij ‘an honest man’, Vjlit ‘the honest slave-girl’, 
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liL/b' ‘your white garments’ (§119.2). The attribute of the regens in a 
genitive construction follows after the genitive; §§145 b; 146 a. 

Note 1. Negative ghayru (§325) agrees in case with the governing substan¬ 
tive,with the adjective following in the genitive in gender and in definiteness: 

dishonest man’. The genitive of specification (§388 

a) has no effect on whether the adjective is definite or indefinite; see §146c. 

Whether adjectival is definite or indefinite is determined by the geni¬ 
tive (§391 a): ^ jcfj ‘a man of reason’, ^ \ ‘the man of 

reason’. 

Note 2. Attributes are asyndetically coordinated (§400). Prepositional 
phrases and attributive clauses (§§428 ff.) may precede an attributive ad- 
jective: ^ grievous trial from your Lord’ (Koran 2:49; 

7:141; 14:6), ‘a long report which he gave’. 

§399. Attributive adjectives that appear with numerals are, irrespective of 
the number of the object counted, very often construed ad sensum in the 
plural: 9^® hundred she-camels pregnant in the tenth 

month’, ‘forty observant men’, 0‘sixty 

large towers’; cf. §354. 

Coordination of Parts of the Sentence 

§400. a) Appositiorial and attributive expressions are as a rule asyndetically 
coordinated: enemy misleading, manifest’ (Koran 28:15), 

iDI ‘the exalted and great God’. Dissimilar qualifications are 
identified as belonging together by means of wa- ‘and 

‘the people of Iraq, the eminent and the ordinary of them’. 

Note 1. Parts that are asyndetically coordinated may appear next to each 

**.. **- 

other in an adversative relationship: Jii ‘a city, part mountain¬ 
ous, part flat’, lH'J homely, but in hair growth hand¬ 

some, man’. 

b) Several adjectival predicates may be asyndetically coordinated; see 
§§361; 380. Other nominal predicates are usually coordinated with con- 

^ "4 4^ f 

junctions, for the most part with wa- (§§328 ff.): tiU.^ JjLJI ‘He is 

a greater poet and more honorable than you’. 
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§401. More than one substantive referring to different things and identified 
as parallel parts of the sentence are always coordinated by conjunctions, 
usually wa- (§§328 ff.): 1:1 Lp jU viUi ‘This is a shame and disgrace for 
us’, ‘the passing of the days and the nights’. 

Note 1. wa- coordinates approximate numbers in a range: djJi 

‘Its length is 100 to 200 fathoms’. 

§402. To illustrate distributive enumeration, two asyndetically coordinated 
substantives may be cited, e.g.: iiU <513 ‘And so 

he gave his brothers each a camel and two sheep’, JI 3 3 I 3 ^ J" 

‘He began to ask me about each individual valley’; cf. §383.2. 

Note 1. In distributive pairs, coordination with fa- has the sense of a 
sequence: UUi uu. ‘year by year, every year’ (§329); with lua-, a sum: 

after (added to, on top of) another’, ‘hundreds 

and hundreds more’. 

§403. If a complement belongs to all of the coordinated parts of a sen¬ 
tence, the complement is usually mentioned only once. If the complement 
goes with the first part, the coordinated parts follow without the comple¬ 
ment: j j was a man of distinction and standing 

among the people’, iolj good and bad that I have seen’, 

^13 ‘Indeed, there are so many (masc. and fern.) among 
us who take revenge on you’; — with verbs: 3 ‘We shall die 

and live with you’. 

Note 1 . In the coordination of the construct state, the genitive must be 
repeated as personal suffix; see §145 c. 

Syntax: Clauses 

Coordinate Clauses 

§404. a) Independent clauses or subordinate clauses of equal status are 
coordinated by coordinating conjunctions (§§328 ff.), for the most part by 
wa- or fa-: iiol S 3 ^ behavior of this boy 

has, by God, filled me with suspicion, and I do not trust him’ (§189.1). 
A change in subject is often indicated by fa-: <3 JUi ^jl 'Umar 

came to a Bedouin, and he (the Bedouin) said to him ... 
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b) The coordinate clause is not always parallel to the preceding clause 
but can be adversative: ^ ‘And God knows it, but 

you do not’ (Koran 2:216, 232; 3:66, etc.). Clauses that justify are often 
coordinated with fa- or fa-Hnna (§339), especially following exclamations 
and the like: JJ ‘AiLo i^j\ ‘Come on, I will ride to 

Joseph with you, for he is my friend’ (§412). 

Note 1. Coordination of a pair of clauses is sometimes expressed by placing 
parallel parts directly before and after wa-: ‘With 

one thing you make the weft, and with others you make the warp’. 

§405. a) Asyndetic coordination of clauses occurs only in lively conversa- 
tion, e.g., introducing direct discourse and a reply: ... ‘He said 

..., I replied ... 

b) An asyndetically coordinated clause may follow another in appo¬ 
sition as an explanatory postscript: Jill ‘They killed 

Abdallah, indeed, they really slaughtered him’. The agent of the ac¬ 
tion may be appended after a passive verb in this way: 

^ ‘Your cousin was taken prisoner, that is, by the Banu Fazarah’. 

Note 1. An explanatory afterthought may also be introduced by wa- or 
fa-: U ullj lyU ‘They said, By God, we did not recognize 

him, and they were speaking the truth’. 

Note 2. Sometimes, verbs are coordinated asyndetically and form a se- 
t % t 

mantic unit: ‘Send, inform me!’; also in the standard phrase 

introducing a tradition: Jl5 ^ ‘So-and-so reported to me, 

he said’. 

§406. In coordinate clauses which have one or more components in com¬ 
mon, the shared one is usually mentioned only once: 0Jl ^ 

c-ijU ‘Are you related or are you merely familiar with the clan?’ (§333), 
^j^\j .ilJuLt br. Oo|3 br. ^ ‘We are content with what we have, and 

you are with what you have’, dila M ‘No subject and no king 

will be left alive’ (§318 b). 
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Coordinate Circumstantial Clauses 

§407. A circumstantial clause relates a condition or action simultane¬ 
ous with an event. The verb assumes its aspect capacity in the circum¬ 
stantial clause, while tense is determined by the preceding independent 
clause: oJU ‘Aminah died while she was return¬ 
ing to Mecca’, ^J ^ ‘Sometimes I go out early in the 

morning, while the birds are still in their nests’. 

Note 1. The coordinate particle wa- also connects adversative conditions 
(§404 b): JaI 4^^ Jlky can we pledge our 

women to you, when you are Yathrib’s most renowned celebrator of women 
in verse’. 


Note 2. Although wa- coordinates the clauses, the circumstantial clause 
is nevertheless a dependent clause. Its dependency is formally marked by 
the subject-predicate word order in the verbal clause and functionally in¬ 
dicated by the verb in its aspect capacity. Pre-classical Arabic still has 
an independent circumstantial clause after Hnna, which is always followed 
by a clause introduced by or (§280): •^1 i] Ul ‘We 

were just about to set out on the journey, when you suddenly approached’, 

^j] ‘I was in their hands, when a group of peo¬ 
ple came suddenly upon them’. In classical usage, the conjunction that 
introduces the subordinate clause is bayna-md, baynd (§444), rather than 
nnna. 


§408. If the action or condition mentioned in the circumstantial clause 
represents an event independent of the main clause, the circumstantial 

if" 

clause is coordinated with wa- ‘and’: ^ ollil ‘A caravan ap¬ 

proached, just as we were praying’. Conversely, a predicate circumstantial 
clause (§§413 fF.), which occupies the position of a circumstantial accusative 
and is not coordinated by a conjunction, designates that the action or 
condition is incorporated in the action of the main clause and specifies 
it: ‘They approached while their horses galloped with 

them’. 
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Note 1 . When the subjects are the same in the main and the circumstan¬ 
tial clauses, predicate circumstantial clauses and coordinate circumstantial 
clauses are often equivalent. This is because it is not clear whether both 
actions are mutually independent or mutually inclusive, e.g., 3^3 ^ jl 
oxiJi ‘‘Umar came, and as he did, he gave the poor 

- j A 

some of the alms tax at the same time’, for which ^ .. .‘‘Umar 

came, while he gave ... ’ is also possible. Still another interpretation (§431 b, 
‘came in order to give’) is ruled out with coordinate circumstantial clauses. 

Note 2 . On occasion, coordinate circumstantial clauses may also come after 
kana ‘be’ and verbs with related meanings (cf. §382): U 3 UT'We were, 

and at the same time, we were not praying’, i.e., ‘At that time, we were not 
praying’. 

§409. Coordinate circumstantial clauses may occur as follows: 

a) with the imperfect indicating simultaneous action; the subject al¬ 
ways comes immediately after wa-: 0 y ‘He passed by 

me, and my companions were looking at him at tHat same time’. A pronom¬ 
inal subject appears as an independent personal pronoun: XfA 

‘I met Ahmad just as he was circumambulating the (holy) 
house’, ii Ju brother passed by, but she did not 

recognize him’. 

b) with the perfect and qad (§189 a) indicating an action already com¬ 

pleted; the subject always follows the verb: ojJLi jJij 4 ^Li ‘Then he woke 
up, to find that they had tied him up’. In the negative, these clauses take 
md with the perfect (§321) to indicate a negative condition, or lam with the 
jussive (§319) to indicate a condition that does not exist: U 3 j cU- 

‘Zayd came, but he was not mounted’, oU ‘He died, without hav¬ 
ing left behind descendants’, 03 ^’ ‘I escaped, before they 

could strip me of my arms (i.e.,"what would have been their booty)’. 

Note 1 . The perfect without qad is very rare: dLwtj dL) 

‘Shall we believe you, though the vilest followed you?’ (Koran 26:111). 

c) with nominal clauses; there is nothing peculiar about the word order 

(§366): ^13 said, when did you marry her? He 
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replied, when I was in Aden’, ^ want 

to enter the house while there were idols in it’; cf. also the examples in §407. 

Note 2. Coordinated circumstantial sentences may follow Hlld (§310 d). 


Coordinate Clauses with the Subjunctive 


§410. Clauses coordinated with the main clause by fa- ‘and then’ (§329) 
which indicate a possible result have the subjunctive, provided the head 
clause is not a statement of fact, but a wish, question, condition, negation, 
and the like; fa- has the meaning ‘so that’ and, after negatives, ‘lest’ in these 
constructions; \y-c ‘Will you not come, so that I might 

give you dates to eat?’, ^ 


‘Do not judge the majesty of God according to your intellect, lest you then 
be among the doomed’; cf. §197. 


Note 1. The subjunctive occurs occasionally after wa- and other particles 
(§196.2) under similar conditions: \2j *^3 ^ that 

we would be brought back (from Hell), then we would not disbelieve the 
signs of our Lord’ (Koran 6:27). 

§411. After ^aw ‘or’ (§331), the subjunctive presents a possible alternative 
(‘unless, until’): ^yj 3 I ii‘I will really strike him, unless he stands 
up’, jjCoir 3 I iJaLij S ‘We can do nothing else other than go away’. 


Asyndetic Result Clauses with the Jussive 


§412. A clause expressing the result of an imperative in the main clause 
has^the verb in the jussive and is asyndetically joined to the main clause: 


oLKij ^ ‘Fatten your dog, and he will devour you’, 




‘Be 


compassionate, and someone will show compassion for you’ (conditional 
implication: ‘if you show compassion ... ’; see §460). The jussive, as a rule, 
also follows when the result clause suggests the intent of the command 
or request: 0^5 ‘Order him, he should come!’, ‘Let me go 

away!’, iili OJ decapitate him!’. 

Note 1. Similarly, following particles of exclamation: ‘Watch 

out, lest I hit you!’ (§272.2) 
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Subordinate Clauses as Parts of the Main Clause 

§413. Some subordinate clauses may appear in the same syntactic posi¬ 
tions in which nominal forms function as parts of the clause. Substantive 
clauses introduced by ^an, ^anna, md^ clauses functioning as substantives, 
or relative clauses may function syntactically as substantives. Attributive 
and circumstantial clauses may occupy the position of adjectives. Still other 
subordinate clauses may appear where circumstantial adverbial phrases are 
otherwise found. 


Substantive Clauses 

§414. jl ‘that’ introduces a verbal clause whose predicate is either in the 
subjunctive (§§196 f.), if the action is expected, or in the perfect, if the 
action has taken place: ^ proper that you 

beware of abominations’, CjyS jl JiJl ‘God has foreordained 

that the Christian (power) be broken’. Usually, ^anna (§415) occurs instead 
of ’an with the imperfect (§196.1): *'^1 = ^\1j ijt -’^1 ‘I know that 

he is sleeping’. The future particle sa- with the imperfect may also occur: 
jl ‘He claimed that he would visit you’. 

Note 1. ’an is used to introduce direct discourse, if it is not indicated by Jli 
‘say’ (§419 a): dJI SI ^Jj S jl X^\ ‘I attest, there is no god but the (one) 
God’, uLj LTc- ^jl IjJLyl ‘They sent them word, give us back our 

camels!’, *^1 -G jl ‘One of the people called, they have 

come to you’. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, ’an occurs where in classical Arabic only 
’anna may, especially before a nominal clause which does not begin with the 
subject: liJ jl ‘You know that we are without guilt’; but also 

jU d ‘And know that every fortunate life is transi¬ 

tory’.' 

§415. jl ‘that’ introduces a nominal or a copulative clause. The subject 
follows in the accusative (§338): ^ 

told that one of the kings of India had a wife’, jZJM Jiij ij\ ‘He 
thinks that after adversity comes ease’, bjly.il cJUJ^l tibi tsUi ‘That is 
a result of your having found out our secrets’. 
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Note 1. After ^anna-ma (§416.2), the structure of the clause is free: 
UjI J Iaj ‘It was clear to me that he was a horseman’. 

Note 2. In post-classical Arabic, ^anna may introduce an indirect question: 
lip] Jjl ^ ‘He does not know how he reached us’ (see §338 

on the use of ijl with the “pronoun of the fact”). 


§416. Subordinating U ‘the fact that’ (§289) introduces a verbal clause: 
0^1 U H will certainly not acknowledge that you delayed the 

matter’, U iyi\ ‘It makes a person (§358) happy that the 

nights pass by’, ‘>^4^ ‘I amazed that you hit him’. 

Note 1. The Arab grammarians called this md U md al-mas- 

dariyyahy because this md and following verb are always replaceable by a 
verbal substantive {masdar): oIjI ^ c4^^. 

Note 2. Wherever particles introducing a clause are of the type that occur 
in constructions with a substantive, md may replace that substantive and 
permit any kind of following clause; see §§337.3; 344.1; cf. also §§261 f. On 
‘that’, see §426.1. 

Note 3. ‘being’ is used in post-classical Arabic to embed clauses in 

complex sentences. The subject of the subordinate clause appears as a gen¬ 
itive of o3^ s-^d the predicate follows in the accusative (§382) or as a pred¬ 
icate circumstantial clause (§431): blof ^ iili ‘The fact that 

he is a coward prevented him from making the journey’, elliU ^1 

people came to congratulate him, because the vizier 

had spoken to him’. 


§417. Although substantive clauses (clauses beginning with ‘that’) function 
mostly as subjects or objects, they may also serve as predicates or in apposi- 
tion: jl ‘My assumption is that you will return’, jl ^j\y^ Iaa 

‘This, namely that you go away, is not a good idea’.* They rnay 
also appear in the position of adverbial accusatives (§378): jt Jrf^j 
i) 1^11^ ‘He hired people to work for him’, ijl 

X jGjLJ ‘The Messenger of God ordered him killed, because (of the fact 
that) he became a Muslim and then returned to polytheism’. 
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Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, after verbs expressing a negative intent, 
the adverbial “that”-clause has a negative sense without being explicitly 
negative: abandoned his loved ones lest he 

have to fight for them’. 

Note 2. Clauses with ^anna in the object position or which are dependent 
on a preposition governed by a verb tend to be abbreviated. Accordingly, 
the subject of the *anna clause is added directly to the main clause, and 
the predicate follows as if it were a predicate circumstantial clause (§434): 

(^jI = .. . ij\ ‘I see that the swords will one day 

be drawn I \ jl ^jLf, ‘I am crying 

because the news from heaven has been cut off’. 


Note 3. Clauses with ^an, *anna, md may function as genitives after verbal 
substantives : condition that’, ‘while’; clauses with 

^an may function as genitive or accusative: ,jl oli or jl ‘out of fear 
that’. 


§418. a) ’an, ’anna,^ and ma may occur in constructions with all prepo¬ 
sitions,^ e.g.:^ lyU q\ lyiii ‘Then they did this until they died’, 

^1 j JLij ‘There was no doubt that he was blind’; see §437. 

Note 1. Sometimes, the preposition is lacking before ’an and ’anna as 
long as there is no ambiguity: ‘She was too mute to 

have been able to speak’ (for J^§30l),^5_^ p 

‘If you regarded her (with the intent of marriage), that would be most 
appropriate that a good relationship develop between you two’ (for Ab), 
Ojl ^ oj ‘God is not ashamed to strike a similitude’ 

(Koran 2:26; for jl ^). 

b) Certain prepositional constructions with ’anna and md may assume 
an independent role and function as conjunctions (§344), e.g. : u jL, ur 
‘as’, Q^'^as if’: ‘I regard the affair as you do’, iJlT Cj'A 

‘He fled as if he were an ostrich’, jy jLJ ijLJ jir ‘A boy whose 
tongue is as it were a bull’s tongue’; cf. also §365 b. 
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Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, ka-ma also has the meaning ‘so that’ 
and occurs with the subjunctive: ^ ‘Listen to an 

account so that you can report it some day!’; cf. §438,1. 


Clauses Functioning as Substantives 


§419. a) When elements of a sentence in the form of direct or indirect 
speech need to be inserted, they appear without an introductory particle in 
the position of a substantive: ‘Manliness consists 

of this: if you are given something, you are thankful’, liU 
o\y ^ ‘It is better for you to hear about the Mu'aydl than to see 
them’, ‘You know, we did not come to ruin 

the land’, ... ^ lij ‘It seemed good to them ,. .they should im¬ 

prison him’ (Koran 12:35). Similarly, direct speech always follows JU ‘say’: 

5j ^ ‘He said to us, the people are sleeping’. 

Note 1. ’anna may come after JI 3 only when it has the sense of ‘suppose’: 

‘When would you say he would go away’, or when the 

' ' i r ^ * Jk 

direct speech is not the object of Jl5: <D1 XP*! JJl ‘The first 

thing I shall say is that I praise God’; cf. §414.1. 


b) Likewise, indirect interrogative clauses are added without conjunc¬ 
tions: llil ‘Then she looked there to determine whether 

she saw anyone’. ‘It is clear to us where the matter 

is headed’, M ^ dL-i ‘He asked him about the sacrifice, 

whether or not it was obligatory’ (§333). 


Note 2. Notice the different possible treatments oi^ayyun (§286) as subject 
of the interrogative clause, depending on whether it is classified as part of the 
main clause or remains in the nominative as part of the interrogative clause: 

^JLp \yufj or y>Ji\ ^JLp ‘They did not agree on 

which of them was the better poet’. 


§420, Substantives referring to time are followed by substantivized clauses 
without subordinating particles in the position of a genitive: 0|3^ 

Ji^T‘That was the right time that you saw the road’, ‘after 

the year in which I met them’. The unrestricted use of such constructions 
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in all syntactic positions is possible in early stages of the language. Later, 
usage was restricted to the adverbial accusative: olkil ‘My 

arrow missed him when I shot it’; see §346. 


Relative Clauses as Substantives 

§421. Relative clauses functioning as substantives are introduced by ^ 
‘who’ (‘one who’, people who’), U ‘what’ (‘something that’), or ‘the one 
who, one which’ (§§289; 281). The relative pronoun appears in the sentence 
where a substantive would be and may function as subject or predicate, as 
object, and may occupy the position of a genitive: ji ^ Ujl 5] ‘ Aws 

is one whom you know’, J ^ 'They say with 

their mouths what is not in their hearts’ (Koran 3:167), dU IjJ U ‘Do 
what seems good to you!’; also in the vocative: 1^1 b ‘O you who 

believe’. 

Note 1. (§281.2) may also be a relative pronoun: the 

one who falls behind’. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, man and md may stand in apposition: 

^ ‘And the Muslims, the ones who follow 

the Messenger of God, are many’. In constructions with mm, relative 
pronouns are used for appositional clarification (§299 a): ^ 

‘Thirty men, driven out by poverty’, If/ ajCm iilju 

Aj ‘Aged wine, what the merchants bring’. 

§422. The relative pronoun is always the subject of a compound clause 
(§368), which, as a relative clause, has a copulative personal pronoun 
like the predicate of a compound sentence: j 

‘God knows who has strayed into unmistakable error’, U JLp 

jC0T ‘He agreed as to what the people asked’, OJ43 li 

aj oull ‘I did not find any ship before the one in which I came’. The cop¬ 
ulative pronoun may also appear in a subordinate clause governed by the 
relative clause: J0T ^ aI^T jKj ‘Therefore that which he says 

would be Paradise is (in reality) Hellfire’. The copulative pronoun may be 
lacking according to the conditions mentioned in §370: cUijT 
^ Ji ‘He is the one who is God in heaven and God on earth’ 
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(Koran 43:84), ‘Shall I bow myself to the one You have 

created of clay?’ (Koran 17:61). 

Note 1. If the relative clause is dependent on a preposition which must be 
repeated in the relative clause in combination with the copulative pronoun, 
the prepositions together with the personal suffix may be omitted in the 
relative clause: ‘Seek revenge on those people for 

what happened to you’ (where <j is omitted). 

Note 2. If the copulative pronoun refers to a 1st or 2nd person in the main 
clause, this person also appears frequently in the relative clause: 
lioAiLil lj] ‘We are the ones who, if driven back, moved forward’; cf. 

also §429.2. 

§423. ^ ‘who’ is used to refer to persons and is usually treated as a 

masculine singular, even when it refers to a female or to several people; 

^ ^*1 ^ Oor‘She was one of the slave-girls whom he 

suspected’ (§425 c), o ^ ‘Among them was one who believed in 

him’, ^ ^ ‘Whoever follows my guidance has noth¬ 

ing to fear’. Nevertheless, the construction may have ad sensum agreement: 

O jsi» vioD ‘She was among those before whom the screen 

was erected’, iiibj jyUijlJ ‘Among them there are some who listen 

to you’ (Koran 10:42). 

§424. Lo ‘what’ is used for things and is masculine singular: V ^ U IdJb 
‘This is what you have amassed for yourselves’. Sometimes it is 
used to refer to groups of people: ^ ‘That which (i.e., those 

whom) the prince had killed in captivity’ (cf. 425 c). 

Note 1. See §416 on subordinating md ‘the fact that’. 

Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, md is used for emphasis. The emphasized 
word comes at the beginning of the sentence and is followed by a clause 
introduced by md\ S^jSU U ‘It is a horseman that they have left 

behind’, <jLxJ^T U -xAU ‘It is for good luck that man was created’. In 
many cases, however, md is syntactically unimportant and is placed before 
the emphasized word as an expletive: *iiyl U Li‘So go away!’ (§303.4), 
\j^ ^ ‘ill o) I became, so to speak, a very old man’. 
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§ 425 . a) Relative clauses with and U are as a rule indefinite. As such, 
they may occur in the position of a generic genitive (§387 a): U JT 

‘all that changes’, aBI ^ ‘the most evil one that God has created’, 

^ Ji?^*tnuch of what they gave’. They also appear as qualifying geni¬ 
tives; U U ‘You do not think what we think’, jAk*’ U yX ‘the 

matter of which you are wary’ (§392.2). 

b) Relative man and md are used in paronomastic constructions to 

express uncertainty: U T gathered what I gathered, i.e., a 

certain quantity’, ^ U ^ ‘They are what they are’, i.e., ‘they represent 
something’, (jy ^ ^y ‘Some of them came down’, iilT ;Li U 
yJLSixd ‘Then he dwelled for as long as God willed’. 

c) Frequently, partitive min (§299 b) is added to relative man and md: 

^ ‘Then he gave me what he had of bread’, i.e., 

‘the bread that he had’, ^ ^ ‘Those Arabs who entered 

Syria’. In this case, md often refers to groups of people: olU U 
sUaJl ^ ^ ‘So marry such women as seem good to you’ (Koran 4:3). 

Note 1. On relative clauses with conditional implication, see §461. 

§ 426 . ^J^\ introduces definite relative clauses. According to the subject 
referred to, the relative pronoun may be singular, dual, or plural and mas- 
culine or feminine (§281); ‘Ali ^^^1 iLil; jj ‘What you said reached our 

* r ^ 

ears’, ‘I think that it is she whom he mentioned’, 

<) ones who cried for him’. 

Note 1. On occasion, occurs in the role of introductory md (§416), 
especially in constructions with ka- (§297): ‘Then 

they prayed as they used to do’, as well as in the post-classical phrase: 
^.^1 <1) Aiil ‘Thank God that .. . ’. 

§ 427 . Other interrogatives (§289) are also used as relatives: oaXJI 

knew the trick and how the king employed it’, 
Jb U dJIj ‘By God, we do not care where he went’; cf. also 

§419b. 
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Attributive Relative Clauses 

§428. An attributive relative clause occupies the position of an attributive 
adjective (§398). In attributive relative clauses, the governing substantive 
(regens) replaces the relative pronoun: J4j who struck 

me’ (cf. ‘one who struck me’). Like the attributive, the clause 

agrees with the regens in (in)definiteness. (§281) is used to make 

the clause definite. For its part, (^^1 agrees with respect to gender (num- 
her) and case with the regens: jJ ‘the man who struck 

me’, ‘people who believe’, definite y^yi P®°” 

pie who believe’, JW-I o>u5 O] ‘Thereupon his two 

sons, who had murdered him, fled into the mountains’. 

Note 1. When there is generic definiteness, the attributive clause is not 
always explicitly defined: »^l ‘You are the vizier who is not 

disobeyed’, tLiilT 0>^.. ‘They are the horsemen who protect 

the women’. 

§429. In an attributive relative clause, the copulative personal pronoun 
refers to the regens. In an indefinite relative clause, the pronoun appears 
as a rule; in a definite relative clause, it may, under the circumstances 
mentioned in §370, be dropped: ^^ 
‘When he was in Kufah, he built a mosque, which stands there even today’, 
obi ‘I saw a blind man whom a youth was leading’, 

cjlJb oJifc O] ‘The man whom you seek is at the door’. 

Note 1. The copulative pronoun may also appear in a clause subordinate 
to a relative clause: 4jl ‘The army that 

he thought was distant drew near him’. 

Note 2. The 1st and 2nd persons appearing in the main clause may reap¬ 
pear in indefinite relative^ clauses and sometimes in definite relative clauses^ 
(§422.2): ^y^ ‘You are people who are ignorant’, 

‘You are Adam, who misled mankind’. 

§430. a) In an attributive relative clause with an adjectival predicate, 
the adjective immediately follows the regens and agrees with it in case 
and definiteness; however, it agrees in gender (number) with the appropri- 
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ate subject coming afterward. That subject takes a copulative pronoun: 
olj^l ‘I saw a woman whose face was pretty’ oju.^ 
‘people whose harmfulness is severe’, ‘the to-be- 

mentioned chronicles’. 



Note 1. At times, the copulative pronoun appears with another part of the 
clause: ^ <x)l ^ ‘That is the stone which God throws 

at the one whom he wishes to throw it at’. 


b) This kind of relative clause may also function as a substantive: 
o>k ‘one whose eyes are reddened ’, ....1;^^ oUliJI Lrj 

‘The alms are only for the poor .. .and those whose hearts should be 
made to tend (to Islam)’ (Koran 9:60). 


Predicate Circumstantial Clauses 


§431. a) Circumstantial clauses, which modify and complement the gov¬ 
erning verb (cf. §§202 c; 408), occupy the position of the circumstantial ac¬ 
cusative (§§380 ff.): ^^LoJT ‘He sent to Mu^awiyah to 

ask for peace’, V C^\ JtfiS ‘He entered the room without greet¬ 

ing me’. 


b) With the imperfect, the circumstantial clause indicates action or 
intent that is conceived to be simultaneous with or following the action 
expressed by the governing verb: V ‘Then she removed 

her garments in order to bathe’, jCJJuJ ^j|3 III H went out with my 

father with the intention of hunting’. —The perfect, sometimes with qad, 
indicates a condition that already obtains: ‘They 

came to you with their breasts constricted’ (Koran 4:90). See §435 on 
nominal clauses. 


c) If the subject of the circumstantial clause is different from that of 
the main clause, a copulative personal pronoun refers to the subject of 

• ' t * * ^ 

the main clause: lyi^l ‘They approached while their horses 

galloped with them’. 

§432. Very often circumstantial clauses are governed by verbs whose literal 
meanings have faded and which have come to indicate merely Aktionsartenj 
or modes of action (§190). 
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a) ‘begin’: ‘I began to warn them’, .Xil ‘He began 

to blame him’, 0‘Suddenly the people returned’. 

b) ‘become’: ^ ‘Then it came tp the point that 

the people laughed at him’, ^ shall end up 

such that the bond between him and me will have been severed’. 

c) ‘persist’: JJiJ ‘He persisted in following lier’, 

‘Uthman remained for three days without being buried’. 

d) ‘repeat’: ‘They no longer recognized him’; cf. also 

§446.2. 


Note 1. This kind of construction is extended to some other semanti¬ 
cally related verbs, which occur in combination with ^an clauses (§414), so 
that both constructions may be used interchangeably: ^J\ SiTor 

^U3T Sir‘The ostrich can almost fly’, 

‘They wanted to kill him’. 


§433, A predicate circumstantial clause following the verb may refer to the 
object, just as a circumstantial accusative in the same position refers to the 
object (§381): oJjup j3 ‘I consider myself to have spoken the truth’, 

vilijJ S ‘We will not let you go out’, ^ -v3 oUl ‘He found the 
door already opened’, \y6 {}y-^J O Jyi ‘I witnessed the Messenger of 

God reading’, vJiS ^ y^ shall send our sister so that she 

will be with you’. 


Note 1. The subject of the circumstantial clause may also in this case be 
different from the object of the main clause: ‘You 

see that the color of my head has changed to gray’. 


Note 2. The verb of the circumstantial clause may refer to two nouns and, 
as such, is in the dual: f\yis> ^ ^1® 1®^!^ Urwah with Afra 

chatting with each other’. 

§434. After verbs of sense perception or intellectual activity, substantive 
clauses which describe an event take the form of a circumstantial clause, and 
introductory mnna is dropped (§417.2): Lib uAJ JU ‘I heard 

that your client said something bad to you’, otiSj jlUl j 1^ c^b 
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‘I saw in the dream that Amr covered me in his robe’, oU j3 jit 
'We know that the enemy of God died’, If‘It was reported to me 
that she said ... ’. 


Note 1. After ma li- (§285.1) and ma balu^ ‘why .. . ? ^ an asyndetic clause 
follows instead of the circumstantial accusative: liL J Li ‘Why did I 

not hear of you?’, tLJ I IfU Jh U ‘Why is water pouring down 

from your eye?’. 

§435. a) Predicate nominal clauses describe the condition of the subject or 
object: j ojJ used to walk with him, while his hand 

was in mine’; referring to the object: ^3 ^ ‘I met him when 

he was wearing an ornate jacket’. ' 


Note 1. Nominal clauses may appear in apposition to a circumstantial ac¬ 
cusative: ‘The kingdom 

will become diverse, partly strong and partly weak’. 


b) If it comes at the beginning of the clause, the subject of the predicate 
nominal clause may appear in the circumstantial accusative: 
ij'ii J T used to walk with him hand in hand’. Similarly, an 

adjectival predicate tends to come at the beginning and then is inserted as 
a circumstantial accusative in the main clause (§380): i\j6 cJlj 

Amr, his hands tied with a rope to his neck’ (§356 b), 
44i ^ looked at him out of the corner 

of his eye with his face turned away’, cJlT U <15IT ij\ ‘Your 

request will be fulfilled, whatever it be’. 


Appositional Circumstantial Clauses 

§436. In apposition, a circumstantial clause indicates a temporary condition 
of the regens: ^>4 ‘Whose are the dwellings that I have come 

to?’ (Beginning of an old Arabic qasidah), \^\L:\ jUiT ji^‘like the 
ass that is carrying books’ (Koran 62:5). 


Adverbial Clauses 

§437. Numerous subordinate clauses occupy the position of circumstantial 
adverbial expressions. Among them are substantive clauses that are depen- 
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dent on prepositions or adverbial accusatives; e.g.: J.3 ^ oU ajS oU^lj U 
‘We did not see him any more, because he had died before’, 
llj IjC ‘I came to her early, before morning appeared to us’, ^ iLSl 

U ^ l)\ ‘We were tormented before you came and af¬ 
ter you came’, UajAa S] jJu li ^ S \2j ‘Our Lord, do not cause our 

hearts to stray after you have guided us right!’ (Koran 3:8) (§344.2), 
U Jjt Upbj ojJLi ‘They bound him tight as soon as he woke up’; cf. 

§418. 

Note 1. See §§346; 420 on the adverbial accusative with genitive clauses. 
On mundhu, mudh ‘since’ §300, ladun (»an) ‘since’ §306, qabla ‘before’ 
§346.1. 

§438. Clauses expressing intent or purpose are introduced by li-, li-^an 

(§295) or kayj li-kay ‘so that, in order to’ and the subjunctive (§196);^ 

iiUuiM ‘J ‘I did not seize you with the intent of killing you’, O' 
f S f 

isfjl wanted to frighten me, so that I would not return’, 

^ (^1 ‘My heart longs for you, in order to meet with 

you’. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, the imperfect sometimes comes after kay- 
md (§345.1) and ka-md (§418.2) ‘so that, in order to’: ‘so that 

she says’. 


Note 2. It may happen that a clause expressing intent is coordinated 
with a circumstantial accusative (§380.1): 3"^^ 'C^y, jil J^j ^yi- Lxl 
|lfii^3 ‘The Messenger of God went out only to threaten the enemy and to 
let them know .. . 


Note 3. J (jo U or 4 'I means ‘not inclined to, not apt to, not in a 
position to do something, not capable of doing something’: ‘I 

was incapable of touching her’. 

§439. a) (§304) ‘until, as long ‘They 

traveled until the sun came up’, <5>U. ‘He remained 

alive until he reached the caliphate of Abu Bakr’, i.e., ‘He lived to see the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr’; ‘to the extent that, so much that’: 
sIjJJT ^ ‘That saddened him so much that he refused to eat break- 
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fast’, Jii)T c44t U‘What did she do to deserv^ to be killed?’; 

sometimes the consecutive ‘so that’: lj/3Us J illijT kzS\j ‘I 

saw that Heaven was parted for me so that I could enter it’. Frequently, 
hattd leads up to a concluding action, ‘until eventually, thereupon, finally’: 

{j nothing, until finally he closed the 

door in his face’, jlliJ ‘He came out and thereupon sat at the 

fire’. 


Note 1. After negative clauses, hattd has the sense of ‘before, not even 
. . .when’: come to you before your let¬ 
ters reached rne’. It is also used to introduce a sudden occurrence: u 

oUT‘I had not yet reached the door when I heard . . . 

b) Statements of fact follow hattd in the perfect, infrequently in the 
imperfect or as nominal clauses: ‘They are vis¬ 

ited so often that their dogs do not snarl’. Expected or intended actions 
are described in the subjunctive (§196): IIIju iOT ‘Be pa¬ 
tient until God will judge between us’ (Koran 7:87), J.5 JJ^QT ^ ^ 

‘We must meditate before we speak, in order that 
our words may be appropriate’. 


Note 2. A clause introduced by Hnna (§339) and by ka^anna (§365) may 
follow hattd. 


§440. a) li>] hatta frequently precedes a clause introduced by 

(§464): Jlf ISj ^ 

oa; jjl ‘There is no repentence for those who do evil deeds until, when one 
of them is visited by death, he says, indeed I repent’ (Koran 4:18). H^d 
after hattd usually has a temporal function without the conditional implica¬ 
tion common in »^i^d-clauses (§445); as a rule, the perfect comes after hattd 
^ idh d’. c)_y ‘Salma re- 

mained angry at Sa'd; finally, however, when morning came, she went to 
him and reconciled’, ^ jlT BJ ^Jj ‘He went to 

his dwelling and, when the next morning arrived, came back out’. 


Note 1. Hdha-ma (§465) may also follow hatta. 
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b) Often the continuation of the hattd clause is lacking after the Hdhd- 
clause. As a result, hattd Hdhd as a fixed construction has the meaning 
until finally’: o ‘Then they went 

out^until at last they were^ before abRajr, and then they betrayed him’, 
jir Uj ‘They went away until the third day arrived’, 

... oApj 4 i)l ‘God has been true in his promise 

towards you, .. .until you finally lost heart’ (Koran 3:152). 


§441. ‘where’ begins adverbial subordinate clauses: ^<4^ ^yJ 

^ ‘He shot the arrow where he had heard the sound’; to substan¬ 
tiate or restrict, ‘such that, as, inasmuch as’: iijT 

‘God was angry at them inasmuch as they would not be admonished’. 
Prepositions^ like bi-, min, Hid, among others, come before haythu for 
clarity: cliAl illAj ‘I provoked where it was listened to’, 

^ ^ \ ‘the body insofar as it is a body’, i.e., ‘the body 

as body, the body qua body’. 


Note 1. As with relative clauses (§§421 ff.), a copulative personal pronoun 
may on rare occasion come after haythu, or haythu may appear with parti¬ 
tive min (§425 c): O 0.>jl ‘I wanted to go back 

to where I had come from’, iL^jl ^ t^jj ‘Graze in our land 

wherever you wish’ (with conditional implication: §461.1). 


Note 2. In post-classical Arabic, the subordinate clause is at times re¬ 
duced to just a subject: j^\ *.^4^ ‘I went into where the grave was’, 

DjjJJl ^ ‘from there where the form is’, i.e., ‘as to, with respect to, 

concerning the form’. 

§442. a) H ‘when, as’ (§280), as a conjunction, indicates a particular time, 
usually in the past: ‘You treated them wrongly when 

you imprisoned them’, ^ ‘As (while) they protected 

themselves with me from the spear-tips, I did not recoil like a coward’; — 
sometimes also in the future or present: Ja ‘Do they 

hear you when you call?’, iiji J/ Ij ^ b ‘If only I could 

be alive when your people drive you out’. 
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b) Not infrequently, especially in post-classical Arabic, expresses 
a reason and means ‘since, because’: J 

‘You, since you did not treat your father kindly, will not treat me kindly’. 
Note 1. In the Koran (2:126; 14:35), ndh sometimes begins a main clause 


and indicates a time in the past, ‘once, at one time’: OJ Jl5 Slj 

aIJI Iaa ‘And once Abraham said; My Lord, make this place 

safe!’. 


§443. or jl ‘when, after’ followed by the perfect introduces an action 
that is a precondition of what takes place in the main clause: 

‘When she shot at me, she hit me with her arrow’, 13S lil 
oij ‘After he had drawn near me, he raised his hand and slapped 
me’; — sometimes giving a reason: lit 

‘Since (because) his searching had no aim, he did not reach with it 


the final objective’. 

Note 1. The main clause sometimes begins with Hj^d (§280) or fa- (§329): 

0^ ‘When they emerged, they were miss¬ 
ing seventy men’. 

§444. Uli, lib ‘while’ begins a circumstantial clause (§§407.2; 409). The 
subject comes immediately after bayna-md, baynd\ the subsequent main 
clause is often introduced by Hdh, and occasionally by fa- or fa-n^d (§280): 

cJLpI ^ ‘While I sat there one day, she approached 

me’, J4’j ^ 'While we were walking along, a man 

suddenly appeared Jj IjiljJ ji IIL: ‘Whilethey 

resolved to go to war^ they suddenly called upon one another for peace’. 

Note 1. The subordinate clause is sometimes reduced to just a subject: 



CjjCa^\ Uib ‘While it was afternoon prayer, I 

caught sight of the poor man’, illS Ulb ‘meanwhile’. 


Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, the suffix of the 3rd masculine is occasion¬ 


ally added: ollb ‘while he .. . ’, ^lib ‘while they .. . 

Note 3. In post-classical Arabic, the perfect (without qad) occurs. 
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Conditional Sentences 


§ 445 . a) There are two types of conditional sentences in Arabic: 1. real 
(or valid) conditional sentences, in which the protasis presents a statement 
of fact that is believed to be generally valid and realizable at any time as 
the precondition or premise (introductory particle nn §§450 ff.); 2. unreal 
(or unfulfilled, hypothetical) conditional sentences, in which the protasis 
presents a specific hypothetical situation or action as the presupposition 
(introductory particle law §§453 ff.). To be included among the former 
type are also sentences with conditional implication (§§460 ff.), in which 
again a statement of fact that is universally accepted as such is given as 
the premise. 


b) As a rule, the protasis precedes the apodosis (main clause). Varia¬ 
tions from this order are, however, not unusual: jj M ‘May I not 

be saved, if he is saved!’, ^ (J] would have answered, if you 

had only asked me’. 


Note 1. When dependent on introductory particles like ’mna (§338), the 
subject of the protasis may appear before the conjunction at the beginning 
of the sentence: ^ cjl 'When¬ 

ever I call them that You might forgive them, they put their fingers into 
their ears’ (Koran 71:7). The subject of the apodosis may also come be- 
fore the conjunction: OvAii p ‘Should my possessions 

disappear, I would sit down as a story teller’. 


§446. a) In conditional sentences and sentences with conditional implica¬ 
tion, the statement of fact in the premise (i.e., in the protasis), as it is 
generally valid and not restricted in time, is described in the jussive or 
perfect. In the apodosis, the verb is also in the jussive or perfect, insofar 
as it contains a generally valid result: ‘Whenever you are 

hasty, you will regret it’, Jl3 JU- ^ ‘He who roams will reach something’. 
For negative sentences, lam with the jussive is used: oj 

he does not vanish, I shall not be content’. 

b) In sentences with conditional implication, kdna, indicating the past, 
usually appears at the beginning of the sentence before the conjunction 
and indicates that the entire sentence is in the past. As a rule, kdna agrees 
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with the subject of the protasis: Whenever you 

considered your adversary stupid, he was’; see also §464 b. Sometimes kdna 
indicating the past appears before Hn. 

Note 1. Verbs that indicate mode of action (§432) are also used on occasion 
to indicate the past; in the apodosis^ the general perfect appears instead of 
the predicate imperfect: ^ ^LiJl ^ 

‘Then he began, whenever he passed by a tribe of th^e 'Arabs on the 
road to Syria, to enter into a relationship with the distinguished among 
them’. 

§447. The apodosis, which follows the protasis, is introduced by particles 
under the following specific circumstances: 

/®" (§329) begins the apodosis after nn and after clauses with con¬ 
ditional implication, if the apodosis does not contain a generally valid 
statement in the jussive, perfect, or imperfect; i.e., /a- comes: 1 . be¬ 
fore nominal and copulative clauses (§§360 ff.): ijU iL 

U5^ ‘If you scoff at us, we shall surely scoff at you, as you 
scoff’ (Koran 11:38), ‘When we come asking, 

he is not among the stingy’, cJl JUS ojUi oj ‘If you do that, 

you are an admirable young man indeed’ (§§259 f.); 2. before clauses con¬ 
taining commands and prohibitions: lij Tf you see me 

making a sign, do not enter!’, I ‘In whatever land 

you wish, settle!’; 3. before the future particles sawfa, sa-, Ian (§187): 
Jub ^ Sip oj ‘If you return, you will not encounter me’; 4. before 
the verbal particle qad (§189) and ‘it could be, perhaps’ (§342.2): 
IjAZaI jj ‘If they become Muslims, they are rightly guided’; 5, 

before an abbreviated apodosis (§448) and in most cases before an apodosis 
that does not contain a direct logical conclusion (§ 449 ). 

b) la- (§334) generally begins the apodosis of an unreal conditional 
sentence: ci- ^ 3 ^ ‘If I had not known him, I would have asked 

about him’, ^ ‘Had I been with you, I would have 

experienced your evilness’. In real conditional clauses, la- tends to be used 
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in both the protasis and the apodosis, and fa- is not used to introduce 
theapodosis: a!) 0 J 3 J/p^Ifyouare 

truthful, you have killed me; but if you are a liar, you have exposed me’. 


Note 1. Sometimes H^an ‘then’ (§284 b) introduces the apodosis: p 

Ij jdfi> \h\ ilJidl‘If kings lived forever, so would we’. It is typically also found 
in the apodosis of a sentence with an unspoken protasis: j3 ^ 

ISj cJLJ? ‘I do not follow your caprices; (if I did,) I would fall into error’. 


§448. The apodosis may be abbreviated, if the missing component of the 
clause can be inferred from the protasis (cf. §406). It is then introduced by 
fa-: lli ^ j 5] ‘If there is to be found good in any 

of you, then (it is to be found) in this one’, J/” ^ ‘He who 

does a good deed, (does it) for himself’ (Koran 41:46; 45:15). 


§449. The apodosis of real conditional sentences and sentences with condi¬ 
tional implication does not always contain an immediate logical conclusion, 
but a reply, assessment, or confirmation of the assumption made in the pro- 
tasis: “If this is so, well, such and such is the case”, e.g., c3jr oj 

JI5 ^ <J ^1 ‘If he is a thief, well, a brother of his was already a thief be¬ 
fore’ (Koran 12:77), Lilt * LliJi jt Tfyou declare that we did 

wrong, well, we had never done wrong’, ^1 p. L'U OjUj JIJ; “J U 
‘If ever you (fern.) see that our blood does not cease (flowing), well, we are 
just flesh for the sword.’ 

§450. a) jl ‘if, in case’ introduces real conditional sentences. The apodosis 
for the most part is a generally valid and always realizable statement of 
fact. The verb is in the jussive or perfect: ‘If you 

are patient, your Lord will help you’, ^ 3 ^I 
wealth one day serves me, it benefits me today’. 


Note 1. In poetry, the imperfect or energetic occurs in isolated cases: 
^ oj f ‘Banish your cares, if you feel anguish because of 

them’. 


b) If the protasis puts into question a specific fact, kdna (or yakun) is 
used with the perfect or imperfect. The perfect then indicates a fact that 
could have already been realized, while the imperfect indicates an expected 
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front, then she hcis spoken the truth’ (Koran 12:26), AiJ ^ 
^ hears part of it, then perhaps he hears all of it’. 


c) Any clause structure is possible (see §447 a) in the apodosis, provided 
it is not a generally valid conclusion. In pre-classical Arabic, the imperfect 
may appear along with the jussive and perfect (§446 a) even in a generally 
valid sense: .llj is her heir, if she has no 

children’ (Koran 4:176). 

Note 2. In a negative apodosis, lam appears with the jussive. In pre- 

classical Arabic, Id may occur with the jussive: S 

‘If you call them to the guidance, they do not heed you’ (Koran 

7:193). 

Note 3. See §§456 ff. on Hn in disjunctive, concessive, and oath clauses. 

§451. I 4 ] ‘if, if ...ever’ (< Hn~md §290) functions like Hn: UjLi5 ill 

^ oliliJI ‘If you ever count the good deeds, I shall also speak 

about them’. Relatively frequently, the energetic follows: jL^\ 

‘If you (fern.) ever see any mortal, then say ... ’ (Koran 19:26). 

Note 1. On disjunctive Hmma, see §459; on Hmm.d-ld, see §314. 

§452. a) ‘if not, unless’ (§45) is used only in pre-classical Arabic to intro¬ 
duce negative conditional clauses. The jussive always follows: Sll 

^ ‘Unless you do this, there will be upheaval in the 
land and a great corruption’ (Koran 8 : 73 ). 

b) Mjj ‘and if not, otherwise’ occurs as a negative alternative to a 
positive ^m-clause whose apodosis (‘then it is good, all well and good’ l^) is 
usually left unexpressed. In the apodosis, the perfect expressing a generally 
valid conclusion follows wa-Hlld: SJ 3 ‘If 

you keep your promises (that is good), and if not, I shall knock off your 
head’. With a similar meaning, wa~Hlld comes after a command: 

lJP ‘Obey me, otherwise I will abandon you!’. 

Note 1. See §310 for Hlld as a particle of exception. See also §456. 
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§453. a) ^ ‘if’ introduces an unreal or potential conditional sentence 
which contains a hypothetical presumption of a specific unrealized event. 
The apodosis is as a rule introduced by la-. Earlier stages of Arabic 
used the perfect and imperfect with their aspect function after law (§§180 
ff.): Mu 5 ^ ‘If we knew how to fight, we would follow you’, 

^ ^ ‘If they had caught me, they would have 

given up the pursuit of someone else’, S j] 

^ U ‘If you call upon them, they will not hear your call; and if 

they had heard, they would not have answered you’ (Koran 35:14). 

b) Frequently in classical Arabic and regularly in post-classical, the 
perfect is used in a generally valid sense (§446 a); Ia-SVs- ^ 
‘If he had (were to have) loved passionately, he would not 
waver (have wavered)’. To express the past explicitly, kdna may be used 
with the perfect: p ‘If you had called us, we would 

have heeded you’. 

Note 1. To express an absurdly unreal condition, law is sometimes 
strengthened through the addition of Hn: U ^ p oj 

<j [plJ> ever it were to happen that the uncle of Moses came to you 

as a convert to Islam, what would you do to him?’. 


Note 2. See §§457 f. on law in wish and concessive sentences. 

§454. 51 P occurs in place of law when a nominal or copulative clause fol¬ 
lows (§§360 ff.): Slip jllil JI P Tf I would come 

to so-and-so, the wine-merchant, maybe I could find some wine with him’. 

Note 1. In poetry, law ^anna occurs as jljJ law-anna. 


§455. MiJ ‘if not’ in classical Arabic is always followed by a noun in the 
nominative: c4^l U cilUl ‘If it were not for the love of your people, 

I would not have come’. A substantive clause (§§414 f.) introduced by ^an 
or vanna may also follow: U jl ‘If you 

were not perverting most of my subjects with^ your words, I would not 
have imprisoned you’, vi p^^ J^T oW 6^ tongue of the 

elephant were not turned upside down, he would speak’. 
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Note 1. The personal pronoun in the form of either an independent pronoun 
or a personal suffix may follow: ^ I'Jij or ‘if it were not for you, but 

for youh 


Defective Conditional Sentences 

§456. Sentences containing oaths are usually introduced by Hn, Hlld] nn for 
negative, Hlld for positive oaths: ‘By my life, if you 

do not recite the verse for me!’, i.e., ‘Recite the verse for me!’; frequently, 
after verbs expressing oaths: IJajI 6 j vilJjLij ‘I swear to 

you by God that you shall never leave this place!’. 

Note 1. lamma may appear in place of Hlld,] again, the perfect follows: 
lil dlJLil ‘I ask you not to inform me’ (§334.1). 

§457. Sentences expressing wishes are frequently introduced by law: , it ^ 
43 Tf I only knew him!’, p Tf only you had a black 

beard and head!’, Uxt cJLi ^ ‘If you had asked him to stay with 

us!’ (i.e., Ask him to ...’), 1.1^ Ijul ‘Be would like 

there to be a wide space between him and her’. 

Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, law-id and law-md in interrogative sen- 
fences have the meaning ‘why not ...?’: ^ ddS jj U^'Ij 

‘Why do you not bring the angels to us, if you speak truly?’ (Ko¬ 
ran 15:7), ‘Why did he not defend him?’. 

§458. Hn and lav) clauses coordinated by wa- function as concessive clauses. 
The verb is in the perfect, and in pre-classical Arabic at times in the jussive: 

^ ^ ‘He has guided you, though formerly you 

were gone astray’ (Koran 2:198), jQl ^3 ioLi ^ ‘Had 

I known (it), I would have rushed after him, even if he had gone into 
Hellfire’. Often, only components of the sentence that supplement the 
main clause follow wa-law: ‘Then the prince 

commanded him to be brought in, even though he had to be carried’, 
3 J 3 kAfl b ly_^‘Be steadfast in fairness, even if it goes 

against yourselves!’. 

§459. a) Disjunctive conditional clauses are introduced by Hn ... wa-Hn or 
Hmmd ... wa-Hmmd: ^ jj jlT jjj Jip ^ 
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Ji ‘If his shirt has been torn from the front, then she has spoken 
the truth ...If his shirt is torn from behind, then she has lied’ (Koran 
12:26-27) (§450 b). Before the second part of the sentence, wa-Hn, wa- 
Hmmd may be replaced by ^aw (§331): ijjlj oj ‘Kyou 

draw near, we shall embrace (you), or if you turn away, we shall withdraw’, 
i.e., ‘Either you approach, then we embrace you, or you turn away, then we 
withdraw’. 


b) Disjunctive sentences beginning with Hn .. .wa-Hn/^aw and nmma 
.. .wa~Hmmd/^aw may appear instead of alternative conditional sentences 
(§452 bj. Accordingly, the verb is in the generally valid perfect: Uj 

cJUijl yn)l ‘Either you come to me tonight, or I will do it (i.e., will come 
to you)’. Frequently, an *an-clause follows nmmd (§414) in such alternative 
disjunctive sentences: 0 ^ ^ji lyLaJ 

‘He sent to them: Either lay down your arms or declare war’. 


Note 1. Consistent with the conditional implication in alternative sen¬ 
tences, the perfect usually also appears with ^aw (§331) or ’am (§333) in 
disjunctive sentences: ‘It is all the same 

for them, if you warn them or do not warn them’ (Koran 2:6; 36:10), 

ip , 

1^1 IjtLi ‘It does not matter whether they want or do not want’, 

* p ^ t f 

liiU jl ‘We shall drive you away, whether you are a liar 

or speak the truth’. 


c) As disjunctive particles, ’in and Hmmd (§332) may also join alter¬ 
native elements of the sentences: 0 J 3 O! ^ ‘What is 

said is said, be it truth or be it falsehood’, U] Oj ^!3 

‘And others are deferred to God’s commandment, whether 
He chastises them, or turns toward them’ (Koran 9:106). 


Sentences with Conditional Implication 

§460. In sentences in which the relationship of the protasis and the apodosis 
constitutes a generally valid condition (§445), the verb as a rule, according 
to §446, is in the jussive or perfect, regardless of what formal structure they 
have. Thus, it can be said also for clauses expressing commands, questions, 
or wishes that if the apodosis follows them, their verb will be in the jussive 
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(cf. §412):^ ‘Live with contentment, and you will be a 

king’, ^LijI Jil ^ ‘Do you wish to go to the leader of the 
Syrians? Then you will be given gifts’ (cf. §296.3), J cJ ‘If 

only I had wealth, then I could spend it!’. 

§461. a) Relative particles (§289) often begin generalizing sentences with 
conditional implication: md ‘whatever (else)’, man ‘whoever’, etc. In the 
protasis and the^ apodosis, the verb is always in the jussive or perfect: 

^ ‘Whatever else I forget, I shall not forget your face’ 
(§450.2), ‘Whichever of those two you wish to, pay homage 

to him!’ (§447 a), *(1 ^ f ^ If sinyone overlooks what is due 

him, I shall not overlook it’ (§449), jJl ^ ^ ‘If (when¬ 

ever) you ask me about the most evil of mankind, I would say ... ’. 

Note 1. After hay^u (§441), the conditional implication is expressed by 
the perfect; ‘May he go wherever he desires!’. 

Note 2. On rare occasion, Hn may be used as an indication of conditional 
implication with relatives; ^ o] ‘If anyone’. 

b) In constructions with conditional implication, the relative may of¬ 
ten appear with generalizing md (§290): d ^ ^ fcl; Uj; 

0^}^. cA) ^ ‘Whatever miraculous sign you might bring to enchant us 
with, we will not believe you’ (Koran 7:132), \liuS Uil ‘Wherever 

I go, I meet Sa'd’. 

Note 3. In constructions with other particles, md also has a generalizing 
function: haythu-md ‘wherever’ (§441). The imperfect may also come after 
seldom-used H^-md ‘then whenever’ (§442). 

§462. U ‘while’, occasionally also ‘as often as’, is followed as a rule by 
the perfect: olcfl <^3^^ ^ ‘Anxiety answers as often as you call it’. 
The structure of the main clause is arbitrary: jp u u 

‘I shall not forget gour crying as long as I walk on the earth’, 

U ‘I lower my eyes while my neighbor (fern.) ap¬ 

pears before me’. 
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Note 1. Sometimes, mahma (§290) may be used in this function: 

‘As long as you do good, we shall not dismiss you’, 11^ 
tliU. <lP“j o\Syi ^ ‘ Y/henever be looks at any of the things in 

existence, he recognizes the mercy of their creator’. 


Note 2. In post-classical Arabic, this use of md is clarified by the addition 
of ‘last, continue’. After U ‘as long as’, the predicate follows as a 
predicate circumstantial clause or as a circumstantial accusative (§§382 b; 
432). 


§ 463 . ‘every time that, whenever, as often as’ as a rule occurs with 
the perfect: <^1 £l4 jO UJr‘Whenever its messenger came 

to a nation, they called him a liar’ (Koran 23:44). When the elative 
follows (§§124 ff.), kulla-md with the appropriate apodosis^ corresponds 
to the use of ‘the more ... the more’: jLil 

‘The more strange the news was, the more they were astounded by it’, 
S_^l Ijt J)^‘The more he spoke, the better he got’ (§446 b). 


§ 464 . a) li] ‘then when, if’ begins temporal adverbial clauses (cf. §442) with 
conditional implication. The always possible stated fact may occur once (‘as 
soon as’) or several times (‘as often as’). As a rule, the perfect appears in 
the protasis, while the structure of the apodosis is free. When the state¬ 
ment is conceived of as generally valid, the perfect may also occur in the 
apodosis rather than the imperfect: 

‘The believers are only those whose hearts are filled with fear when¬ 
ever God is mentioned’ (Koran 8:2), HjIj alJS Jij ISj ‘As soon as he 
does this, we will form our opinion’, j‘If you wish, 
give them what they desire’ (§447a). In pre-classical Arabic, the subject fre¬ 
quently comes immediately after the conjunction: ojfcl 15] ‘When 

the stars are scattered’ (Koran 82:2). 


Note 1. In pre-classical Arabic, the imperfect, and rarely the jussive, may 
appear in the protasis: oj soon as the noble 

one is irritated, he becomes angry’. 
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Note 2. In pre-classical Arabic, is sometimes used without conditional 
implication, n^d then has the sense of ndh. In classical Arabic, Hdhd 
coming after hattd also has the same meaning. See §440. 


b) kdna is regularly used before the conjunction (§446 b) to indicate the 
past tense: ISt olT‘Whenever I complained, he showed me 

compassion’, it may happen that kdna, when it comes first, agrees with the 
subject of the apodosis: f ^ ci^"‘When people attacked 

me, I attacked them’. This is the rule when the imperfect follows in the 
apodosis (§192): Alt cXjJ \}>\ *^j^‘The old woman used to 

be silent before him whenever he spoke to her’. 


§465. UUj ‘when, while’ is treated like Hdhd and occurs instead of Hdhd, 
if the events described in the protasis and apodosis occur simultaneously: 

Uli^l ‘When they (fern.) go away, they walk at a leisurely 
pace’, Ulij <1 cJb ‘I said to him, leave, while the stars 

are out!’, UlS] ob S ‘The witnesses should not refuse, when 

they are called’. 
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1. Nouns with Pronominal Suffixes 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Acc. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Acc. 

Sg. 1. Pers. 

JM 


jjy- 




2. m. 

i*L5jL: 

(iljjL** 


<a1.Z5jLm 


liUJjL: 

2.f. 

vi^jLs 

‘4?j^ 



<^jLi 


3. m. 

iijL; 

OjLi 

iijLj 

i3^u 


iJjL; 

S.f, 

l^jU 



\^^jLs 


Lw 

Du. 2. 

U^jU 



Ia.^Caj^Lu' 


lA^*i^L4S 

3. 



U^JjU 




PI 1. 


Ia3^Lj» 


liSjU 



2. m. 


] c^ ’> 

\ 

1 ' - 


\ cM> \ 

2. f. 



3. m. 

jhSjL: 






S.f. 








Dual 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

5^. A Pers. 


dp 



2. m. 



*£jlA5jl_4i 

(ilAAi^L.2 

3. m. 

tfl.^L42 

4^jL; 

d L4^ 


Plural 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Sg. 1. Pers. 

jP' 

3j^ 

pp 

jiijU 

2. m 


tilJjL; 

liblijLi 


3. m. 

oyjLs 

4a5jL*» 

ijlijU 

cUjUi 
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2. Nouns Ending in -a 



Sk- 

Du. Nom. 

Obi. 

PI. Nom. 

Obi. 

Sg. L Pers. 


,^Ui!u 




2. m. 






3. m. 

oliio 

oUiil 

<;dl: 

0^ fl.i* 



3. Nouns Ending in -t 



Sg. Nom./Gen. 

Acc. 

Du. Nom. 

Obi. 

PI. Nom. 

Obi. 

5^. /. Pers. 







2. m. 


JbfclS 




uLpIS 

2.f. 

c^lS 

i^l3 

cUpIS 


6^ is 

f^lS 


4. Basic Stem of the 3-RadicaI Verb (Active) 



Perf. (a) 

Imperf. (a) 

Subj. 

Juss. 

Energ. I 

Energ. II 

55 . 3. m. 



^- 


0^ 


S.f. 

•jiJLkj) 


Jii? 

jii: 


0^ 

2. m. 

iJ1a1a5 

JiS; 

Jii; 

Jii; 


jliiJ 

2.f. 






cA^" 

1. 

0».L«i3 

jii| 




0\ 

Du. 3. m. 

>ui 

jHiiU 





S.f. 


0>Ui: 

HiiJ 




2. 


jHii? 

>UL“ 

Miij 



PI. 3. m. 





iiA^ 


S.f 



cA^ 


0.^ 


2. m. 



l^liuLf 


0^ 


2. f 





jLiii; 


1. 

ilL^ 

JiJu 

Jiiu 

Jii; 

0^ 

0 ^ 
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Imperative 


Sg. m. 

/■ 

Du. 

Pi m. 

/• 

(O) Jii! 


Hiil 

1^1 

6^] 

(0 

M- 

hJi 



(«) Jii' 


Hiii 

1^1 

oiiil 


Active Participle 


Sg. m. 

P/. m. 

.9s, /. 

Pil 

Jf'i 


iipij 



5, Basic Stem of the 3'Radica] Verb (Passive) 



Perf. 

Imperf. 

Subi. 

Juss. 

Energ. I. 

Sg. m. 

-j- 





S.f. 


jii; 

Jii; 

Jii; 


2. m. 


Jii; 

Jii; 

Jii? 


2.f. 

• j 



u^' 


L 

oli 





Du. 3. m. 

yj 

jHiij 



0^: 

S.f. 

\iLJ 

j>Ui; 



j>Uij 

2. 

u£Li 

(j^UjoJ 


Mil; 

OMiiJ 

Pi S. m. 

.f * 


yijuaj 

ly«Lu 


S.f 



6^- 

6^: 


2. m. 

P 

6y^" 

lyii^’ 

lyjutj) 


s.f. 

CnUi 




(jLliijiJ 

1. 

iliJ 

■' 

JiU 

Jiij 

Jii; 

0^ 


Passive Participle 

Sg. m. 

Pi m. 

Sg.f 

p/. f 

Jjiii 

f t 

* - 



CxOjd JboJuLo jj MS 
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6. 3-Radical Derived Verbs 



Basic st.em (I) 

Form II 

Form III 

Form IV 

Perf. act. 







Per/, pass. 







Imperf. act. 






j4: 

Imperf. pass. 







Juss. act. 







Juss. pass. 


J^- 





Imper. 







Act. part. 





Jtiii 

LujLa 

i^r 

Pass. part. 


jyjt; 




»» • f 

Jii. 

Verbal subst. 






j^l 



Form V 

Form VI 

Form VII 

Form VIII 

Form X 

Per/, act. 

Jiju 

Ji\i5 



JilL:] 

Perf. pass. 

Jii; 




- • j ^ 

Imperf. act. 





flT.?. 1 

Imperf. pass. 


jiui: 




Juss. act. 




J^- 


Juss. pass. 





1 . M fl . . ^ t 

Imper. 

Jii; 

JiU5 

J^! 



Act. part. 

1 ii tf v'ff 

JtUii 




Pass. part. 

jiii; 


L» .. A 

L» ji 


Verb, subst. 

Jii; 


jui-1 

juil 



CxOjd JboJuLo jj jALo^ MS 
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IX Form 

XI Form 


Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Sg. 3. m. 

J^! 



J^i 

i « 

JUIj 


S.f. 

cSmi] 

Jii; 

? », s J, « 

cJuil 

Jliil 

JUij/ Jlii;/Jjliij 

S. m. 

cilii] 

Jii; 

s s », « «, 

viJJlii! 

Jliir 

Jlijj/Jliii / 

2.f. 

Jiiil 


jiib 

^uil 

OOlii? 

JliL" 

1. 


i .i 

JiiV Ji>V 

cJjViil 

i .( 

JUil 

JliiV juiV jliil 

Du. 3. m. 


A t 


•^uil 

jjSIlijj 

SUuu 

3.f. 

llLkij 


>ui5 

dui] 

jS/lioj 

viiL- 

2. 

u3iiii 


Mjfcij 

uSiiiil 

ovui- 

•^uL" 

Pi 3. m. 

IjLil 

' 1 . 




ijjui 

3.f. 

c^! 

64^: 



Cf4^' 


2. m. 

•^! 


lyiaiJb 

•^'uii 


IjJUi: 

2.f. 


64^ 

•iui 

0\UUiJ 

^Ul; 


1. 

Uik»! 

Jii; 


djui! 

JUi 

Jui'/Jui/jui' 

Imperative sg. m. ^ 

jii] f 

Sg. m. Jliij/jliil/jjlii! /• J^> 

- r~r, ttt; 

Participle sg. m. f. 

5p, m. Jlii* /. yUi* 

Verbal subst. 

jiU) 


j>U»! 



XII Form 

XIII Form 

XIV Form 

XV Form 

Perf. 





Imperf. 

s $ 




Juss. 



LjLkJLfiiJ 


Act. part. 




jliLo 

Verbal subst. 


J!>y) 

J>^) 



j) CaAa JboJuLo jj OU'5^5A jALo^ MS ^iS^^uo 
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7. II-Geminate Verbs 


Basic Stem (I) 


Active 

Passive 


Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Sg. 3. m. 



hr^i! 

h 


b-i br^b 

3. f. 

o3j 


"^yr^y! '^yr^'^y 

OJj 

b 

b! br^b 

2. m. 

oiSj 


iyfly! ^y/V:>y 


f » 

^y 

bf br^b 

2.1 

oSSj 



oSjJ 

y>y 

Jb 

1. 

oi3j 

y 


oS^j 

i-i 

brb r^b 

Du. 3. m. 





oi5>: 

H 

3. f. 

t=Sj 

o'y 



oiy 


2. 

Ur j5j 

ol5>- 

^^y 

/ 

UrSjJ 

oiy 

^b 

PL 3. m. 






bb 

3. f. 


6^ ^3?. 



by^y. 


2. m. 


oyy 

^^y 


' 1 * 
OM'J 

bb 

2.f. 


o^'^y 



bb 

bb 

1. 

USSj 

b 

’'^yrpjr^yi 


1 $ 

^y 

bibibf *^b 


, 

/ 


, 

— — 


Imperative Sg. m. /. Du. \Sj PL m. \yj f. 


Act. part. Sg. m. Slj 

/. 5S|j Pass. part. 59 . m. /■ 



Form II 


Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Imperat. 

Part. 

Verb. Subst. 

Active 

^ £ 

• 



^yy, 


Passive 







Form V 


Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Imperat. 

Part. 

Verb, Subst. 

Active 


.jSJfC 



lijU 


Passive 





.5iA« 



CxOjd JboJuLo jj jALo^ MS 
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Form IV 

Form III 

Form VI 

Form VII 

Form VIII 

Form X 

Perf. act. 

Sg. 3. m. 

y _ 

5b 

5b 

5b) 

^jl 


2. m. 

ojSji 

oisij 




O 

Perf. pass. 

Sg. 3. m. 





jjjl 


2. m. 


^hsj 



' • iA 


Imperf. act. 










*\' 

i.! 

i. 

i ; 

Sg. 3. m. 







PL 3. m. 




' m * 


' i i. ' 

0 

3.f. 







Imperf. pass. 







Sg. 3. m. 

i , 




% 


PL 3. m. 

• ^ 
oyj. 

6j>b- 



^ i - 


S.f. 


ojjl^ 




jjSjlAj 

Juss. act. 







Sg. 3. m. 

yMiwi 

5?bi 


Svij/ 



PL 3, m. 


b^!>: 




ijSjusJ 

S.f. 







Juss. pass. 




y? r^:k.r^'^:k 



Sg. 3. m. 

5 i/i * 1*- .* 

^jl! ^yJ ■> V- 

^y/^bi /55b- 

Slj^/Sljij/iSl/ki 

•^J?/ 

j )j i yLtaj/ .i 

PL 3. m. 


b'b 





S.f 


65%' 





Imperat. Sg. m. 


5b/5b/5?b 

5b/5b/5%‘ 



S^A-i]/ SJa-I)/ 

/• 

' y) 

M'j 

s?5b 

jy. 



Part. act. 

t j 

V 

5i^ 

'txi 

t *j 

A>» 

"«C ^ 

*^> 

2 : , / 

J%Cw>b4 

Part. pass. 

s'f 

V 

sbi 

siji: 

s */ 

■>.A* 


2 / 

Verb, subst. 

Sl5jl 

Sis, 

‘b 

Slsjl 




CxOa JboJuLo jj jALo^ MS ^iS^uo 
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8. l~hamzah and I-Weak Verbs 



I-’ Roots 

I~w 

Roots 

i-y 

Roots 


Form I 

Form IV 

Form I 

Form IV 

Form I 

Form IV 

Perf. act. 

A 






Sg, m. 

3 





Perf. pass. 







Sg. 3. m. 

i 

yp 

Ms 




Imperf. act. 

Sg. 3. m 

t 








{ 

j £ 

f i 



1. 

yp 


J*f J* 

y^\ 


Imperf. pass. 
Sg. 3. m. 


yp 




Iry 

1. 

yj 

yj 





Subj. act. 

Sg. 3. m. 


yp. 





1. 


yp 



yd^ 


Subj. pass. 

Sg. 3. m 

yp- 

yp 



Iry 

>3i 


. 1 

J 

, i 

. 1 

> 


1. 

yp 

yp 



y-P 

>3* 

Imperat. sg. 


3 




i 

j^y 

Part. act. 

’3 

yp 

J^'3 




Verb, subst. 

3 

jiLj 

ip- 

jUul 

3^' 

JUjJ 



I-’ Roots 

I-ti; Roots 


VIII Form 

VIII Form 


Act. 

Pass. 

Act. 

Pass. 

Perf. 5^. 5. m. 





Imperf. Sg. 3. m. 

'At 

*<Xt 

J^y_ 



1. 

y3\ 

/ 

»< 1 


J^"‘ 

Subj. Sg. 3. m. 





1. 

Jcl 



J^\ 

Imperat. Sg. 

jfw 1/ 




Part. 

t * 

ypy 

Joy* 


J*^y 

Verb, subst. 

3psj 


JLoj] 


CxOdO JboJuLo jj MS 
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9. The Verb *see’ 


Active 



Form I 

Form IV 


Perf 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Perl. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Sg. S. m. 

Jj 


Ji 

J 

ijJ. 

/ 

S.f. 

oij 

<S'J 

'y 

Ojl 


y 

2. m. 

Oj|j 


y 



y 

2.f. 



<?■>" 


yJ 

* 

• 

1. 

CI^Ij 

cfJ 

j5 

Oiji 

‘/j’ 

j 

Du. 3. m. 

tl- 

0^1 Jd 

tiji 


oU 

V. 

S.f. 

4 

o'dj^ 


4 

O^iJ 


2. 

Uil; 



Uijl 

oU' 

V' 

Pi 3. m. 




'jj' 


^sy 

S.f. 

db 

ifS 

i}-jL 

65J' 

OiJ- 

yj. 





, i 



2. m. 

’r--5 

oVj 

^Vy 

'fd\ 


^^y 

2.f 

O^'j 


yj 


yy 

yy 

1. 

dj 

ijy 

:? 

'^J 


p 

y 

Imperative Sg. m. oj 


Pi m. Ijj 

i 

Sg. m. j\ 

Pi m. Ijjl 


Du. 




Du. tjl 



/• 


fo’.j 

/• jj} 


/• Oi) 


Passive 



Form I 

Perf. 

Form IV 

Perf 

Form I h IV 
Imperf. 

Form I & IV 

Juss. 

Sg. 3. m. 

3J 


J 

ijy 

y 

S.f 

c4ij 



y 

2.f 

O^j 

v^jl 

yJ 


Du. 3. m. 


kj 



Pi 3. m. 

'rj 

W 

Oiy 


S.f 


6.J 

yd 

yy 


j) CaAa JboJuLo jj OU'5^5A MS 
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10. Il-Weak Verbs 


Basic Stem (I) 


Perfect Active 

Perf. Passive 

Sg. 3. m. 



f. 


3./. 

Owoij 




2. m 


6>f 



2.f. 



Oir 


1. 


<ZJj^ 



Du. 3. m. 

uii 

jjU 

Ul; 

UJ 

S.f. 


Vj\j> 

liilJ 


2. 


'^Irf 

Uir 

ui.? 

PL 3. m. 


IjjU 



S.f. 


6>f 

cr^; 

6^ 

2. m. 

t 

y>f 

r 

f- 

2. f 


0^>f 

ijcr 

ot? 

1. 


I3>f 

ll^r 

ii:^ 


Imperfect Active 

Imperf. Passive 

Sg. 3. m. 



f^: 


S.f 


^ c 

f'^ 

flL“ 

2. m. 





2. f 





1. 

^ -t 

-» t 





r^' 

f. 

Du. 3. m. 


o!j'V*5»J 


^jUUj 

3. f 

jUjiJ 

o\jy^ 

ijUuj 


2. 


ij\j^ 

jUlb 


PI. 3. m. 





S.f 


Ojrfi 



2. m. 

Oy>^ 




2. f 




6^" 

1. 




^IaJ 


CxOjd JboJuLo jj jALo^ MS 
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Subjunctive Active 

Subj. Passive 

Sg. 3. m. 

- j 


r%: 


3.f. 


jyfj 


flL' 

S. m. 





2. f. 





1. 

f'jii 



^151 

Du. 3. m. 


Ij^fj 

liiij 

U\i: 

8.f. 

\joyaj 

\j^ 

Ulli 

UU: 

2. 

Lo^pdJ 

IjyaJ 

UO; 

Uli: 

PI. 3. m. 

1 ' 

\y>yH 


I^IL: 

i^iL: 

3. f. 

0^- 

6>*j 

6^ 

6^' 

2. m. 


\yjU^ 

1^11= 

l^li; 



Oj^ 



1. 






Jussive Active 

Juss. Passive 

Sg. 3. m. 

^ } 

->^1 

?■ 

• "-f 

3. f. 

jL£" 


f 

jLi; 

2. m. 



f 


2.f. 





1. 



/' 


Du. 3. m. 


\jyfj 

Ull; 

Uli: 

s.f. 


\j^ 

Lelli 

uiL- 

2. 



Ull^ 

iJol^ 

PL 3. m. 

, ^ 


I^UJ 


s.f. 


oyif4 


0^- 

2. m. 


\jjy.aJ 

1^1L~ 

lyolij 

2. f. 


Oj^ 

Cr^“ 


1. 



_ 't _ 

jLi- 


CxOjd JboJuLo jj jiiJLo^ ^OiJ^ MS 
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Imperative 


Sg. m. 


Irf 

r 

/■ 




Du. 


\j^ 

Ul; 

PL m. 



lyl- 

/• 


Ojrf 



Sg. m. 
/• 


Active Participle 


a 




ortj 


Passive Participle 






CxLo JbOJuLo jJ jALo^ MS 
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Form II 


Active 

Passive 

Perf. 

f3i 


CM 



'^y 

Imperf. 

fPi 

tH 

f^- 

fPi 


* i.'> 

r^- 

Juss. 

fPi 


fP' 

fP~ 

»i> 


Imperat. 



fy 




Part. 

* yCf 


fP 

'Cf 


* 5'^ 

r-^ 

Verb, subst. 


^ ^ 

£iLj 






Form III 

Form V 

Form VI 


Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Perf. 


hP 

cP 

.. -i' 


p>^" 



yp 



jjL^ 

.i 

Imperf. 


f3^. 

(P- 

c'Si^- 

( 





. c. 

jyj2jJ 



Juss. 




ypi 




yM4 



•s .. 



Imperat. 

f-?^ 


yp 





yp 






Part. 



fp^ 

f.V^ 

h'^ 






I'S , 



Verb, subst. 


fi^ 

f'5lL= 


j 






CxOjd JboJuLo jj jiiJLo^ ^OiJ^ MS 
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IV Form 

IV Form 

VII Form 

VIII Form 

X Form 

Perf. act. 






Sg. 3. m. 


jUl 

fliij 


^ULij 

1. 


o>i 



viJJLi! 

Perf. pass. 






Sg. 3. m. 






L 

0:^1 


- •-•t 

olai 

oi^i 

Imperf. act. 






pass. 

'\ 2 i 

jIJij 

^liL 



Juss. act. 




*r 


pass. 




‘r 


Imperat. Sg. m. 



(*^] 

‘^1 


f- 






Active part. 





i» • ■* 

pass. 


:ui 

^"ui: 

fiii: 

^ULi.4 

Verbal subst. 

coiij 

SjL^I 


ffe' 



CxOjd JboJuLo jj jALo^ ^OiJ^ MS 
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11. Ill- Weak Verbs 


Basic Stem (I) 


Perfect Active 

Perf. Passive 

Sg. 3. m. 

LfJ 

US 


s!r 

4 ^" 

3.f. 


dUS 


6i>2 


2. m. 


o_^S 

o»^J 

6j> 

^ > 

2,1 


o jiS 

Ca*^ 



L 

i •', 

Ovs.^ 

o^S 

c^' 

i * 


Du. 3. m. 


1>pS 




3. f. 


lUS 


153;^ 


2. 

Uiij 

bf^S 

Ui^ 


uLti 

PI 3. m. 


I^S 

1^' 



3. f. 

Osij 

63^^ 

6s^ 



2.f. 





i •» . 

2, f. 

OVj 





1 . 


Ij^S 


15 ^>; 



j) CaAa JboJuLo jj OU'5^5A jALo^ MS ^iS^^uo 
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Imperfect Active 

Imperf. Pass. 

Sg. 3. m. 

uj;>l 





3. f. 


P^ 

lP^ 



2. m. 

^P 

Pxi 


j^yj 


2. f. 





oUx! 

i. 


P'^ 


t 

_^y\ 


Du. 3. m. 


Op'^ 

oP^ 

pjJP 

Up^i 

3. f. 



oP^ 

pjyj 

oP^ 

2. 


oP'^ 


pjyj 

oP^ 

Pi 3. m. 




o^y^- 

uP^. 

3. f. 

Oifjid 

dP^. 

oi^ 

Ojj^ 

Oy-^ 

2. m. 


6P^ 



dp^ 

2J. 


dp^ 

tjUij 

Oj>^“ 


1. 

J ^ 

1 P^ 


1 

1 ^ 

1 



Subjunctive Active 

Subj. Pass. 

Sg. 3. m. 

PJ. 

py 



3. f. 

PP 

P^ 


P 

2. m. 

(Jp 

py- 

iP^ 

P 

2. f. 

<Jp 


CP 

p 

1. 

PP 



P 

Du, 3. m. 


vpx. 

iiiju 


3. J. 

Py 

vpj5 

uiij 

l^Aj 

2. f. 

Py 

\^Xi 

P 


Pi 3. m. 

Py 

py 


\p*.>j 

3J. 

y:*y 


oiib 


2. m. 

Py 

pxi 

ijiL- 

I^Aj 

2. 

^y 

ijyS-X) 



t. 

CMp 

j^X> 

P 

P 


CaAa JboJuLo jj 01^5^5^ jALo^ MS ^iS,^uo 
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Jussive Active 

Juss. Pass. 

Sg. S. m. 

c>- 

i}i 

3i 

B 

S.f, 

c>' 


ji5 

B 

2. m. 


& 



2,f. 

i^y 




1. 

o' 



B 

Du. 3. m. 


l3Xjj 

liiju 

ttii 

S.f. 

^y 

\^j5 

UiiLf 

tix 

2. 

^y 

l3ijj 

it al'i 

i^jb 

PL 3. m. 


\^Xi 



S.f 





2. m. 

\^y 

l^ytvXj 

Ijiiij 

I^^JJ 

2. 

^y 



" ^ 

(j^jJ 

1. 

cy 

& 


B 



Energetic I Active 

Energ. I Pass. 

Sg. 3. m. 

^y 




S.f 

y^y 

03^1; 



2. f 

oty 


y^ 

i ^ t* 

Du. 3. m. 

y^y 




PI. 3. m. 

yy 


Oi^l 


S.f 

y^y 


jbiilj 



CaAa JboJuLo jj 01^5^5^ jALo^ MS ^iS,^uo 
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Form U 

Form in 

Form IV 

Form V 

Form VI 

Perf. act, 

Sg. 3. m. 

J 

J-i 




1. 



i4iii 

o4^ 


Perf. pass. 






Imperf. act. 




J^- 


pass. 






Subj. act. 






Juss. act. 


tJMi 




pass. 






Active part. 

jii 



jjii* 

u3Mii 

pass. 




/ti... A 


Imperat. 

Ji 



JE 


Verbal subst. 

•» 


liil 





Form VII 

Form VIII 

Form IX 

Form X 

Perf. act. 

Sg, 3. m. 


^'1 



1. 

O'^jsb] 



>«j 

Imperf. act. 

s^- 




pass. 


,5^- 



Subj. act. 

1^1 



^ fl C .* t 

Juss. act. 





pass. 



3^3i 

(3^ 

Active part. 





pass. 


1.5^ 


,_yaiLb4 

Imperat. 





Verbal subst. 

elab] 

nkij 


tlflbii.*! 


j) CxOjd JboJuLo jj jALo^ ^OiJ^ MS 
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Imperative 


Sg. m. 


I 

4 ' 

f 




Du. 

tfjJ 


dll 

PL m. 



i^j 

/• 



6i^] 


Participle 


Active 

Passive 

Sg. m. 

c'J 

4' 

JV 


y;.u 


/ 


^is 

b'i 


5jx A4 

iu^ 


j) CxOjd JbOJuLo jj jALo^ MS 
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12. l-w - III-Weak Verbs 


Basic Stem (I) 


Active 

Passive 


Pcrf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Perf. 

Imperf. 

Juss. 

Sg. 3. m. 

Jj 



3 } 

xjy- 


3. f. 

di 3 




Jy 

Jy 

2. m. 




0^3 

Jy 

Jy 

2.f. 


(jiij 



Ony 


1. 

*‘-^3 

J} 

S\ 

/ . f 


Jji 

Du. 3. m. 

^3 






3.f. 

^3 

vjL^ 


Ia^3 

o^y 

^y 

2. 





o^y 

l^iy 

PI 3. m. 

13^3 

O^i 



oyy 


3. J. 

0^} 


0^.. 


6yy 

o^y 


,, 






2. m. 

‘^3 



‘^3 

oyy 

*yy 


c>v3 

UH^ 

0^ 

0^3 

oiiy 

oiiy 


^^3 



^^h3 

Jy 

Jy 

Imperative Sg. 

m. ^3 f. J 

Du. PI. m. 

*y /• Oh 




Act. part. Sg. 

rn. tjf\^ f. <^13 Pass. part. Sg. m. ^ 3 ^ 

/• ^3^ 
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13. ll-y - in-Weak Verbs 


Basic Stem (Active) 


Perfect 

Imperfect 

Jussive 

Sg. S. m. 


¥]^- 

sK 

Sg. m. 




2. m. 




2.f. 




L 




Du. 3. m. 


0@< 


S.J. 




2. 


l)^ 


Pi 3. m. 

1^/1^ 


'i?</ ' 3 ^: 

S.J. 




2. m. 

‘if 

/ 0,5*^ 


2.J 

(jwi 

65^” 


1 . 


^1^ 


Participle Sg. m. ^ J 




Imperat. Sg. m. J 

Du. Pi Tfl. /• Oi^l 
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Paradigms 

14, 4-Radical Verbs 
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All numbers refer to paragraphs (§). 
Decimal numbers refer to paragraph notes. 


(interjection) 157.4; 159; 347; 
(interrogative particle) 41 c; 
323.1; 333; 335; (prefixed 
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‘a- 49 e; 291.2; (prefixed 
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d (orthography) 8-10 
‘d (stem-final) 34; 35; 52; 60 b; 
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s. Feminine ending -d 
-d> (stem final) 35 b; 69 b; s. 
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^abata, ^abati 157.3; 158.2 
^abawdni 108 a 
Abbreviations 24 
^absa^u 138.1 
Absolute object 376-378 
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^abta^u 138.1 
^abu 72 b; 150; 391 b 
^abun 71 b; 318 b 
Accent (word, phrase stress) 32 
Accusative 128; 130 b; 131; 135; 
140; 200; 203; 206 b; 270.2; 310; 
323 a; 328 b; 338; 341; 367 a; 
370.2; 372-384; (adverbial) 
133.1; 315-316; 346; 378; 379; 
417; (definite state) 318 c.; 
(construct state ) 157 b; 291 
b; (indefinite state ) 124.4; 137; 
141 c; 157.4; 261 b; 263; 287; 
347.1; 349.1; 380-383; 385 

'add 312 

'dda 190.1; 432 c 


Adjectives 61; 113-123; 146 c; 

361; 362; 377.1; 387; 388 a; 
390.2; 398 

Adverbial accusative 378-379; 417 
Adverbial clauses 437-444 

Adverbial circumstantial 
expressions 293 b; 437 
Adverbs 315-317; 377.1; 378.1 
Adversative coordination 404 b; 
407.1 

’a/d'i/u (pi.) 94; 106 a; 127 a 
^afanlu (pi.) 95; 102; 106 a 
^af^ala (IV.) 162 d; 166; 217; 219 
>a/a/u 153 a; (Adj.) 119; 124.3; 

(elative) 124-127; 463 
^afialuna 127 a 

^afdlun (pi.) 41.4; 86.3; 100; 122; 
134 

^afil bi- 128.2 
^apilatun (pi.) 100 

(pi.) 100; 123 a; 153 b 
^afiulun (pi.) 100 
Agreement, grammatical 113- 
114; 115; 119,2; 352 b; 353; 354; 
356-357; 362; 368; 380; 398; 399 
-ah (fern, ending) 8; 13; 56 a; 57 e 
~dh (fern, ending) 13; 57 e; 
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^ahastu 52.2; 234.1 
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^dkhirun 127.2 

’ akhu, *akhun 71 b; 150; 318.2; 
391 b 

’ akhyaru 124.2 
^akta^u 138.1 
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'a/' 49 c 

^a4d, Hd 335 b; 341; 347 
^ald (prep.) 49 c; 291 a; 292 c; 
295.5; 302 

^ald hma (htni) 346.2 
^ald-md 285 b 
^al-^dna 284 b 
^a-laysa 323.1; 335 b 
^alayya biht 294.5 
^alif mamdudah {maqsurah) 10.3 
^alif al-wasl 19.2; 20.2; 21-22; 
237.1 
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>alld 45; 196 b; 318.1 
^alla 342.1 

^alladhi 18.1; 281-282; 421; 426; 
428 

^alldhu 29.2; 49 d 
^alldhumma 349.1 
^alldH 49 d; 281.1 
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^alu 317 
^al-^uld 281.1 
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"am 333; 459.1 

^a-mdj mm.d 335 b; 347 

mmdma 291 b 

^amma 285 b 

mmmd 336; 369 a 

*^ammd 45; 285 c; 301.2 
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^amman 45 
mmmatun 137.1 
' Amrun (proper name) 11.1 
mmsd (IV) 190.1; 432 b 
mrnthdlu- 297 c 

-an 53.3; 57 d; 154; 158.1; (acc. 
ending) 11; 15.2; 55; 57 d; 147; 
151; 154-155; 157.4; 158.1; 
(suffix morpheme) 63.5; 
(energetic II) 11.2; 215; 221; 
254 

-an (suffix morpheme) 65 a; 82.1; 
93 b 

<an 45; 196 b; 342; 344; 361; 
385.2; 413; 414; 418; 432.1; 455; 
459 b 
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b; 301 

mna, mnd 7.6 

-dni/~ayni (dual) 53.2; 107; 147- 
149 
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-anna (energetic I) 215; 254 

mnna 49 c; 338.1; 341; 344; 361; 
385.2; 413-415; 417.2; 418; 
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mnnd 288 

mnna-ma 344.1; 415.1 
Apodosis (main clause) of a 
conditional sentence 445 b; 
446-450; 460 

Apposition 125 b; 136; 138; 293 
b; 393-397; (Acc.) 135; 137; 

383; (mm) 299 a; (appositional 
clauses) 405 b; 417; 436 
mrd (IV) 42; 239 b 
Article ^al- 18; 41 c; 44; 49 c; 54; 
125 a; 127 a; 129.4; 130 b; 131; 
133.2; 142-144; 146 c; 157 a; 
244.1; 259; 268.2; 277; 281; 
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363 b; s. definiteness 
^asd 342.2; 447 a 
^asharru 124.2 
^ashaha (IV) 190.1; 432 b 
Aspect 180 

Aspects of action 181.4; 184.2; 

432; 446.2 

Assimilation 18; 37 b; 44-48 
^a^yd^u 100.2; 153.1 

^atu, -atun, -dtun s. Feminine 
ending 

-dtun/-dtin (pi.) 101; 103 b; 104- 
105; 106 b; 113; 114; 147-149; 

154 

Attributives 113-114; 129 b; 398- 
399; (attributive clauses) 282; 

413; 428-430 

-d^u, ~d^un 35; 117; s. Feminine 
ending 

Auxiliary vowels 19-20; 50.2; 53- 
54; 56 c; 210 c; 218; 220 b; 235; 

246.2 

^aw 54.1; 196 b; 308 d; 331; 332; 

333.1; 411; 459 
-dwiyyun (nisbah) 117.1 
^awwalu 127 b; 133 a; 344 
awwala-md) 

^awwalan 315 a 
^ayd 157.4; 347 
^ayna 288; 289; 345.2 
^ayna-md 290 
^aynuqun 100.1 
^ ay shin 286.2 
^ayydna 288 
^ayyatun 286.1 
^ayyatuhd 157.1 

^ayyun 286; 289; 353; 387 a; 419.2 
^ayyuhd 157; 347 
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^ayyu~md (-man) 290 
^azma, ^azurna 262 
^azza 262 

ba^da (prep.) 291 b; 344 (ba^da 
^an, ba’^da Hdh, ba^da-md) 
ba^du 317; 319.1 
ba<dun 139; 146.1; 146 b 
bat 326; 389.2 
band 356.2; 385.3 
Basic stem (verb) 163; 174 
bayna (prep.) 165; 291 b; 308 
baynd 49.1; 344; 444 
bayna-md 344; 444 
bayna yaday 308.2 

bi~ (prep.) 138.2; 199.2; 222; 294.4 
{bi-ghayri, bi-ld); 280 b; 291 a; 
291.3 (bi-duniy, 294; 323 a; 344; 
363.1; 365.1; 367 a; 395.1; 441 
(bi-haythu) 

bid^un 129.6; 130.2 
bim, bima 285 
bintun 64.1; 72.3 
bvsa 259-261 

Body parts, names of 111 d; 112a 
Broken (internal) plural 83; 87- 
100; 111 c; 114 b; 122 
bu^ayda 291.4 
bunayya 81.2 
burden 90.3 

CaG-atun 70 a 

Cardinal numbers 129-132 

Case endings 4; 140; 147-156; 157 

Causative 166; 374 

CayyiC- 68 c 

CiC~atun 70 a 

Circumstantial accusative 202 c; 

278; 365.1; 380-383; 433; 438.2; 
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462.2 

Circumstantial clauses, predicate 
462.2; 417.2; 431-435 

Circumstantial clauses 278; 365.1; 
371 a; 407-409; 413; 431-436; 
444; 462.2 

Clauses, coordinate, subordinate 
183; 310 d; 413 

Clauses, definite 281-282; 428 
Clauses, in apposition 405 b 

Clauses expressing intent or 
purpose 438 

Clauses functioning as 
substantives 413; 419-420 
Coincidence (coincidental 

occurrence, perfect verb) 181 c 

Collective plural 83; 92.1 
Collectives 83-86; 106 a; 108b; 

111 c; 114 a; 129.3 

Collectives, singular 83.1 

Collectives ref. to a multitude, 
masses 85 

Collectives ref. to people 86 a 

Commands, orders,, requests, 
exhortations 195; 222; 316; 404 
b; 412; 447 a 

Comparative 125 
Compensatory forms 69.3 
Concessive sentences 458 

Conditional implication 412; 

441.1; 446; 447 a; 448 b; 449; 
460-465 

Conditional sentences 445-459 
Conjunctions 343-346 
Consonantal vowels 36 

Construct state 145-146; 149-150; 

157 b; 269; 285 c; 291 b; 385 
Content, indication of (with acc., 
gen., appos.) 384; 390 b; 394 a 
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Coordinate circumstantial 
sentences 407-409 

Coordinate clauses 183 

Coordinating conjunctions 328- 
333; 401 

Coordination 328-331; 400-411 

Copulative pronouns 368-370; 
422; 429; 430; 431 c; 441.1 

Copulative sentences 337; 338; 
351; 368-370; 415; 422; 447 a; 
454 

CuC-atun 70 a 

ddkhila (prep.) 291 b 
darmr ash-sha>n 338 
damm, dammah 5; 56 b 
damun 72 d 

Date and time, expressions of 
141.2; 295.1; 315 b; 346; 359.2; 
360.1; 379; 386.2; 420 
Dates, numbers ref. to 133.1 
Definite state 142; 148; 157 a 

Definiteness 129.4; 132.2; 142- 
144; 146; 259; 363 b; 366; 381.2; 
383 b; 387 b; 388 b; 397; 398.1 
Deixis, direct (“this”) 274; 276 a 

Deixis, indirect (“that”) 275; 276 
b 

Demonstrative particles 284 

Demonstrative pronouns 274-279; 
386.2 

Demonstratives ref. to manner 
(modal) 284 c 
Demonstratives ref. to time 
(temporal) 284 b 
Derived verbal steams 164-178 

Determination 129.4; 132.2; 142- 
144; 146; 259; 363 b; 366; 381.2; 
383 b; 387 b; 388 b; 397; 398.1 

Determined state 142; 148; 157 a 
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dhd 274.2; 283 
dhdka 275 a; 276; 278.1 
dhdlika 275 b; 276; 278.2 
dhdlikum 275.2; 278.2 
dhdtu 283 
dhawdHbu 41 a 
274.2; 283 
dhiht 7.4; 274.2 
didda (prep.) 291 b 
Dimension, measurement, 

indication of 379; 390 b; 394 a 
Diminutives 81-82; 100.3; 102; 
291.4; 317.1 

Diptotic inflection 152-153; 156 
Direct deixis (“this”) 274; 276 a 
Direct discourse 414.1 
Disjunctive conditional sentences 
459 

Distributive 143 a; 383.2; 402 
Distributive numbers 135 
Double consonants 19-22; 41 c; 

51.1 

150; 283; 391 a; 389.1; 
(relative) 281.2; 421.1 
Dual 107-109; 114 c; 140; 147- 
149; 154-155; 356 b 
duna 291 b; 309 
duwayna 291.4 

Elative 108.1; 124-127; 203.3; 

293; 384; 387 a; 463 
Emphatic qualification 259-263 

Energetic 198; 215; 221 a; 254; 
450.1; 451 

Epenthesis, vowel 38 
Explication 299 a; 383 b; 421.2 
Expressions of identity 395b 
Expressions of time and date 

295.1 


External (inflected or sound) 
plural 101-105; 112.1; 140; 147- 
149; 154-155; 223 


fa- 195.1; 196 b; 222.3; 260.1 {fa- 
biha)] 264.3 {fa-hwa,-hya); 280; 
314; 308.4; 329; 336; 365 a; 
389.2; 402.1; 404; 405.1; 410; 
443.1; 444; 447 a; 448 
fa<dHlu (pi.) 67 a; 94.1; 98; 123 b 
fa^d^ilu (pi.) 95.4 
fa^al- 60; 62 b; 68 a; 118; fa^alun 
50; 74; 86 a; 91 (pi.); 115; 153 f; 
201.1; 228; 236.1 
fa^al- 62 c; 63.1; 82 b; fa'alun 50; 
74; 86 a; 91 (pi.); 115; 153 f; 
201.1; 228; 236.1 

fa^dl- 62 c; 63.1; 82 b; fa^dlun 74; 
121; 225.1; 257 b 

fa^^dl-^ fa^^dlun 62 e; 63.1; 77; 102; 
115; 201.1 

fd^al- 62 d; 62,5; 82 b 
fa^ala (I) 163; 216 
/a“a/a (II) 162 a. 164 
fa^ald 75 b 

fa^dld 67 a; (pi.) 99; 116.3; 119; 
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fd<ala (III.) 162 b; 165; 308.1 
/a* ah al- 62 g 
fa^aldnun 65 a; 74; 229 
fa^alatun 75; 257 a; (pi.) 89 b; 91; 
100 

fa^aldtun (pi.) 91.4; 105 a 
fa^dlatun 75 a; 89 b (pi.); 228 
fa^dli 53.2; 225.1 
fa^dli 99 a (pi.); 116.1 
fa^dlilatun (pi.) 93 a; 96 
fa^dlilu (pi.) 63; 93; 94; 95.1; 
102.1; 106.1; 153 c 
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fa^dlilu (pi.) 63; 93; 95; 99.1; 

102.1; 153 c 

fw-dliyatun 76 
fa^dliyu 116.3 
fa^dll- 62 f 
fa^allal- 63 

fa^anld 62 g; 62.7; 63.4 
fa^anlal- 63 
fa^aylal- 63 

faHl- 36.2; 60; 62 b; 68 a; 118; 
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fa^lul- 62 g 
famun 72 a 
fa-qat 52.2 
fath, fathah 5 

fa^ul- 60 a; 62 b; 68 a; fa'^ulun 
115; 201,1 

fa^ul- 36.2; 62 c; 82 b; fa^ulun 74; 
120; 201.1; 229 

fa^^ul- 62 e 

fwuU 62 d; 62.5; 82 b 

fa^ula (I) 163; 216; 241; 250; 259; 
262 

fa^ulatun 75.2 

fd^ula?u 75 b; 153 b 

fawdnlatun (pi.) 97.1 

fawdnlu (pi.) 97; 123 b; 223.1 

fawdnlu (pi.) 97 

faw^ al- 62 d 

fa^wal- 63.5 

faw^ala (I) 162.1 

fawqa (prep.) 291 b 

fawqu 317 

faif a/-, fay^ dl- 62 d 

fay^ala (I) 162.1 

fay^ul- 62 d 

Feminine 83; 84.1; 86 b; 110-112; 
113; 356 

Feminine ending -a 35 b; 64; 75 
b; 93 b; 110; 117; 153.1; 154.3; 
~ah 4; 56 a; 57 e; -atu 153 d; 
153.2; -atun 13; 36 a; 57 e; 64; 
69.3; 73; 75; 89 a; 110; 113; 117; 
129 b; 232; 248 b; -dtun 13; 57 
e; 64.3; 64.4; 93 b; -d^u 64; 75 
b; 76.1; 93 b; 110; 117; 153 b 
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Feminine qualities (adj.) 113.1 
fi (prep.) 291 a; 292 a; 296; fl-ma 
308.6; 344; fi-man 285 b 

fial- 60 b; 62 b; fialun 50; 74; 77; 
91 (pi.); 257 a 

62 e; fb^alun 77 

fvdl- 62 c; 63.1; 82 b; ; Jvdlun 
68.3; 74; 77; 121; 225; 248 b; 
(pi.) 88; 100; 122 

Jv^dl- 62 e; 63.1; fv^dlun 225 
fi^alatun 75 a; (pi.) 89 b; 100 
jbaldtun (pi.) 91.4; 105 a 
Jvdlatun 75 a; 77; 89 b (pi.); 229 
fiall- 62 f; 63 

63 

jv^awl- 62 e 
fiil- 62.2 
62 e 

62 e; JvhIuti 115 
frnld 75.5 
fiHldtun (pi.) 105 a 
finll- 62 f; fiHllun 66 c 
fiilld 75.5; 90.1 (pi.) 

Jvilldnun (pi.) 90.1 
fiHllatun (pi.) 90.1 
Jvilld^u (pi.) 90.1 
fiH- 60; 62 a; 68 a; 69.1; fvlun 
62.2; 62.3; 74; 77 153 f; 229; 

257 a 

-fil 60; 216 
jvld 75 b; 99 a 
fvlaU 63 

filial- 62 g; 63; Jvldlun 226 
fi<lall- 63 

fiHdnun 65 a; 74; 92 (pi.); 229 

filatun 75 a; 77; 91; 105 a; 376; 
(pi.) 89 b; 92.1 

fbld^un 64.5 


fvlayatun (pi.) 105 b 
jvlil- 62 g; 63 
film- 63 
filiyd^u 153 b 
fiwal- 63.5 
fiyal- 63.5 

Foreign words 19,3; 64.6; 71.1; 
104.1 

Formulaic expressions 24 
Formulas of astonishment 128 
Four-consonant morphemes 93 
fu 72 a; 150 

fu^al- 60.3; 62 b; 90; 118; fu^alu 
91.3; 127 a; 153 a; fu^alun 50; 
73.1; 91 (pL); 121; 257 a 
fu^^al- 62 e; 63.1; fw-^alun 77; (pi.) 
90; 122 

fwdl- 62 c; 63.1; 82 b; 90; fu^dlu 
135; 153 a; fu^dlun 69.3; 74; 77; 
90 (pi.); 121; 229 

fw^dl- 62 e; fu^^dlun 69.3; 73.1; 77; 
82.2; 121; (pi.) 90; 122 

fu^dld 77; (pi.) 90.2; 99.3; 119; 122 

fu^alatun 69.3; 73.1; (pi.) 90; 123 
a 

fwaldtun (pi.) 91.4; 105 a 
fu^dlatun 75 a; 77 
fu<ald^u 75 b; 153 b; (pi.) 90; 100 
123 a 

fu^altl- 63 
fu^dliyyun 135.2 
fu^all-y 63 

fwallil- 63 
fu^allilatun 226 

fu’^ayl- 62 c; 63.1; 118; fu^aylun 81 
a; 153.2 

fu^^ayl- 62 e; fu^^aylun 82.2 
fw^ayld 81 b 
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fwaylatun 81 b 
fu^ayld^u 81 b 
fu^aylil-^ fwaylil- 63; 82 a 
Jwayyilun 82 b; 153.2 
funla (I) 210; 246; 255 
fu^l- 60 a; 60.3; 62 a; 68 a; 69.1; 
fwlun 62.1; 74; 115; 134; 153 f; 
229; 257 a; (pi.) 92; 119; 122 

60; 216 

fuHa (I) 210.1; 255.1; 259; 262; 
263 

fwld 75 b; 99 a; 127 a 
fu<lal- 62 g; 63; 63.2 
fu^ldl- 62 g; 63 

fu^ldnun 65 a; 74; 115; 229; (pi.) 
92; 119 

fw-latun 75 a; 77; 91; 105 a 
fwlaydtun (pi.) 105 b; 127 a 
fu^liyyun 119.4 
fu^lul- 62 g; 63; 63.2 
fu^lul- 62 g; 63 
63 

fu^ul- 36 a; 62 b; f^i^ulun 50; 62.1; 
74.2; 134; (pi.) 88; 92; 100; 
112.2; 122 

fwul- 37 a; 62 c; fu^ulun 74; 229; 

257.1; (pi.) 88; 122 
fw-^ul- 62 e 
fu^uldtun (pi.) 105 a 
fwulatun 75 a; 76; 89 b (pi.); 229 
fwuliyyatun 76 
fu^ull- 62 f; fu^ullun 66 c 
fu^ul^ul- 62 g 
fuway^ilun 82 b 
fuwayqa 291.4 

Gemination 26.1; 50; 51.2; 53.1; 
55; 56; 59; 233-236 


Index 

Gender 110-112 
General denial (negation) 318 c; 
367.2 

Generic collectives 84; 111.2 
Genitive 126; 129 b; 132 b; 145- 
146; 203; 206 a; 269; 287; 292; 
385-392; (introductory) 337; 
389; (epexegeticus) 392; 
(generic) 387 a; (objectivus) 

146 c; 386 b; (partitive) 387 b; 
(qualifying) 390-391; 
(specificity) 146 c; 388; 
(subjectivus) 38 6 b 
Genitive clauses 346; 420 
ghadan^ ghadun 72.5 
ghayra ^anna 310 d 
ghayru 146 b; 285 c (phayru-md): 
294.4; 299.3; 311; 317.2; 324; 
352 a; 367 b; 388 b; 398.1 

ha- 63.5; 162.2; 178 b 
hd 274; 275.1; 279 b; 347 
ha\ hd^a 349 
hd-^and-dhd 279 b 
habba, habba-dha 263 
hadda 262 
hdMd 274-278 
hadhakd 275.1 
hadhi, hddhihi 7.4; 274 
hdhuna, hdhundka 284 a 
ha-Hnna-dha 279.1 
hdka 349 
hdka^d 284 c 
hal 335; 296.3; 351.1 
hal (condition: circumstantial 
acc.) 380 

hal-ld 318.1; 335 b 

halumma 349 

hamu, hamun 71 b; 150 
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hamzah 4; 13-14; 15; 30 40-43; 

59; 65.2; (verbs with hamzah) 
237-239 

hariy hanuTiy hanatun 72 d; 151.1 
harakat 27.1 
hardqa 178 b; 249 
harf 27.1 

hashu 317.2; 365 b 
hdshd 312.2 
hasna, hasuna 262 
hdti 349 

hattd (prep.) 291 a; 292.1; 304; 
285b {hattd-md)] (subjunctive) 
196 b; 308 b; 310.3; 345; 439; 
440 {hattd Hdha) 
hawdld (prep.) 291 b; 292 c 
hawla (prep.) 291 b 
hayhdta {~i/-u) 53.2; 348 
hay^u 345; 441; 461.1 
haythu-md 290; 461.3 
hayya (I) 258 b 
hina 284.2; 346; 420 
hina-md 346.1 

/lir, hirun, hiratun 72.4; 151.1 

hubba 263 

humu 7.5; 264.2 

hundj hundka, hundlika 284 a 

huruf27.1 

huruf qamariyyah (shamsiyyah) 

’ 44.1 
husna 262 

Hypothetical (unreal) conditional 
sentences 445 a; 447 b; 453-455 

n- (prefixed morpheme) 66 c 

-t 7.4; 157.3; (stem-final) 34-35; 
52; 56 a; 60 b; 155; 252; 256 c 

Hbnumun 37 b; 151 
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nbnun 21; 22; 72 c; 141.1; 391 b 
idafah ghayr haqTqiyyah 146.3 
Identity, expressions of 395b 

280; 343 b; 442; 444; ndh-md 
461.3 

ndh-dhaka, Hdh-dhdlika 284 b 
H^d 280; 343 b; 365 a; 369 a; 
443.1; 464; Hdhd-md 343.1; 
440.1; 465 

Hdhan 196.2; 284 b; 447.1 
-ndhin 284.2 
ndlun 388 b 

HJ^a^alla (4 rad. IV) 21 d; 162.5 
alalia (4 rad. IV) 21 d; 162.5 
Hfiahalla (4 rad. IV) 21 d; 162.5 
Hfald (IX) 21 d; 178 a; 251.1 
HJ^alalla (4 rad. IV) 21 d; 162 a; 
177; 218 

Hfalla (IX) 21 d; 162 a; 171; 201; 
218 

Hfdlla (XL) 21 d; 162 a; 171; 201; 
218 

Hfidlatun 248 b 

Hf^dlun 102; 225; 248.2; 259 

Hfanld (XV) 21 d; 162 i; 173; 

208.1; 218.1; 251.2 
Hf^anlala (XIV - 4 rad. Ill) 21 d; 
162 i; 173; 176 

Hfaiv^ala (XII) 21 d; 162 c; 173 
Hfawwala (XIII) 21 d; 162 c; 173 
Hfvdlun (XII) 21 d; 225 
Hj^ildlun (IX) 21 d; 225 
Hfildlun (XI) 21 d; 225 
Hfilldlun (4-rad. IV) 21 d; 226 
Hfillun^ nf^ilun 66 c 
Hfinldhm (XIV - 4 rad. Ill) 21 d; 
225; 226 

Hfnnld^un (XV) 21 d; 225 
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Hfiwwdlun (XITI) 21 d; 225 
nfta^ala (VIII) 21 d; 162 g; 170 
Hftvdlun (VIII) 21 d; 225 

Hid (prep.) 291 a; 291.3; 292 c; 

303; 308 b; 344 (Hld-^an); 441 
Hlld 45; 310; 318.1; 409.1; 452; 

456 

-im (suffixed morpheme) 63.5 
Hm sabdhan 243.2 
imalah 29,1 

Hmmd 45; 332; 343 a; 451; 459 b 
Hmmd-ld 314 

Imperative 220- 222; 253 c; 412 

Imperfect 180; 184-188; 189 b; 
192; 212; 216-218; 409 a; 431 b; 
439 b; 446.1; 450; 453 a; 464 

“Improper annexation” (gen, 
construction) 146.3 

Hmra^atun 21 a; 37 b; 72 e 
Hmru^un 21 a; 37 b; 72 e; 151; 

358 

-in 11; 53.3; 55; 57 b; 147; 151; 
155 a 

Hn 45; 339.2; (^m... wa-Hn) 332; 
343 a; 445; 446 b; 447; 450; 
453.1; {Hn law); 456; 459; 

461.2; (negative) 52.1; 322; 367 
a 

-ma 53.2; 116.2; s. -unaj-ma 
Hnda (prep.) 291 b; 307 
Indefinite state 141; 147; 152-153; 
285 c; 362; 363 

Indirect deixis 275; 276 b 
Indirect questions 415.2; 419 b 
Indirect speech 419 
Individual nouns 85.1; 86 b 
Individual plural 83; 89.1; 91.4; 

92; 106 b; 111.2 
Individuals in a class, nouns 


Index 

ref. to {nomina unitatis) 83.1; 
84 a 

Hnfa^ala (VII) 21 d; 162 h; 169 
Hnfi^dlun (VII) 21 d; 225 

Inflected (sound or external) 
plural 101-105; 112.1; 140; 147- 
149; 154-155; 223 
Hnna 49 c; 265.1; 338; 339; 366,1; 

404 b (fa-Hnna); 439.2; 445.1 
Hnnamd 313 

Inner (absolute) object 205; 376- 
378 

Instrument, nouns of {nomina 
intrumenti) 79-80 
Internal (broken) plural 83; 87- 
100; 111 c; 114 b; 122 

Interjections 347-349 

Interrogative particles 41 c; 323,1; 
333; 335 

Interrogative clauses 326.1; 333; 
335; 415.2; 419 b 

Interrogatives 285-288; 351.1; 427 

Introductory genitive 337; 369 a; 
389 

Hsmun 21 a; 72 c 
Hstafala (X) 21 d; 49 b; 49.2; 162 
e; 162 g; 172; 245.2; 258 b 
Hstif dlatun (X) 21 d; 248 b 
Hstifdlun (X) 21 d; 225; 248.2 
Hstun 21 a; 72 c 
H.tfa^<ala (V) 21 d; 47; 162.4 
Htfdmla (VI) 21 d; 47; 162.4 

Htta’^ala (VIII) 21 d; 238; 242 b; 
243 

-iy (nisbah) 65 b; 116.1; 155.1; - 
iyatun 65 b; 93 b; 76; -iyd^u 65 
b 

-iyy (nisbah) 35.3; 65 b; -iyyun 86 
b; 116-118; -iyyatun 65 b; 76 
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Hyya- 272; 310 c; 328 b 
nyydka 272.2; 328.2 

ja^ala 192.1; 432 a 
jdnn 41 a; 247.1 
jalla 262 
jam^d^u 138 
jamvun 137 
jazmah 5 

Jussive 194-195; 198.1; 214; 221 
b; 253 b; 412; 446 a; 450; 452; 
460; 461; 464.1 

ka- 291; 292.1; 293 b; 297; 344 
(ka-^an); 352 a; 353.1 
ka-^anna 344; 344.1 {ka-'^anna- 
md); 365 b; 418 b; 439.2 
ka-^ayyin 287.1 
kabura 262 

kadha, kadhaka, kadhdlika 284 c 

kdffatun 137.1 

kdHn 287.1 

kalld 318.1 

kam 287; 387 a 

ka-md 297.2; 344; 418 b; 418.2; 
438.1 

ka-mithli 297 c 

kdna (yakunu) 128; 190; 191-193; 
197; 222.2; 244.1; 360; 382 a; 
446 b; 450 b; 453 b; 464 b 
kasr, kasrah 5; 56 b 
kathtran ma 315.1 
kathirun 120.1 
kawnun 416.3 

kay 196 b; 318.1 (kay-ld); 345; 

438; kay-md 345,1; 438,1 
kayfa 288; 289; 345.2 
kayta 284 c 
khald 312 


khalfa (prep.) 291 b 
khayrun 124.2; 126.2 
khudh 42; 238 

kild-, kiltd- 64.1; 109; 395 b 
Kind, nouns of {nomina speciei) 
77; 376 
kul 42; 238 
kulla-md 344; 463 
kullun 136; 352 a; 295 b; 387 a 
-kumu 7.5; 268.4 

la^ 198; 334; 339 b; 342.1; 447 b; 

453 a; la-ma 334.1 
Id 142 a; 182 b; 184,1; 195 b; 196 
a; 317.2; 318; 367.2; 450.2 
la^alla 338; 342; 344.1 (la^alla- 
md); 369 a 

ladd (prep.) 291 a; 292 c; 305 
ladun (prep.) 291 a; 292 a; 305; 

315.2; 345 
la-Hn 450 b 

Idkin^ Idkinna 338; 340; 344.1 
{Idkinna-md); 369 a 
lam 181.3; 194 a; 319; 446; 450.2 
la-md 334.1 
Idm-alif 3 b 

lammd 194 a; 319; 334.1; 343 b; 
443; 456.1; lammd ^an 343.1; 
443 

Ian 187.1; 196 c; 320; 447 a 
lata 324 

law 343 a; 44^]law~^anna 454 
law-id 318.1; 455; 457.1 
law-md 457.1 
lay dll 93.3; laydliya 346 
laysa 202 b; 209; 323; 367 a 
layta 338; 341; 344.1; 347 {layta 
shvri)\ 350 {laytun)\ 369 a 
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li- (prep.) 146.1; 199.2; 203.2; 
206.3; 291 a; 292 b; 295; 
(subjunctive) 196 b; 345; 438; 
(particle) 195 a 
li-^an 438; li-^anna 344 
Ligatures (orthography) 3 
li-kay, li-kay-md 345; 438 
lim^ lima 285 b 
li-md 289.1 

Loan words 19.3; 64.6; 71.1; 104.1 
Local demonstratives 284 a 
Long vowels 7“10; 54.2; 55; 60 

ma 23; 285 b 

ma- (prefixed morpheme) 66 b 
md 23; 285; ma li- 285.1; 295.2; 
434.1; (relative) 289; 308 c {mu 
bayna); 421; 424, 425; 128 (md 
at-tamjabiyyah)] (indefinite) 
141.4; 285 c; 290; 337.2; 424.2; 
461; (subordinating) 344; 361; 
413; 416; 418; (Neg.) 181.3; 202 
b; 310.3; 321; 322 (md Hn); 
(neg.) 367 a; 382 (md zdla); 
(sub. conjunction) 343 b; 462; 
462.2 (md dama) 

ma al-hijaziyyah 367.1 
ma al-masdariyyah 416.1 
ma« 291.1 

ma'a (prep.) 291 a; 298; 344 

md ‘add 312 

md mfiala 128 

mamn 315 a 

ma-dha 285 a 

md hashd 312.2 

m.d ^ald 312 

maddah 16 

mafd^ilu (pi.) 94; 102 

mafdnlu (pi.) 95; 102; 121.1; 223.1 


Index 

maj^al- 68 a; mafalu 135; 152 a; 

mafialun 78 a; 230; 248.3; 257.3 
mafalatun 74.4; 78 b; 89.4; 230; 
248.3; 257.3 

mafil- 68 a; mafilun 78 a; 230; 
248.3 

mafilatun 78 b; 230; 257.3; 248.3 
mafiulatun 78 b; 230; (pi.) 89.4; 

90.1 

maf^uld^u (pi.) 90.1 

maf^ulun 66 b; 66.1; 95.3; 102; 
223; 247 

mah 285 b 
mahmd 290; 462.1 
makutha 432 c 

man 285; 296.3; (relative) 289; 

421; 423; 425; 461 a 
Manner, nouns of {nomina 
speciei) 77; 376 

marmtu, mar^u 72 e; 151 
Masculine 110 

maid 288; 289; 290 (matd-md); 
345 

Material, indication of (with acc., 
gen., appos.) 384; 390 b; 394 a 
md^un 71a 

Measurement, dimension, 
indication of 379; 390 b; 394 a 
mi- (prefixed morpheme) 66 b 
mifmlatun 79 
mifmlun 79; 121 
mifdlun 66.1; 78 c; 79; 121 
mifUun 121 
mil- 49 c; 291.2 

min (prep.) 45; 49 c; 125 b; 146.1; 
199.1; 285 b (mimman); 287; 

289.1 (mimmd)] 291 a; 292 
a; 293; 299; 303.2; 317; 352 
a; 353.1; 367 a; 383.1; 241.2 
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(mimmd, mimman); 425 c; 

441.1; min ^ald 291.3; min ^an 
301.1; min ba<di 291.3; 299 
b; min bayni 308.3; min duni 
309.2; minfawqi 291.3; 299 
b; min fawqu 317; min ghayri 
299.2; min haythu 441; min 
laid 291.3; 305; min ladun 
291.3; 305; 345; min qibali 
291.3 

mithla-md 418 b 
mithlu 146 b; 297 c; 388 b 
Modal demonstratives 284 c 
Morpheme category 58 

Morpheme patterns, suppletive 
113 b; 119 

mu- (prefixed morpheme) 66 b- 
80; 224 

muM 52.2; 300; 345 
mufd^alatun 225; 230.1 
mufa^alun, mufa’^Hlun 224 
mufd’alun, mufdHlun 224 
mufa’lalun, mufa’lilun 224 
mufalallun, mufalillun 224 
mufiallun, mufdllun 224.1 
muf^alun 80; 224 
mufanlalun, muf^anlilun 224 
mufiilun 102; 224 
mufta’alun, muftanlun 224 
mufulatun, mufulun 80 
mundhu 25.2; 300; 306.1 (mun^u 
ladun)-, 345; 345.1 (mundhu 
’on) 

munfa'alun, munfa’ilun 224 
mur 42; 238 

mustaj'alun,mustaf-ilun 224 
mutafa^alun, mutafa^Hlun 224 
mutafd'alun, mutafd’ilun 224 
mutafa'lalun, mutafa'lilun 224 
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n (morpheme) 45; 162 h; 162 i; 
63.5; 141 -no, -no 49 c; 145 

nafsun 111 d; 273; 294.8; 395 b- 
395.1 

nahwa (prep.) 291 b 
Names, personal 141.1; 153 f 
Names, proper 81.3; 102.1; 111 b- 
141.1; 143.1; 153 d-f; 277.1; 385 
c; 386.1; 390 a; 392 

Names of animals 111.1 
Names of countries 111b 

Names of occupations, vocations 
77; 116.6 

Names of substances 112 a 

Names of tribes, peoples 86 b- 
356.2; 385.3 

naztrun 146 b; 388 b 
Negation 3 J 8-327; 335; 367; 439.1 
-ni, -m 49 c; 145 
ninmmd 261.1 

nvma 259-260; 261 (nvma-md) 
Nisbah, formation of 73 c; 74; 86 
b; 95.2; 96.1; 99.2; 102; 116- 
118; 388.1 

Nisbah ending, see -iy, -iyy 
Nominal demonstratives 283 
Nominal forms 61 

Nominal sentences 190.2; 323 a,- 
338; 351; 360-367; 409 c; 414’ 

415; 435; 447 a; 454 

Nominative 140; 206; 265; 352 a- 
362-364; 455 

Nouns expressing a single action 
(nomina vicis) 232; 376 

Nouns of instrument (nomina 
intrumenti) 79-80 

Nouns of kind or manner (nomina 
spectei) 77; 376 
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Nouns of place {nomina loci) 78; 

204.1 

Nouns ref. to individuals 85.1; 86 
b 

Nouns ref. to individuals in a 
class {nomina unitatis) 83.1; 
84a 

Numbers, abstract 129,5 
Numbers, cardinal 129-132 
Numbers, ordinal 133 
Numbers, ref. to dates 133.1 
Numbers, syntax 136.2; 354; 399; 

401.1 

Numbers, words for 129-135 
Numerals 25 

Oaths, particles expressing 294.2; 
347 

Oaths, wishes 182 b; 198; 327 b; 
334.1; 456 

Object 270-271; 294.1; 295 a; 
373-375; 376; 378; 417 

Object particles 272 

Occupations, vocations, names of, 
77; 116.6 

Orders, commands, requests, 
exhortations 195; 222; 316; 404 
b; 412; 447 a 
Ordinal numbers 133 
Orthography 4-24 

Paronomastic constructions 425 b 
Partitive genitive 387 b 
Participle 78.3; 102; 146 c; 153 f; 
200.1; 210-204; 223-224; 230; 
247; 256; 358 b; 380.1; 386.3 

Particles expressing oaths 294.2; 
347 

Particles introducing clauses 278- 
279; 280; 334-346; 416.2 


Index 

Passive 199-200; 210; 219; 246; 

255; 358; 405 b 
Pausal forms 55-57 

Perfect 48; 180-183; 189 a; 191; 
193; 197; 207-208; 244; 409.1; 
431 b; 439 b; 444.3; 446 a; 450; 

452 b; 453; 456.1; 459 b; 460- 
465 

Perfect in generally valid 
statements 446 a; 450; 452 b; 

453 b; 459 b; 461-465 
Permutative apposition 395 
Personal collectives 86 a 
Personal names 141.1; 153 f 

Personal pronouns 264-267; 279; 
355; 364-365; 381.2; 444.2; 
445.1; (P* and 2”^ person) 283 
b; 422.2; 429.2 

Personal suffixes 143 a; 203.1; 
268-270; 292; 338; 358.1; 376.2; 
379.2; 382.1; 386.2; 388 a; 

391.1; 393.1; 455.1 
Phoneme 26 

Place, nouns of {nomina loci) 78; 

204.1 

Place names 111 b; 357.1 
Plural 5.2; 83; 87-100; 101-106; 
111 c; 122; 129b; 132.2; 358 a; 
385 c 

Plurals ref. to individuals 83; 

89.1; 91.4; 92; 106 b; 111.2 
Predicate 202; 265; 293 b; 294 d; 
351; 352 b; 355-357; 361-364; 
370; 417 

Predicate circumstantial clauses 
462.2; 417.2; 431-435 

Predicate complements 283; 371 

Prepositions 23; 291-309; 315.2; 
373.3; 422.1; 442 

Prepositional phrases 200 b; 204; 
206.1; 293; 351.1; 371; 393.1; 
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394.1; 398.2 

Primary adjectives 115-118 
Primary substantives 71-72; 103 
Prohibition (negative order) 195 
b; 221 b; 447 a 

Pronouns, demonstrative 274-279; 
386,2 

Pronouns, personal 264-267; 279; 
355; 364-365; 381.2; 444.2; 
445.1; and 2”^ person) 283 
b; 422.2; 429.2 

Pronouns, relative 18.1; 281-282; 
289; 461 

Pronoun of the fact 338 
Pronunciation 27-32 
Proper names 81.3; 102.1; 111 b; 
141.1; 143.1; 153 d-f; 277.1; 385 
c; 386.1; 390 a; 392 

qabla (prep.) 291 b; 344 {qabla- 
md^ qabla-'an); 346.1 
qad 189; 191 b; 365 b; 409 b; 431 
b; 447 a 
qadrun 388 b 
qdla 414.1; 419 a 
qalilan md 315.1 
qalilun 120.1 
qalla-md 262.1 
qibala (prep.) 291 b 
Qualification 390-391; 377 
Quantity, quantitative expressions 
61; 124-139 

qubayla 291.4 
qubaylu 317.1 

ra^d 42; 239 b 
Radical 39; 58 
rajulun 358 

ray^a 346; 346.1 {raytha-md) 


335 

Real (valid) conditional sentences 
445 a; 447 b; 499; 450-452 

Repetition (appositional) 396 
Rhyme 56 

Relative clauses 352 a; 385.2; 413; 
421-430 

Relative clauses, as substantives 
421-427 

Relative pronouns 18.1; 281-282; 
289; 461 

Result clauses 412 
Root 58-59 
Root consonants 58 
Roots, strong 59 a 
Roots with I-’ 40-41; 59 c; 237; 
238 

Roots with I-weak 33 b; 94.2; 59 
d; 240-242; 243 

Roots with Il-gem. 50; 59 b; 67 b; 
233-236 

Roots with IP weak 36; 49; 59 e; 
68; 88.2; 90.4; 91.1; 92; 94.1; 
100.1; 115.1; 124.1; 244-248; 

258 

Roots with III-’ 43; 67 a 
Roots with Ill-weak 34; 36 a; 

43; 59 f; 60 b; 69; 82.6; 93.2; 
95,1; 105.4; 117; 154-156; 240 
b; 250-258 

Roots with IV-weak 59.3; 93 b; 
93.2; 95.1; 154-156; 251.3 

rubba 337; 369 a; 389; rubba-md 
337.3; 344.1 

rubbata 337.2 
ruwayda 316 b 

5a- 187 b; 196.3; 414; 447 a; 

(prefixed morpheme) 162 e 
swa 262 
so*ala 239 a 
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sdhibun 159; 391 b 
samdwdtun 35.2; 105.3 
sanatun 37.1; 70 b 
Sara (yasfru) 382 b 
sawfa 187 b; 196.3; 447 a 
Sentences, types 351 
Sentences expressing wishes 182; 
457 

shaddah 17; shaddah 262 
shafatun 70 b; 72 d 
sha>naka 361 b; 328.2 
sharrun 124.2; 126.2 
sharwd 388 b 
shattdna 262.2 
shd?un 72 a 
shdbhun 146 b; 388 b 
silah 19 

Singular collectives 83.1 
sir anaj surdna 262.2 
siwd 311; 325; 388 b 
Sonants 51; 55-56; 57 a 

Sound (inflected or external) 
plural 101-105; 112.1; 140; 147- 
149; 154-155; 223 

Specificity (acc., gen.) 146 c; 384; 
388 

Status constructus 145-146; 149- 
150; 157 b; 269; 285 c; 291 b; 
385 

Status determinatus 142; 148; 157 
a 

Status indeterminatus 141; 147; 
152-153; 285 c; 362; 363 

Stems with vowels 34-35; 52; 
154-156 

Stress (word, phrase) 32 

Strong roots 59 a 

Subject 206; 266; 267; 352-353; 


Index 

355; 358; 368-369; 417; 464 a 
Subject, lack of 199 b; 202.1; 204; 
359 

Subjunctive 196-197; 213; 253 a; 
410-411; 414; 418.2; 439 b 

Subordinate clauses 310 d; 413 

Subordinating md 344; 361; 413; 
416; 418 

Substantive clauses 352 a; 413; 
414-418; 434; 437 

Substantives 61; 70 a; 110-122; 
352; 363 

Substantives, clauses functioning 
as 413; 419-420 
Substantivization (forms 
functioning as, treated as 
substantives) 113.2; 126 b; 
144.2; 297 b; 350; 352 a 
Substantivized relative clauses 
421-427 
sukun 5; 7; 18 
Superlative 126; 387.1 
Suppletive morpheme patterns 
113 b; 119 

Syllable structure 51 
t- (prefixed morpheme) 46; 47; 

162 g 

-t (fern, ending) 64.1 
ta- (prefixed morpheme) 49 a; 66 
a; 162 f; 211.1; (oath particle) 
294.2 

td 274 
ta^dla 349 

tafa^^ala (V) 162 f; 167 
tafd^ala (VI) 162 f; 168 
tafdnlu (pi.) 94 f 
tafdnlu (pi.) 95; 102 
tafa^lala (4 rad. II) 162f; 175 
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tafa^lulun (4 rad. II) 227 
tafdlun 231 

taf^^ulun (V), tafd^ulun (VI) 227 

tafilatun 69,3; 231.1; 257.2 

taftlatun 232 

tafilun 69.3; 102; 231 

tafiqa 432 a 

tafkhim 29.1; 29.2 

tafulatun 231.2 

tafulun 231.2 

tahta (prep.) 291 b 

tahtu 317 

tola-md 262.1 

tanwin 11-12; 141 

id* marbutah 13 

tarkhim 159 

Temporal demonstratives 284 b 
thamma 284 a 

Things, names of (adj. ending ref. 
to) 114 a 

Mntdni 64.2; 129 a 
ihumma 196.2; 330 
thummata 330.1 
ti- (prefixed morpheme) 66 a 
h-274.2 

tifdlatun, tifdlun 231.2 
tifb^dlun 227.1 
tihi 7.4; 274.2 

Time and date, expressions of 
141.2; 295.1; 315 b; 346; 359.2; 
360.1; 379; 386.2; 420 
Totality, expressions of 136-139; 
353; 395 b 

Triptotic inflection 147-152 
tu- (prefixed morpheme) 66 a; 
243.3 

tufulatun 231.2 


tuhayta 291.4 
-tumu 7.5; 207.4 
Two-radical substantives 70 a 

36 b; 41 b; (prefixed 
morpheme) 66 c 
-u 7.5; (stem-final) 34-35; 60 b; 
252 

^ufdHlun 66 c 

^ufay^dlun (pi.) 82.4 

^ufay^ilun (pi.) 82.4 

^uf^ulatun 77 

^ufullun 66 c 

^uf^ulun 66 c 

^ukhtun 64.1; 72.1 

^uld, ^ulu 7.7; 274; 283 

-um (prefixed morpheme) 63.5 

^ummata^ ^ummati 157.3; 158.2 

-un 11; 55; 57 b; 147; 151 

-unaj-ina (pi.) 53.2; 89.1; 101; 

103; 113; 114; 116.2; 131; 147- 
149; 154-155 
Unspecified object 373.3 
Unspecified subject 358 
Unreal (hypothetical) conditional 
sentences 445 a; 447 b; 453-455 
-ut (suffixed morpheme) 65 c 
-uwatun 93 b 
^uzma 262 

Velarization 31 

Verbal adjectives 201.1; 203.3; 293 
Verbal predicate 355-357 
Verbal sentences 351; 355-359; 

414 

Verbal stems 161-178 
Verbal substantives 102; 155.2; 
204.1; 205-206; 225-231; 236; 
240 c; 248; 257; 271.1; 293; 
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375.1; 376-377; 417.3 
Vocal stems 34-35; 52; 154-156 

Vocative 142 a; 145.1; 157-159; 
189.1 

Vocative particles 347-349 
Vowel alternation 37.1; 151 
Vowel assimilation 37 b 
Vowel epenthesis 38 
Vowels 5-10; 28-29; 52 
Vowels, long 7-10; 54.2; 55; 60 

wa- 196.2; 294.2; 328; 369 a; 389; 
400; 401; 404; 405.1; 407-409; 
410.1; wa-hwa^ wa-hya 264.3; 
wa-Hlld 452 b; wa~Hn 458; wa-l~ 
195.1; wa-ld 318 b; 324.2; wa- 
law 458 
wd 158; 347 
wahda 135 
wahidun 129.1; 131.1 
wa-ldkin^ wa-ldkinna 340 
ward^a (prep.) 291 b 
warden 317 
waslah 19-22 
wasta (prep.) 291 b 
wdw al-manyyah 328.1 
way 348 
wayha 348 
wayla 348; 350 


Index 

warjlummi 349.1 

waylarij waylatun, waylun 350 

Weak roots 59-60; 67-70; 237-258 

Wishes, sentences expressing 182; 
457 

Words, citing (gender) 112 b 
wu- > ’u 36; 41 b 

ya- (prefixed morpheme) 66 d 

yd 142 a; 157; 159; 221.1; 263.1; 
337.1; 341; 347; 347.1 (yd la-) 

yd ^ayyuhd 157; 347 
yadun 72 d 
yafd^ilu (pi.) 95 
yaf^alu 163 
yafalun 66 d 
yaf-ilu 163 
yaftlun 66 d 
yafiulu 163 

yafvlun, yaj^ulun 66 d 
yaffa^^alu 167.1 
yaffd^alu 168.1 
yaku 244.1 
yakunu 193; s. kdna 
yawma 346; yawma-Hdhin 284.2; 
315 b 

Years, numbers ref. to 133.1 
zalla 52.2; 190.1; 234.1; 432 c 
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